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INTRODUCTION 

The  last  eleven  years  of  the  Bevis  administration  were  highly 
significant  in  the  life  of  The  Ohio  State  University.  In  that  period, 
1945-1956,  it  passed  the  crest  of  the  post-war  years,  adjusted  to  the 
threat  of  the  war  in  Korea,  underwent  tremendous  physical  plant 
expansion,  strengthened  its  faculty  and  curricula,  and  entered 
upon  a  second  phase  of  unprecedented  enrollment. 

It  also  went  through  a  series  of  crises  involving  the  issue  of 
academic  freedom.  In  time  these  were  resolved  after  a  fashion, 
but  some  of  the  scars  remained. 

The  period  was  marked  also  by  extensive  institutional  plan- 
ning, not  only  from  year-to-year  and  biennium-to-biennium,  but 
even  to  a  quarter  century  ahead.  Inevitably  some  of  these  plans 
had  to  be  changed,  others  abandoned,  and  new  ones  adopted. 

The  campus  of  1956,  when  Dr.  Bevis  retired,  was  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  he  inherited  in  1940.  Much  of  the  change  was 
due  directly  to  him,  and  most  of  the  remainder  was  under  his 
supervision. 

His  tenure  as  president  was  the  longest  of  any  in  the  Univer- 
sity's first  century  save  that  of  Dr.  William  Oxley  Thompson.  In- 
evitably Dr.  Bevis  left  his  mark  on  the  University  and  it  was 
mostly  good. 

Part  1,  of  Volume  VIII,  The  Bevis  Administration,  1940-1945, 
dealt  with  the  University  in  a  world  at  war.  It  was  published  in 
1967.  Part  2  brings  the  University  History  series  through  mid- 
1956.  Work  is  already  under  way  to  deal  similarly  with  the  suc- 
ceeding administration,  that  of  Dr.  Novice  G.  Fawcett,  1956-1972. 

The  emphasis  on  Part  1  was  more  chronological  than  topical. 
In  Part  2  the  opposite  is  true.  This  caused  some  unavoidable  over- 
lapping and  repetition  but  it  was  felt  that  this  helped  to  offset  the 
greater  length  of  Part  2. 

Many  persons  helped  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  preparation 
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of  the  present  volume.  To  all  of  them  the  writer  is  more  indebted 
than  he  can  say.  For  any  errors  of  fact  or  of  judgment  in  the  work 

he  alone  is  responsible. 

James  E.  Pollard 
July  1, 1971 
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THE  IMMEDIATE  POST-WAR  YEARS 

j/"  "j^  s\  HE  impact  of  the  years  immediately  after  World  War  II 
upon  The  Ohio  State  University  was  as  varied  as  it  was 
profound.  What  occurred  there  between  late  1945  and, 
say,  the  end  of  1948  was  no  different  basically  from  what  went  on 
at  other  colleges  and  universities  except  perhaps  in  its  dimensions. 
The  University  strove  mightily  to  cope  with  the  new  demands 
upon  its  physical  facilities  and  manpower  and  other  resources. 
Some  of  these  needs  had  been  foreseen  but  others  had  not,  at  least 
on  the  scale  that  developed  suddenly. 

Eventually  it  caught  up,  more  or  less,  widi  the  most  pressing 
of  these.  But  despite  its  best  efforts  the  solutions  were  sometimes 
makeshift  or  were  delayed  and  under  the  tremendous  pressures 
that  developed  there  was  much  improvising  and  making-do  with 
less  than  the  eruptive  needs  called  for. 

The  resulting  major  problems  were  five-fold:  1)  to  meet  the 
essential  requirements  of  the  Veterans'  Bulge — of  dealing  with 
the  individual  and  collective  needs  of  tens  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents; 2)  to  provide  housing  on  a  scale  undreamed  of  before  the 
war,  involving  the  use  of  such  makeshift  facilities  as  Quonset 
huts  or  "temporary"  barracks  in  a  "G.L  Village,"  a  trailer  camp 
at  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  and  the  brief  temporary  resort  to  the 
use  of  Navy  facilities  at  Port  Columbus;  3)  to  solve  the  greatly 
expanded  budgetary  needs;  4)  a  renewed  and  continuing  effort 
to  strengthen  the  faculty;  and  5)  the  resumption  of  a  modernized 
building  program  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale. 

The  last  decade  of  the  Bevis  administration  was  marked  and, 
unhappily,  marred  in  several  respects  by  certain  developments. 
Some  of  these  were:  a  student  body  of  unprecedented  size;  great 
physical  expansion,  including  more  land  and  buildings  and,  es- 
pecially, the  beginnings  of  an  elaborate  dormitory  system;  the 
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establishment  of  new  departments  of  instruction;  growth  of  the 
University  Research  Foundation;  notable  changes  in  top  ad- 
ministration and  the  faculty;  the  issue  of  Communism  on  the 
campus;  and  the  adoption  of  two  controversial  speaker's  rules 
which  widened  the  gap  between  the  administration  and  a  large 
segment  of  the  faculty. 

Administrative  Changes 

The  structure  of  the  University  began  to  change  during  the 
second  phase  of  the  Bevis  administration — 1945-1956.  The  num- 
ber of  colleges  remained  as  before,  but  Music  and  Architecture 
gained  the  status  of  schools  and  by  1956  there  were  more  depart- 
ments, with  changes  also  in  the  names  of  some  departments. 
Where  Dr.  Bevis  began  in  1940  with  one  vice  president — Mor- 
rill, and  had  two  by  the  end  of  World  War  II — Davis  and  Strad- 
ley — ,  he  had  three  by  the  time  his  tenure  ended — Heimberger 
(academic),  Stradley  (student  affairs),  and  Taylor  (business 
manager  and  treasurer). 

When  he  took  office  in  1940  he  inherited  what  was  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  Davey-oriented  Board  of  Trustees.  Governor 
Davey  was  no  friend  of  the  University.  During  his  16-year  tenure 
Dr.  Bevis  dealt  with  a  total  of  sixteen  Trustees.  Half  were  new 
appointees  and  two — Lockwood  Thompson  and  C.  F.  Kettering 
— were  renamed  to  the  Board  after  an  interim.  On  the  whole  his 
relations  with  the  Trustees,  individually  and  as  a  group,  were 
good. 

Despite  the  early  planning,  the  campus  transition  from  war 
to  peace  was  complicated  and  difficult.  In  that  first  post-war  year 
alone,  1945^6,  the  enrollment  all  but  doubled.  By  the  fourth  year 
after  the  war  this  tide  of  bodies  had  begun  to  ebb.  But  the  prob- 
lems it  had  brought  in  its  train  persisted— housing,  staff,  faculty, 
classrooms,  other  physical  facilities,  supporting  funds,  and  the 
like.  Certain  developments  of  the  immediate  post-war  years  are 
traced  or  summarized  in  what  follows. 
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1.  Peace  at  hast 

"This  is  a  University  at  peace — at  last,"  The  Lantern  com- 
mented in  its  October  2,  1945  issue,  the  first  of  the  new  shool 
year.  But  while  there  was  peace  there  were  still  many  signs  of  the 
recent  conflict  along  with  resulting  problems.  And  various  voices 
were  heard  as  to  the  future. 

One  was  that  of  Norman  Thomas,  the  perennial  Socialist 
candidate  for  President.  In  an  address  in  the  chapel  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1945  he  urged  support  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  To  do  so,  he  argued,  would  insure 
world  security  by  internationalizing  atomic  energy,  world-wide 
abolition  of  conscription,  and  progressive  disarmament. 

A  resolution  reflecting  the  still  troubled  state  of  men's  minds 
was  adopted  at  the  November  13,  1945  Faculty  Council  meeting. 
It  urged  "That  immediate  public  recognition  be  given  by  our 
government  to  the  fact  that  another  world  conflict  employing 
man's  most  efifective  weapon,  the  atomic  bomb,  may  mean  com- 
plete disaster  to  world  civilization." 

It  warned  that  "A  positive  choice  must  be  made  between  disas- 
ter or  survival.  More  urgent  than  secrecy  or  its  opposite,  or  the 
development  of  atomic  research  for  the  common  good  is  the  basic 
search  for  a  world  government  which  will  make  world  living 
possible  in  an  atomic  age."  It  was  voted  to  "transmit  the  action 
to  the  executive  or  other  appropriate  departments  of  the  Federal 
government." 

Although  the  war  was  over,  echoes  of  it  continued  in  terms  of 
a  community  War  Chest  drive,  another  Victory  Loan,  and  a  final 
report  from  the  Student  War  Board.  The  campus  War  Chest 
goal  in  October,  1945  was  set  at  $25,500.  By  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, a  total  of  $25,597.44  was  raised. 

The  pace  picked  up  similarly  in  the  campus  participation  in 
the  latest  Victory  Loan  campaign.  By  December  10  there  were 
865  purchases  for  a  total  of  $539,102.25, 
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That  month  also  the  Student  Senate  ended  the  work  of  the 
Student  War  Board.  This  had  been  formed  in  March,  1943  to 
coordinate  undergraduate  war  activities.  At  the  December  13 
Senate  meeting,  it  was  reported  that  through  S.W.B.  war  savings 
stamps  and  bonds  had  been  sold  in  the  amount  of  $169,782.60. 

Early  in  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1945,  a  plan  to  raise  $100,000  as 
a  memorial  to  the  University's  war  dead  was  announced.  This  was 
to  be  done  through  the  University  Development  Fund.  The  goal 
was  set  at  $33,000  a  year  for  three  years.  The  fund  was  established 
July  18,  1945.  The  income  was  to  be  "used  for  scholarships  for 
the  highest  type  of  youth  at  the  University"  with  recipients  chosen 
by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee. 

Further  proof  of  the  return  to  peacetime  in  the  spring  of  1946 
was  the  holding  of  the  June  commencement  in  the  Stadium  again 
after  a  lapse  of  four  years.  Another  was  the  revival  of  the  annual 
Engineer's  Day  on  May  17-18.  That  month  also  Strollers  cele- 
brated its  fiftieth  anniversary  as  a  campus  dramatic  organization. 

The  question  of  the  status  of  a  conscientious  objector  who  had 
rendered  proper  service  during  wartime  and  had  received  an 
honorable  discharge  arose  in  the  summer  of  1946.  The  matter  was 
studied  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Conference  Committee  of  the 
Teaching  Staff.  Its  report  was  presented  at  the  August  27,  1946 
Faculty  Council  meeting.  The  case  turned  on  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  traditionally  pacifist.  The  student  (Otho 
Miller,  of  Bradford)  entered  the  Arts  College  and  was  excused 
from  military  training  for  the  Summer  Quarter,  1946.  But  he  was 
told  that  he  would  not  be  excused  in  the  Autumn  Quarter. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
had  said  that  the  military  requirement  was  an  institutional  afiFair. 
It  added  that  the  University  itself  had  "repeatedly"  ruled  that 
"service  in  a  Civilian  Public  Service  camp  in  Ohio  is  to  be  viewed 
no  differently  from  service  in  a  military  camp  in  Ohio,"  and  that 
the  Faculty  Council  had  recognized  that  students  inducted  into 
military  service  and  those  called  by  their  draft  boards  into  Civilian 
Public  Service  should  be  treated  alike. 
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Prof.  E.  L.  Dakan  offered  a  motion  that  students  classified  as 
conscientious  objectors  by  local  boards  "be  excused  from  Military 
Training  at  the  University."  After  discussion,  it  was  laid  on  the 
table.  The  Council  minutes  made  no  further  mention  of  the 
matter. 

Wartime  leaves  of  absence  also  presented  problems.  In  some 
instances  leaves  were  extended  or  new  ones  were  granted.  And 
since  those  who  had  been  on  wartime  leave  often  returned  at  an 
irregular  time,  it  was  sometimes  a  problem  to  get  them  back  on 
the  payroll  promptly  as  the  University  had  promised  when  they 
left,  subject  to  their  being  physically  able  to  resume  their  positions 
and  the  necessary  funds  being  available. 

2.  Enrolhncjjt  Problems 

Even  some  of  those  closest  to  the  scene  missed  the  mark  in  en- 
rollment predictions.  In  a  report  on  future  enrollment  Dr. 
Ronald  B.  Thompson,  registrar  and  examiner,  made  at  the 
December  11,  1945  Faculty  Council  meeting,  he  noted  that  "Many 
factors  influence  .  .  .  our  future  enrollment  of  students."  On  the 
basis  of  the  best  figures,  he  estimated  Autumn  Quarter  enroll- 
ments for  the  next  four  years  as  follows:  1946,  14,860;  1947,  16,- 
700;  1948,  18,100;  and  1949,  18,000.  Actually  they  turned  out  to 
be:  1946,  24,867;  1947,  25,403;  1948,  23,848;  and  1949,  22,538. 

At  its  October,  1945  meeting  the  Council  had  voted  to  create  a 
committee  "to  study  the  whole  problem  of  building  utilization  on 
the  campus  with  particular  reference  to  the  scheduling  of  classes." 
This  committee  found  "an  apparent  shortage  of  room  space  on 
the  campus"  especially  at  certain  hours.  It  ascribed  this  to  the 
recent  expansion  and  development  of  new  projects  and  depart- 
ments and  to  the  failure  of  many  departments  to  utilize  "the 
8, 12, 1, 3,  and  4  o'clock  hours." 

In  the  interest  of  better  use  of  campus  classrooms  and  office 
space,  the  Council  on  Class  Size  and  Room  Usage  in  November, 
1945  was  given  "power  to  study  and  negotiate  the  issue  in  respect 
to  class  size,  hourly  schedule  and  room  usage"  and  to  formulate 
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the  necessary  policies  relating  thereto.  At  the  February  11,  1947 
Faculty  Council  meeting,  Dr.  Thompson,  chairman,  reported  on 
the  steps  taken  to  carry  out  this  mandate. 

In  the  interim,  detailed  studies  were  made  of  the  use  of  all 
classroom  and  laboratory  space  and  the  distribution  of  classes  ac- 
cording to  size  for  the  Winter,  Spring,  and  Autumn  Quarters  of 
1946.  In  March,  1946  it  was  decreed  that  with  the  Autumn  Quar- 
ter, 1946  all  departments  were  to  schedule  as  many  courses  be- 
tween 12  noon  and  5  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  as  they  had 
between  8  a.m.  and  12  noon. 

Near  the  end  of  1945,  meanwhile,  the  admissions  situation  was 
so  critical,  the  administration  and  the  Trustees  felt  it  necessary  to 
set  up  a  priority  system.  At  the  December  21, 1945  Board  meeting, 
Dr.  Bevis  presented  a  covering  statement.  "In  light  of  the  un- 
precedented number  of  applications  for  admission  to  Ohio  State 
University,"  it  began,  "we  feel  that  some  statement  of  policy  gov- 
erning admissions  should  be  made  at  this  time." 

First  he  outlined  the  current  situation.  In  the  Graduate  School 
and  Law  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  fix  any  limitation.  For  years 
admissions  to  Medicine  had  been  restricted  to  Ohioans  and  this 
applied  also  in  the  main  to  Dentistry.  Veterinary  Medicine,  how- 
ever, had  been  asked  to  serve  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
West  Virginia  as  well  as  Ohio.  Ohioans,  especially  veterans,  re- 
ceived preference  in  Pharmacy.  But  many  freshman  level  subjects 
were  closed.  In  Engineering,  service  courses  in  English,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  chemistry  had  "reached  the  critical  point." 
There  were  critical  areas,  similarly,  in  Education,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Arts  and  Sciences. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  the  Bevis  statement  went  on, 
"To  the  extent  that  limitations  of  budget,  classrooms,  and  housing 
facilities  may  force  us  to  limit  our  enrollment  of  students,  we  be- 
lieve that  preference  should  be  given  to  students  in  the  following 
order:  1.  Ohio  veterans  who  qualify;  2.  Ohio  residents  now  en- 
rolled; 3.  Ohio  residents  not  now  in  school;  4.  Non-resident  vet- 
erans; and  5.  Other  non-residents."  Every  effort  should  be  made. 
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it  emphasized,  "to  take  care  of  all  students  who  wish  to  attend" 
the  University,  but  if  this  was  not  possible  the  foregoing  order  of 
preference  was  suggested.  The  Trustees  approved  the  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Faculty  Council  had  the  enrollment  problem  before  it  in 
two  forms  at  its  February  12,  1946  meeting.  First,  it  passed  a  mo- 
tion under  which  it  recommended  that 

as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  President  and  other  University  authorities 
consider  the  enrollment  problem  ...  as  an  opportunity  to  serve  the 
citizens  of  Ohio,  and  that  every  effort  be  made  to  provide  for  as 
many  Ohio  citizens  as  possible  within  the  present  facilities  of  the 
University,  and  that  such  other  emergency  facilities  and  revenues 
be  made  available  to  adequately  meet  the  situation.  To  this  end,  the 
Faculty  Council  urges  and  endorses  the  President  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  their  requests  from  the  proper  State  authorities  for  such 
funds,  equipment,  buildings,  and  staff  as  may  be  needed  to  perform 
this  important  function  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

At  the  same  meeting  an  Entrance  Board  report  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1944-45  and  for  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
of  1945-46  was  presented.  It  said  that  the  most  important  problem 
before  it  was  "the  application  of  the  priority  system  established" 
by  the  Trustees  giving  Ohio  veterans  and  other  Ohioans  prefer- 
ence. "In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Veterans'  Administration  tells 
us,"  it  continued,  "that  we  may  expect  applications  from  20,000 
Ohio  resident  veterans  by  fall,  the  problem  of  establishing  further 
limitations  is  immediately  forced  upon  us.  It  is  evident  that  unless 
it  is  possible  to  take  radical  steps,  thousands  of  residents  of  Ohio 
who  wish  to  attend  Ohio  State  University  can  not  be  admitted 
next  fall " 

Enrollment  problems  facing  Ohio's  colleges  were  discussed  by 
Dr.  Bevis  at  the  June  4,  1946  Faculty  Council  meeting.  He  re- 
ported that  the  special  advisory  committee,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man and  which  Governor  Lausche  had  named,  had  found  an 
expectable  enrollment  of  93,000  for  the  fall  of  1946  for  the  fifty- 
two  Ohio  colleges  as  against  53,000  before  the  war. 
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It  looked,  therefore,  Dr.  Bevis  went  on,  that  "there  will  be  a 
place  in  an  Ohio  college  for  every  Ohio  student  who  wishes  to 
attend.  The  problem  of  matching  the  students  to  the  curricula 
and  the  colleges,  however,  had  not  been  solved.  For  this  purpose 
it  has  been  recommended  that  a  Referral  Center  be  estab- 
lished. .  .  ." 

As  for  Ohio  State,  he  said  its  plans  must  remain  uncertain 
until  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  had  acted  on  additional 
budget  needs.  He  explained  how  the  University  had  been  forced 
to  limit  entering  students  to  Ohio  residents  but  that  several  ways 
had  been  suggested  to  increase  its  capacity.  At  the  same  time,  he 
emphasized,  it  had  determined  that  its  policy  would  be  to  accept 
all  properly  qualified  Ohio  residents  who  come  before  it. 

He  congratulated  the  faculty  members  on  how  they  had  solved 
the  problems  of  the  post-war  years  to  date.  At  the  same  time  he 
reminded  them  that  the  next  period  would  bring  new  and  dif- 
ferent situations. 

Veterans  made  up  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  enrollment  in 
1946-47.  To  take  care  of  the  added  load  the  Veterans'  Center  in 
the  Administration  Building  was  enlarged  and  its  functions  ex- 
panded. In  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1946  alone  more  than  6800 
new  certificates  of  eligibility  for  veterans  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  were 
processed.  With  those  previously  enrolled,  this  brought  the  total 
for  the  fall  quarter  to  14,228. 

Early  in  1946  the  double  shift  program  of  classes  was  stepped 
up.  Classes  began  at  8  a.m.,  many  were  held  after  6  p.m.,  and  a 
few  did  not  end  until  11  p.m.  Even  then  mass  instruction  had  to 
be  resorted  to  in  elementary  classes  in  some  departments.  The 
heaviest  demands  were  at  the  incoming  freshman  and  sophomore 
levels.  An  introductory  course  in  Shakespeare,  for  example,  was 
"limited"  to  450  students.  Another  introductory  English  course 
was  held  to  300.  Other  similar  large  courses  included  Political 
Science  401,  with  200  and  another  with  175;  Geography  401  had 
520.  Other  large  ones  were  in  History  401  and  404,  Psychology 
401,  with  500. 
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Two  and  even  three  students  shared  single  laboratory  lockers 
in  some  cases.  The  new  Room  Use  Council  was  making  an  ex- 
haustive survey  of  classroom,  laboratory  and  other  space  on  the 
campus.  Additional  teachers  were  recruited  from  a  variety  of 
sources  such  as  the  emeriti,  wives  of  members  of  the  teaching  staff, 
and  graduate  students  and  assistants. 

The  real  campus  population  explosion  occurred  in  the  fall  of 
1946  when  enrollment,  as  of  October  8,  reached  a  record  24,235. 
This  was  in  contrast  with  12,015  a  year  earlier.  The  final  Autumn 
Quarter,  1946  figure  was  24,867.  About  13,000  veterans  were  en- 
rolled, or  roughly  three-fourths  of  all  the  men.  The  teaching  staff 
was  practically  doubled  at  around  2000  persons.  More  than  20,000 
applications  for  admission  from  outside  of  Ohio  were  turned 
down. 

Thirty-five  wooden  barracks  obtained  from  the  government 
were  in  use.  Most  classes  were  held  to  fewer  than  forty  students 
but  some,  as  noted,  had  as  many  as  500  to  600  enrolled.  Space  of 
all  kinds  was  at  a  premium — housing  as  well  as  classroom.  It  was 
especially  critical  for  married  veterans  and  for  new  teaching  staff 
members.  Letters  were  sent  to  10,000  alumni  in  Franklin  County 
(Columbus)  asking  them  to  open  their  homes  to  students.  The 
over-all  situation  was  complicated  by  a  local  street  car  strike,  by  a 
record  volume  of  traffic,  and  by  the  perennial  fact — now  worse — 
that  the  campus  telephone  lines  were  overloaded. 

There  were  complaints  over  long  lines  for  registration  and  for 
food.  To  ease  the  former,  separate  registration  and  fee  lines  for 
veterans  only  were  set  up  in  Derby  Hall.  Extra  caterers  were  also 
installed  in  some  buildings  to  augment  the  regular  cafeterias. 

Of  twenty-five  new  barracks  classroom  buildings,  eleven  were 
grouped  behind  Hagerty  and  Page  Halls,  others  in  the  area  of 
Derby-Lord-Brown  Halls,  west  of  the  Chemistry  building,  east  of 
Oxley  Hall  on  12th  Ave.,  north  of  the  B.  &  Z.  Building,  and  else- 
where. Most  of  them  were  partitioned  off  to  make  two  classrooms 
each. 

"We  know  college  isn't  going  to  be  easy  for  you  this  year," 
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Dr.  Bevis  told  the  students.  "We  believe  you  know  it  presents 
some  problems  for  us,  too.  Lots  of  things  will  be  wrong  and  the 
remedies  will  probably  come  slowly.  .  .  . 

"We  are  about  to  turn  the  world  over  to  you.  You  may  not 
like  it,  but  it's  all  there'll  be.  .  .  .  And  while  we  haven't  done 
very  well  with  the  world,  your  fathers  and  grandfathers  have 
raised  the  standard  of  living  far,  far  above  anything  known  in  the 
world  before." 

The  post-war  policy  by  which  demobilized  students  could 
cancel  all  "D"  and  "E"  grades  if  they  withdrew  from  classes  be- 
tween September  16,  1940  and  the  "date  of  cessation  of  hostilities" 
raised  the  issue  in  1946-47  as  to  just  when  the  latter  occurred. 
The  Adjutant  General  of  the  War  Department  reported  that  the 
President  had  ordered  the  suspension  of  offensive  action  on 
August  14, 1945  and  this  was  accepted  as  the  official  date. 

For  reasons  not  stated,  the  Trustees  at  their  September  7,  1948 
meeting  at  Gibraltar  directed  President  Bevis  to  submit  to  it  at 
the  next  meeting  admissions  requirements  of  the  various  colleges 
of  the  University  "and  the  method  by  which  such  standards  are 
formulated."  Thereafter,  it  ordered,  "all  such  requirements  shall 
be  subject  to  the  review  and  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees." 
Further  action  was  taken  at  the  October  18  meeting  to  make  the 
faculty  rules  and  regulations  consistent  "with  the  policies  of  this 
Board,"  in  other  words,  to  make  them  uniform. 

In  an  effort  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  state's  top  high  school 
graduates,  an  8-member  committee,  wih  Vice  President  Stradley 
as  chairman,  was  set  up  in  the  spring  of  1949.  What  it  sought  was 
a  "fair  share  of  Ohio's  best  students."  It  was  realized  that  the 
heaviest  impact  of  the  so-called  G.I.  benefits  was  about  over.  The 
committee  expected  to  offer  about  fifty  to  seventy-five  additional 
scholarships  in  1949-50.  Currently  there  were  only  twenty-eight 
so-called  straight  tuition  scholarships  plus  eighty-eight  elemen- 
tary teacher  training  scholarships. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  post-war  years  the  University  took 
steps  to  expand  its  services  to  the  state.  One  such  action  was  taken 
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at  the  February  9,  1948  Board  meeting  when  the  Trustees,  upon 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Bevis,  estabHshed  eighty-eight  tuition 
scholarships  in  the  College  of  Education,  or  one  for  each  county. 
This  was  done  to  help  relieve  the  scarcity  of  teachers.  In  1946,  Dr. 
Bevis  pointed  out,  the  University  had  1188  requests  for  elementary 
school  teachers  and  graduated  only  eighty-seven,  of  whom  seventy- 
two  were  placed. 

3.  Finances 

Added  funds  to  enable  the  University  to  meet  the  immediate 
post-war  needs  became  a  pressing  problem  in  the  winter  of  1946. 
President  Bevis  told  the  February  11,  1946  Board  meeting  that 
representations  had  been  made  to  the  governor  for  more  money. 
Four  days  earlier  the  heads  of  the  state  universities  had  again 
presented  detailed  figures  to  Governor  Lausche.  The  presidents 
asked  him  to  let  the  universities  put  their  needs  before  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature.  The  Board  authorized  Dr.  Bevis  to 
"urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  Governor  the  financial  needs  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  and  to  present  such  needs  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  special  session  if  opportunity  is  given." 

That  spring  the  University  was  operating  in  the  red  because 
of  having  to  meet  staff  and  other  needs  caused  by  the  swollen 
post-war  enrollment.  While  technically  illegal,  it  was  done  "in 
faith"  and  with  some  certainty  that  the  legislature  would  come  to 
its  relief  and  that  of  the  other  state  universities. 

In  an  address  before  Canton  alumni  on  April  22,  Dean  Harlan 
H.  Hatcher  said  the  University  was  already  $300,000  "in  the  red 
on  faith."  He  predicted  that  the  special  session  of  the  legislature 
would  "bail  us  out." 

Governor  Lausche  called  the  General  Assembly  into  a  special 
two-day  session  on  June  24.  It  voted  $4,469,869,  of  which  Ohio 
State  got  $2,468,564.  The  funds  voted  for  the  state  universities 
were  in  ratio  to  their  respective  enrollments.  The  legislature  also 
authorized  the  universities  to  provide  temporary  housing  for 
married  veterans  and  their  families  but  not  to  others. 
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The  student  fee  structure  was  a  continuing  problem.  From  the 
time  the  University  was  organized,  there  was,  in  theory,  no  tui- 
tion as  such.  Intead  there  was  an  "incidental"  fee  which  for  years 
was  nominal.  But  as  costs  mounted  rapidly  in  the  post-war  years, 
the  "incidental"  fee  was  increased  and  it  was  argued  each  time 
this  was  done  the  Land-Grant  principle  was  diminished  by  that 
much. 

Early  in  1947  the  Trustees  authorized  President  Bevis  to 
survey  "the  present  fee  schedule"  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon  at  the  next  Board  meeting.  He  was  instructed  further  at 
the  January  6  meeting  "to  meet  with  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
University  Council  in  the  interests  of  achieving  uniformity  in 
incidental  fees  where  appropriate." 

Business  Manager  Taylor  presented  the  results  of  the  fee  study 
at  the  February  3,  1947  Board  meeting.  He  said  the  Inter-Uni- 
versity Council  on  January  27  had  voted  unanimously  to  recom- 
mend that  the  member  institutions  increase  their  respective  "in- 
cidental" fees  to  $90  a  year.  On  this  basis,  the  administration 
recommended  that  with  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1947,  the  fee  at 
Ohio  State  be  raised  from  $20  to  $30  a  quarter  in  the  under- 
graduate colleges. 

In  Optometry,  Pharmacy  and  Veterinary  Medicine  it  was 
recommended  further  that  their  incidental  fee  be  increased  from 
$20  to  $35  a  quarter,  and  that  in  Dentistry  from  $15  to  $35.  But 
in  Law  and  Medicine,  where  the  fee  was  already  $35,  no  further 
change  was  recommended.  The  non-resident  fee  was  raised  from 
$50  to  $75  a  quarter. 

Under  Veterans  Administration  regulations  the  University 
in  March,  1947  added  $45  per  quarter  to  the  fees  charged  for  each 
veteran.  Unlike  some  other  universities,  however,  it  did  not  exact 
the  maximum.  At  the  same  time,  this  situation  enabled  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  next  few  years  to  build  up  a  "kitty"  which,  with  the 
approval  of  state  fiscal  authorities,  made  possible  its  use  as  a  sort 
of  revolving  fund  for  certain  major  campus  building  projects. 

For  the  1947-49  biennium  the  University  asked  the  legisla- 
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ture  for  $49,773,787.  Of  this  amount,  $25,527,434  was  for  salaries 
and  maintenance  and  $21,245,953  for  new  buildings,  remodeling, 
equipment,  and  additional  land,  plus  $3  million  for  the  Medical 
Center. 

In  support  of  the  request.  Dr.  Bevis  pointed  to  a  90  per  cent 
increase  in  enrollment  and  related  factors.  He  emphasized,  "The 
need  will  not  disappear  when  the  'veterans'  bulge'  disappears.  It 
is  the  belief  of  most  qualified  educators  that  1960  will  see  a 
doubling  of  the  enrollment  of  1940." 

But  Governor  Thomas  J.  Herbert  recommended  about  $5 
million  less  than  the  universities  had  sought.  The  amount  he 
favored  for  Ohio  State  was  $22,856,700  or  about  $2.5  million  less 
than  requested.  The  Trustees  complied  with  a  request  from  the 
governor  that  fees  be  increased  by  50  per  cent. 

The  University  fared  well  in  the  biennial  quest  for  ap- 
propriations to  meet  its  money  needs  for  1947-49.  It  emerged  with 
a  total,  including  Agricultural  Extension,  of  $43,950,722.  Such  an 
amount  would  have  been  undreamed  of  a  few  years  earlier  just 
as  it  was  only  a  beginning  on  what  was  to  come  in  the  'Sixties. 

Of  the  total  voted  by  the  legislature,  personal  service  (salaries, 
&c)  accounted  for  $19,529,000,  with  $4,962,700  for  maintenance. 
The  building  appropriation  was  $12,830,000,  but  of  this  $8  mil- 
lion was  earmarked  for  the  new  Medical  Center.  Of  the  remain- 
ing $4,830,000,  reappropriations  from  1945-46  amounted  to  $2,- 
950,000,  plus  $1,880,000  to  offset  increased  costs  for  seven  buildings. 
Five  new  building  items  totalling  $4,611,000  were  provided  for: 
library  addition,  $2.5  million;  Commerce  addition,  $1,085,000; 
and  electrical  engineering,  $750,000. 

Taking  cognizance  of  this  "excellent  outcome,"  the  Board  at 
its  June  30,  1947  meeting  congratulated  President  Bevis,  Business 
Manager  Taylor  and  other  University  officers  "for  the  manner 
in  which  the  University's  case  was  prepared  and  presented." 

Dr.  Bevis  next  presented  the  annual  salary  budget  for  1947-48. 
At  this  point  the  Trustees  asked  him  to  retire  from  the  meeting 
and  then  fixed  his  salary  at  $18,000  a  year,  up  from  $15,900, 
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Of  the  record  appropriations  voted,  the  Alumni  Monthly  ob- 
served in  its  July,  1947  issue,  "The  Ohio  State  University  has  been 
given  its  big  chance."  It  commented  also  on  the  related  enabling 
legislation  creating  the  University  Housing  Commission.  This 
was  authorized  to  issue  bonds,  buy  lands  and  erect  or  remodel 
buildings  "for  suitable  housing,  dormitory,  dining  hall  and  recrea- 
tional accommodations"  for  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

It  quoted  Dr.  Bevis  as  saying  that  the  governor  and  the 
General  Assembly  had  placed  the  University  in  "the  very  front 
rank  of  American  state  universities."  He  said  the  immediate 
objective  w^as  to  meet  the  needs  "of  the  expanded  student  body 
now  upon  our  campus.  At  longer  range,  however,  it  seeks  the 
realization  of  the  vision  held  before  our  eyes  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  its  Gibraltar  conference.  If  that  vision  is  realized,  Ohio 
State  University  will  take  its  rightful  place  in  Ohio  and  surround- 
ing areas  as  the  center  of  higher  education.  .  .  ." 

By  mid-October,  1947  the  new  building  program  began  to  take 
shape.  The  first  major  item  was  to  be  a  "recitation"  building  for 
the  School  of  Music  to  cost  $840,000.  The  next  was  a  $1,040,000 
Central  Service  building.  Then  came  the  Medical  Center,  fol- 
lowed by  physics,  the  main  library,  and  electrical  engineering. 

Early  in  the  new  year  plans  were  disclosed  for  a  new  and  en- 
larged physical  plant  for  the  College  of  Agriculture  west  of  the 
Olentangy  River.  Dean  Leo  L.  Rummell  said  the  first  two  build- 
ings would  be  for  dairy  technology  and  agricultural  chemistry, 
respectively.  New  Veterinary  Medicine  facilities  were  to  be  lo- 
cated north  of  Kinnear  Road,  also  west  of  the  river. 

A  25-year  campus  building  plan  was  spelled  out  early  in  May 
at  a  meeting  in  the  chapel  attended  by  some  250  faculty  and 
students.  It  was  outlined  by  Business  Manager  Taylor  and  Archi- 
tect Smith.  The  expansion  called  for  these  major  items:  a  field 
house,  a  "coliseum"  with  a  capacity  of  21,000,  completion  of  the 
Fine  Arts  and  Education  quadrangles,  a  women's  gymnasium,  ad- 
ditions to  the  men's  physical  education  building  and  Campbell 
Hall,  and  a  new  College  of  Law  "at  the  gateway  north  of  the 
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Museum."  Many  of  these  projects  came  about,  but  time  altered 
ideas  and  the  new  law  building,  for  example,  finally  came  into 
being  at  11th  Ave.  and  High  St.,  while  the  Mershon  Auditorium 
was  built  north  of  the  15th  Ave.  gateway.  With  the  substantial  en- 
largement of  the  University  Library,  the  Trustees  on  February  9, 
1948  formally  named  it  the  "William  Oxley  Thompson  Memorial 
Library." 

Trustee  Herbert  S.  Atkinson,  '13,  broke  ground  for  the  new 
recitation  (Music)  building  at  ceremonies  on  a  site  east  of  Hayes 
Hall  on  November  20, 1947.  He  used  a  silver  spade  which  twenty- 
six  years  earlier  had  figured  in  the  actual  start  on  the  Ohio 
Stadium. 

Ground  was  broken  in  May,  1948  for  the  new  $8-million 
Medical  Center.  Special  tribute  was  paid  to  Dr.  Russel  G.  Means, 
spearhead  of  the  campaign  to  get  the  necessary  initial  appropria- 
tion from  the  legislature.  Governor  Herbert,  Trustee  Atkinson, 
and  Deans  Doan  (Medicine)  and  Postle  (Dentistry),  took  part 
in  the  ceremony. 

At  the  annual  Sunset  Supper  the  next  month.  Dr.  Bevis  de- 
scribed the  spade  used  as  "the  old  shovel  that  broke  the  dam — the 
long  dry  spell  of  sixteen  years.  .  .  .  Many  times  in  its  history, 
the  University  has  been  in  the  valley  and  couldn't  see  the  heights. 
But  that's  not  the  case  now.  Our  enterprise  is  in  the  ascend- 
ancy. .  .  ." 

All  properties  in  the  University  physical  plant  and  all  business 
and  custodial  service  matters  growing  out  of  the  operation  of 
University  Hospital  were  assigned  to  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity business  manager  at  the  September  7,  1948  Board  meeting. 
All  of  the  former  and  their  employees  were  to  be  under  the 
director  of  physical  plant. 

It  was  foreseen  that  the  development  of  the  new  Medical  Cen- 
ter would  result  in  "greatly  increased  administrative  details."  To 
anticipate  this  the  Trustees  decreed  that  all  "medical  matters" 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  hospital  were  to  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine.  Admis- 
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sions,  collections,  accounting,  purchases,  the  dietary  department 
and  housekeeping,  and  other  matters  were  under  the  University 
business  manager.  This  was  effective  October  1,  1948.  Pursuant 
to  the  foregoing,  John  M.  Wilcoxon,  formerly  of  the  State  Audi- 
tor's office,  was  named  business  administrator  of  the  University 
Hospital. 

But  certain  questions  arose  by  the  spring  of  1949  as  to  "who  is 
to  run  the  Hospital"  as  to  medical  vs.  business  and  other  aspects. 
To  this  end  the  Board  on  June  10,  1949  approved  setting  up  an 
auditing  and  cost  control  department.  Povision  was  made  also 
for  a  hospital  superintendent  who  would  have  "at  least  nominal 
charge"  of  the  hospital's  business  affairs  subject  to  business  office 
rules. 

Efforts  to  obtain  both  a  Veterans  Hospital  and  a  cancer  wing 
in  connection  with  the  College  of  Medicine  continued  during  die 
early  summer  of  1948.  At  the  July  12  Board  meeting,  President 
Bevis  told  the  Trustees  that  Gen.  Carl  Gray,  Jr.,  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  said  he  Vv'as  "not  authorized  to  commit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  location  of  a  hospital  anywhere  in  Columbus." 

The  recommendation  of  Dean  Doan  for  the  allotment  of  $1.5 
million  from  the  Federal  government  to  establish  a  cancer  clinic 
in  connection  with  the  new  Medical  Center  had  been  forwarded 
"to  the  proper  authorities"  in  Washington.  The  plan  envisaged 
the  construction  on  the  campus  of  a  clinic  building  "containing 
some  20  beds  and  other  appropriate  facilities." 

An  item  in  the  1947-48  building  request  to  the  legislature 
was  $300,000  for  an  optometry  building.  The  Trustees  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1946  approved  a  recommendation  of  the  Development 
Fund  and  the  Ohio  State  Optometry  Association  to  this  end. 
Under  the  agreement  the  association  was  to  raise  $100,000  before 
January  1,  1947  as  a  condition  to  the  University  including  $200,- 
000  in  the  asking  budget  for  this  purpose. 

Early  in  1947  the  possibility  developed  that  the  University 
might  be  able  to  get  the  use,  from  the  Federal  government,  "of 
the  remaining  portion"  of  what  had  been  the  Scioto  Ordnance 
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Plant,  near  Marion.  Dr.  Bevis  told  the  Trustees  at  their  January 
6,  1947  meeting  that  he,  Vice  Presidents  Davis  and  Stradley,  the 
University  architect,  and  the  director  of  the  physical  plant  had 
inspected  the  facility  and  had  "formed  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  a  valuable  and  desirable  addition  to  the  University 
property."  Subject  to  Board  approval,  he  said  he  had  applied  for 
its  conveyance  to  the  University. 

If  it  could  be  had,  he  added  that  "the  proper  University  uses 
for  the  property  were  clearly  in  connection  with  Agriculture  and 
Engineering."  The  site  consisted  of  some  3900  acres.  He  asked  the 
Board  for  authority  to  "make  formal  and  definitive  application 
for  the  transfer  of  the  property"  and  to  negotiate  for  it.  This  was 
granted. 

But  any  idea  of  the  University  obtaining  any  of  the  ordnance 
plant  was  abandoned  ofhcially  at  the  January  12,  1948  Board 
meeting.  This  was  done  upon  recommendation  of  President  Bevis. 
He  said  he  now  believed  that  "it  would  be  inadvisable  for  the 
University  to  acquire  this  property."  He  asked  the  Board  to  in- 
struct him  to  tell  Federal  authorities  that  the  University  "will 
not  make  application  for  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  Scioto  Ordnance  Plant  acreage."  The  Board  approved 
his  recommendation. 

The  possibility  of  relocating  the  State  Fair  Grounds  on  a  site 
near  the  farm  campus  was  an  issue  in  the  winter  of  1948.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  former  Governor  Myers  Y.  Cooper,  the  State 
Fair  Relocation  Commission  had  a  number  of  sites  under  con- 
sideration. On  the  evening  of  January  29,  1948,  Governor  Cooper 
telephoned  President  Bevis  that  the  commission  had  unanimously 
agreed  upon  a  site  north  of  Ackerman  Road.  This  was  near  that 
portion  of  the  University  farm  west  of  Kenny  Road  and  south  of 
Ackerman  Road. 

At  the  February  9,  1948  Board  meeting.  President  Bevis  re- 
ported that  on  January  29,  he,  Business  Manager  Tavlor,  and 
Deans  Rummell  (Agriculture)  and  Krill  (Veterinary  Medicine) 
had  attended  a  meeting  of  the  commission  where  he  had  pointed 
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out  that  the  University  was  considering  the  expansion  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  west  of  the  Olentangy  River.  In  the  end  the 
fair  grounds  project  came  to  nought. 

4.  The  Faculty 

The  faculty,  meanwhile,  had  also  to  adjust  to  post-war  condi- 
tions. An  arm  of  the  Faculty  Council  was  the  Program  Commit- 
tee which  from  time  to  time  reported  to  the  Council  on  various 
matters  and  raised  questions  for  consideration.  At  the  October  8, 
1946  Council  meeting  Chairman  Ward  G.  Reeder,  Education, 
said  that  committee  members  had  suggested  some  twenty-one 
questions  for  Council  study  during  the  1946-47  school  year.  They 
covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Since  President  Bevis  had  addressed  the  faculty  on  the  previous 
afternoon  he  limited  his  comments  to  some  of  these  questions. 
"If  we  continue  to  take  all  students  as  they  come,"  he  remarked, 
"in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  more  than  two  or  three  times  the 
pre-war  enrollments.  This  raises  the  question  'is  this  desirable'? 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  work  in  some  fields 
can  be  done  elsewhere  in  the  state.  We  might,  therefore,  en- 
courage our  neighbors  to  carry  a  greater  share  of  the  teaching. 
.  .  .  The  graduate,  research,  and  professional  work,  which  is 
carried  at  a  higher  cost  and  for  fewer  students,  could  be  done 
here.  It  is  not  thought  that  all  of  the  elementary  work  would  be 
abandoned  on  the  campus,  but  that  the  emphasis  would  be  of  the 
higher  level." 

Another  special  committee  which  reported  to  the  Council 
near  the  close  of  the  1946-1947  school  year  dealt  with  the  ade- 
quacy of  faculty  salaries.  In  the  matter  of  "adequacy"  it  arrived 
at  six  conclusions: 

1.  Salaries  have  advanced  materially  in  the  University  recently. 

2.  Salary  developments  in  this  and  other  universities  have  created  a 
new^  market  for  teachers'  services  and  at  rapidly  rising  rates  of 
compensation. 

3.  Changes  in  these  market  levels  have  left  the  salaries  of  many  of 
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our  staff  below  present  market  levels  and  considerably  below 
those  in  prospect  for  next  year. 

4.  Salary  levels  in  this  institution  should  be  related  to  its  announced 
objectives,  namely,  to  make  this  an  outstanding  upper  class, 
professional,  and  graduate  institution. 

5.  A  comparison  of  our  current  salary  levels  with  those  of  some 
other  similar  institutions  indicates  that  we  are  not  now  in  a 
strong  competitive  position. 

6.  Salary  plans  already  in  force  or  approved  for  next  year's  operating 
budgets  in  comparable  institutions  will  further  increase  the 
discrepancy  in  our  salary  levels. 

The  committee  recommended  that  "A  poHcy  be  adopted 
which  will  allow  for  a  considerable  number  of  selective  salary 
adjustments  of  substantial  amount  at  all  levels,"  and  that  "A 
serious  effort  be  made  to  effect  considerable  progress  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  new  schedule  of  salary  minima  suggested," 
namely,  instructor,  $2750;  assistant  professor,  $3500;  associate 
professor,  $4500;  and  professor,  $5500.  Within  a  decade  these 
minima  were  greatly  exceeded. 

Two  steps  were  taken  early  in  1947  to  help  staff  members  meet 
the  post-war  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  One  was  to  boost  the  wages 
of  non-teaching  staff  personnel  by  2  per  cent  of  their  base  salaries. 
The  other  was  a  concession  to  faculty  members  teaching  during 
a  fourth  quarter  instead  of  the  usual  three.  For  some  years  they 
had  been  paid  for  this  extra  service  at  the  rate  of  two-ninths  of 
their  annual  rate.  Effective  July  1,  1947  diis  was  increased  to  a 
full  one-third. 

A  committee  named  to  review  the  University's  retirement 
and  group  insurance  programs  made  a  lengthy  report  at  the 
April  8,  1947  Faculty  Council  meeting.  The  committee  reached 
the  conclusion  that  "our  program  provides  retirement  allowances 
and  group  insurance  comparable  to  those  of  other  institutions 
studied."  It  had  studied  the  plans  in  force  at  fourteen  other  major 
universities. 

At  the  same  time  it  recommended  that:  faculty  and  staff 
members  "give  serious  consideration  to  the  desirability  of  adding 
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to  their  retirement  annuities"  by  contributing  multiples  of  $100 
to  the  State  Teachers  Retirement  System  each  year,  that  they 
"give  serious  consideration"  to  buying  "E"  bonds  for  annuity 
purposes,  that  the  Trustees  make  participation  optional  for  the 
first  three  years  for  new  instructors  and  for  the  first  two  years  for 
tliose  above  instructor,  that  compulsory  retirement  be  reduced 
from  age  70  to  68,  and  that  the  feasibility  be  studied  of  providing 
disability  protection  and  group  health  insurance  for  faculty  mem- 
bers and  dieir  families. 

Another  problem  the  veterans'  bulge  brought  was  that  of  a 
large  number  of  young  and  relatively  inexperienced  teachers.  In 
the  spring  of  1947  a  special  committee  sought  to  deal  with  this.  It 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  eighty-three  departments  as  part  of  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  teaching  competency. 

"The  huge  and  rapid  expansion  of  the  University,"  the  com- 
mittee reported  May  8,  1947  to  the  Faculty  Council,  "has  taxed 
its  resources  for  teaching.  Many  inexperienced  teachers  and  many 
who  are  new  to  the  Ohio  State  University  environment  have 
been  added  to  the  department  staffs.  It  is  an  exacting  task  for 
those  without  previous  teaching  experience  to  develop  quickly 
and  adequately  the  necessary  classroom  skills  and  deportment 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities  with  satisfaction  to  themselves 
and  to  the  best  advancement  of  the  students.  .  .  ." 

The  committee  asked  a  series  of  questions  of  the  departments 
but  got  only  a  39  per  cent  response.  "Though  much  has  been 
done,"  the  report  said,  "much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
teaching  standards  are  fully  satisfactory."  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  a  Committee  on  Improvement  of  Teaching  be  set  up. 

"Noteworthy  progress"  in  faculty  salaries  "at  all  levels"  in  the 
past  year  was  reported  by  a  special  committee  at  the  March  16, 
1948  Faculty  Council  meeting.  In  summary  it  made  six  other 
points:  the  administration's  budgeting  practices  and  policies  were 
"in  accord"  with  the  Council's  earlier  judgment;  it  was  on  "the 
higher  salary  levels  that  we  seem  to  compare  least  favorably  with 
comparable  institutions";  it  did  not  "seem  opportune"  at  the 
moment  to  adopt  a  new  schedule  of  salary  minima,  or  to  attempt 
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"to  specify  any  future"  such  schedule;  but  it  "would  seem  wise" 
to  set  a  new  schedule  "just  as  soon  as  a  strongly  competitive  scale 
can  be  adopted  and  still  leave  sufficient  funds  for  a  substantial 
number"  of  merit  increases;  but  in  the  interim  to  cielete  "the 
present  outmoded"  schedule. 

What  seemed  like  a  major  improvement  in  regard  to  faculty 
salaries  was  taken  at  the  April  19,  1948  Board  meeting.  Upon 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Bevis,  the  Trustees  approved  increases 
in  the  four  teaching  ranks  from  those  set  in  July,  1941  to  the 
following,  effective  in  1948-49:  instructor,  from  $1800  to  $2700; 
assistant  professor,  from  $2650  to  $3900;  associate  professor,  from 
$3500  to  $5100;  ad  professor,  from  $4000  to  $6000.  These  increases 
seemed  substantial  at  the  time  but  were  dwarfed  by  the  changes 
that  occurred  in  the  next  decade. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  Council,  the  Trustees 
on  June  14,  1948  took  a  step  to  improve  University  standards  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of  faculty  members  or  administra- 
tive officers  working  toward  advanced  degrees  in  the  University. 
Earlier  this  had  sometimes  gone  to  extremes  when  men  (or 
women)  took  advanced  degrees,  especially  the  Ph.D.,  in  their 
own  departments.  In  rare  cases  a  department  chairman  even  took 
such  a  degree  from  staff  members  who  were  actually  his  col- 
leagues or  subordinates. 

Starting  with  the  Summer  Quarter,  1948,  the  new  rule 
stipulated  that  "no  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant  profes- 
sor, or  college  or  University  administrative  officer  will  be  per- 
mitted to  become  a  candidate  in  this  University  for  a  degree 
administered  by  the  Graduate  School."  But  any  such  person  who, 
before  the  summer  of  1948,  had  been  granted  permission  to  work 
toward  "a  degree  in  this  University  may  complete  all  require- 
ments for  that  degree." 

A  special  faculty  committee  to  study  the  adequacy  of  faculty 
salaries  on  the  campus,  set  up  in  November,  1949,  reported  its 
findings  at  the  May  9,  1950  Faculty  Council  meeting.  The  com- 
mittee was  the  same  as  had  reported  similarly  in  1947  and  1948. 
It  found  that  "very  substantial  progress  in  salary  levels"  had  been 
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made  on  the  campus  in  the  decade  1939-40  to  1949-50.  The  com- 
mittee found  also  that  "salaries  in  this  University  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  Our  figures  also  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  professorial  group  has  fared  least  w^ell  in  cost-of-living  terms 
and  that  instructors  have  been  the  most  favored  group." 

At  the  April  29,  1947  special  Faculty  Council  meeting,  the 
Committee  on  University  Professorships  recommended  that  such 
a  rank  be  estabHshed.  In  arriving  at  this  decision  it  had  had  con- 
siderable correspondence  with  other  universities.  It  said  it  felt 
that  the  advantages  of  such  a  move  outweighed  any  potential 
dangers  such  as  the  creation  of  "invidious  comparisons  between 
the  abiHties  of  men  in  various  fields." 

Specifically  it  recommended  that  such  professorships  carry  a 
stipend  of  $10,000  a  year  and  that  their  holders  be  freed  from  all 
departmental  and  college  administrative  and  teaching  responsi- 
bilities "except  these  which  they  may  care  to  undertake."  They 
were  to  be  responsible  to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The 
report  noted  that  criteria  for  such  professorships  must  be  "general 
and  each  case  must  be  decided  upon  its  own  merits."  But  one 
criterion  was  pre-eminence  in  creative  work.  The  Council  gave 
final  approval  to  the  creation  of  University  Professorships  at  its 
June  3,  1947  meeting.  A  motion  to  name  these  professorships 
"after  distinguished  persons  chosen  by  the  appropriate  University 
authorities"  was  passed. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bevis,  the  Trustees  wrote 
into  their  By-Laws  the  longstanding  rule  and  policy  that  ap- 
pearances before  the  legislature  or  state  agencies  "shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  University  President."  Such  a  policy  was  first 
adopted  late  in  the  Thompson  administration.  The  new  one,  ap- 
proved January  6,  1947,  covered  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  appropriation  requests  "and  official  dealings"  on  the  Uni- 
versity's behalf  "with  all  State  department  offices,  boards  and 
agencies."  Unauthorized  appearances,  moreover,  before  state 
officers  or  agencies  were  prohibited.  The  minutes  gave  no  inkling 
as  to  why  this  matter  came  up  at  this  time. 
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6.  The  Post-War  Program 

Various  actions  were  taken  in  1948-49  by  the  Faculty  Council 
to  point  the  University's  feet  more  firmly  in  the  direction  of  its 
post-war  program.  On  November  9  it  recommended  that  the 
President  name  special  committees  to  study  1 )  teaching  methods 
and  procedures;  2)  adult  education,  extension  courses,  Junior 
College  and  general  education;  3)  a  University  Press;  and  4)  ex- 
tended leaves  of  absence  for  professional  development. 

Shortly  afterward,  a  special  committee  on  instructional  loads 
found  that  teaching  loads  in  the  University  "are  consistently  higher 
than  in  a)  five  selected  'Big  Nine'  Universities  (IHinois,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota),  and  b)  twenty-eight  selected 
American  universities."  Further,  teaching  loads  for  selected  col- 
leges of  the  University  were  "consistently  higher  than  in  the  com- 
parable colleges"  of  the  five  Big  Nine  universities.  The  committee 
recommended  that  campus  teaching  loads  should  call  for  "average 
maximums"  of  from  nine  to  twelve  hours,  according  to  rank.  On 
February  8,  1949,  the  Council  voted  to  do  away  with  the  post-war 
policy  of  giving  credit  for  military  service  and  to  abolish  the  7- 
week  rule  which  provided  for  a  credit  bonus  to  service  men. 

The  Council  on  Instruction  had  taken  a  stand,  meanwhile,  for 
a  broader  base  of  courses  as  a  general  University  requirement  in 
December,  1946.  The  Faculty  Council  agreed  to  consider  at  a  later 
meeting  the  questions  this  raised.  A  letter,  from  Vice  President 
Davis  as  chairman,  said  the  Council  on  Instruction 

believes  that  a  University  of  the  standing  of  Ohio  State  has  educa- 
tional responsibilities  beyond  that  of  the  training  of  individuals  in 
the  technical  competencies  of  the  various  professions.  It  is  con- 
vinced that  university  graduation  also  demands  a  perspective  on 
human  affairs  and  a  capacity  to  assume  the  duties  of  informed 
citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

To  this  end,  the  Council  felt  that  a  minimum  of  forty-five 
hours  "of  broadening  courses"  should  be  required  for  all  bachelor 
and  professional  degrees  and  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to 
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candidacy  in  the  Graduate  School.  Of  these  hours  not  more  than 
fifteen  could  be  in  any  one  department.  At  its  January  14,  1947 
meeting  the  Faculty  Council  approved  a  policy  of  requiring  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  the  degree  requirements  for  under- 
graduate degrees  "be  work  considered  broadening  in  purpose  and 
eflect." 

In  its  annual  report  to  the  Faculty  Council  for  1946-47,  the 
Council  on  Instruction  called  attention  to  various  problems  it  had 
faced  during  the  year.  Many  of  these  were  posed  by  new  curricula. 
Among  them  were:  a  5-year  program  in  Pharmacy,  a  new  B.A. 
curriculum,  a  labor-economics  curriculum,  a  two-year  program 
in  dental  technology,  one  in  restaurant  management,  and  one  in 
aeronautical  engineering  leading  to  an  M.Sc. 

"The  department  of  Speech  and  the  Schools  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  Music,"  the  report  noted,  "have  presented  exception- 
ally large  programs  of  expansion  for  next  year.  The  Council  did 
not  find  it  possible  with  the  resources  available  to  approve  these 
proposals  in  full,  but  did  approve  those  portions  which  seemed 
most  essential  for  the  immediate  progress  of  the  units  concerned." 

The  year  1946-47  was  marked  by  two  other  major  curriculum 
changes.  That  year  the  new  5-year  program  in  Engineering  was 
in  effect.  The  intent  of  requiring  a  fifth  year  was  to  broaden  the 
program.  But  under  it  outstanding  students  could  earn  a  master's 
degree  along  with  the  bachelor's  degree. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  also  adopted  a  5-year  program.  This 
was  to  be  effective  July  1,  1948.  It  was  divided,  however,  into  two 
years  of  pre-pharmacy  and  three  years  of  pharmacy.  According  to 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Ohio 
State  had  the  first  college  of  pharmacy  to  adopt  a  5-year  program. 

Upon  Faculty  Council  recommendation,  the  College  of  Den- 
tistry was  authorized  to  establish  a  program  for  training  dental 
technicians  effective  October  1,  1947.  This  was  approved  at  the 
February  3,  1947  Board  meeting.  The  purpose  was  to  help  stu- 
dents, with  a  sound  training  in  science,  to  develop  skills  in  the 
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making  of  dentures  and  other  prosthetic  appliances.  This  was 
launched  as  a  four-year  program  but  leading  to  a  certificate  rather 
than  to  a  degree.  The  program  was  abandoned  in  time. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  asked  approval  at  the 
March  9,  1948  Faculty  Council  meeting  of  its  intention  to  add  a 
year  of  pre-professional  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college. 
This  was  in  the  belief  that  its  students  "should  have  more  train- 
ing in  the  basic  sciences  and  humanities."  It  was  expected  that 
this  would  also  provide  "more  extensive  clinical  training"  in  the 
senior  year. 

Concern  as  to  how  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  physicians, 
dentists,  and  veterinarians  was  embodied  in  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  September  7,  1948  Board  meeting.  "In  order  that  the  Uni- 
versity discharge  its  public  obligations  in  this  respect,"  the  resolu- 
tion, offered  by  Trustee  Warner  M.  Pomerene,  asked  the  president 
to  request  the  deans  of  the  three  colleges  concerned  to  submit  a 
report  at  the  next  meeting.  They  were  asked  "to  outline  the  plans 
of  each  College  to  provide  training  for  such  number  of  students 
in  each  College  as  will  discharge  the  full  duty  of  the  University 
to  the  people  of  Ohio  and  to  the  public  generally,  in  providing 
graduate  practitioners  in  these  three  vital  fields." 

At  a  resumed  session  on  September  10,  Trustee  Dargusch 
offered  a  related  resolution  concerning  the  College  of  Medicine. 
This  was  in  anticipation  of  the  completion  of  the  new  Medical 
Center  in  1950,  thus  making  available  additional  teaching  facili- 
ties. This  in  turn  would  enable  the  College  to  increase  its  enroll- 
ment. On  this  basis  the  resolution  asked  the  administration  "to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the  following  en- 
rollment of  freshman  students  in  the  College  of  Medicine:  1948, 
84;  1949, 84;  1950, 110;  1951, 150." 

A  proposed  plan  whereby  the  number  of  first  year  students 
in  medicine  could  be  increased  beyond  that  approved  in  Septem- 
ber, 1948  was  reported  at  the  May  9,  1949  Board  meeting.  The 
scheme  was  worked  out  by  Dr.  Ronald  B.  Thompson,  registrar. 
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Dr.  Bevis  told  the  Board  it  was  "an  ingenious  plan  which  has  much 
merit  for  making  still  further  use  of  our  physical  facilities  by  tak- 
ing in  an  additional  class  each  year." 

To  implement  it,  he  added,  would  require  "certain  additions 
to  the  staff  and  some  additional  expense."  But  if  this  was  done, 
he  said,  "our  Medical  School  will  be  making  in  proportion  a 
greater  contribution  in  supplying  sufficient  numbers  of  doctors 
than  any  other  in  the  country."  The  Board  approved  Dr.  Bevis's 
request  that  a  comprehensive  study  be  made  of  the  advantages, 
cost,  etc.,  of  the  Thompson  "or  similar  plan"  be  made  and  he  was 
asked  to  have  "said  report  ready  for  the  Board  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible." 

Vice  President  Hatcher  made  a  progress  report  on  the  Thomp- 
son acceleration  plan  at  the  June  10,  1949  Board  meeting.  A 
motion  was  passed  to  make  it  University  policy  "to  adopt  a  plan 
which  will  have  as  its  goal  die  increase  of  the  number  of  entrants 
in  the  Medical  School  as  follows:  1950-51, 145;  1951-52  and  there- 
after, 200." 

New  and  expanded  services  for  students,  new  departments  of 
instruction,  and  broadening  curriculum  requirements  were  among 
changes  that  marked  the  school  year  1947-48.  In  the  area  of  stu- 
dent relations,  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  alone  14,473  veterans  were 
helped  by  the  Veterans'  Center.  The  Occupational  Opportunities 
Service  similarly  gave  vocational  counseling  to  3682  students. 

New  departments  created  were  welding  engineering,  preven- 
tive medicine  and  radiology.  A  new  geology  field  station  was 
opened  at  Ephraim,  Utah.  Admission  and  other  requirements 
were  being  raised  in  the  professional  colleges.  In  Law  the  point- 
hour  for  admission  was  raised  from  2.0  to  2.25,  and  the  applicant 
must  pass  a  legal  aptitude  test. 

Luke  K.  Cooperrider,  director,  presented  a  12-page  report  on 
the  Twilight  School  at  the  May  10,  1949  Faculty  Council  meet- 
ing. He  recalled  that  while  evening  classes,  special  institutes  and 
refresher  courses  had  been  offered  for  years  the  Twilight  School 
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was  not  recognized  as  a  University  administrative  unit  until  July 
24,  1942.  Since  then  it  had  been  part  of  the  University  Division. 
In  January,  1946  the  Wright-Patterson  Field  Graduate  Center, 
under  a  contract  with  the  Army  Air  Force,  became  another  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Twilight  School. 

During  1948-49  some  225  courses  were  offered  by  Twilight 
School  through  thirty-four  departments.  But  there  was  "a  definite 
reduction"  both  in  the  number  of  such  courses  ofTered  and  in  the 
Twilight  School  enrollment.  "Some  departments  have  offered 
nothing  within  this  year,"  the  report  noted.  "This  we  .  .  .  con- 
sider to  be  decidedly  unfortunate  and  a  backward  trend.  If  we  are 
to  go  ahead,  this  situation  must  be  corrected,  .  .  ." 

Twilight  enrollments  for  the  six  years  varied  as  follows:  1942- 
43,  1308;  1943-44,  2055;  1944-45,  3986;  1945-46,  2765;  1946-47, 
2734;  and  1947-48,  2511.  The  drop  in  the  past  year  was  laid  to  "a 
decided  reduction  of  our  program  and  to  departmental  problems 
over  which  we  had  no  control,  nor  have  we  recovered  from  that 
shock." 

The  report  closed  with  eight  recommendations:  1)  "let  all 
educators  dismiss  prejudices  against  adult  education  .  .  .  ;"  2) 
"let  us  reapportion  support  in  accordance  with  the  growing  neces- 
sity of  adult  education  as  a  generator  and  preserver  of  social 
values.  .  .  .";  3)  "let  us  devote  serious  thought  and  substantial 
sums  of  money  to  the  expansion  of  training  facilities  for  adult 
education.  .  .  .";  4)  "survey  comprehensively  and  intelligently  the 
educational  needs  interests  and  needs  of  adults";  5)  "work  to- 
ward abolishing  the  all-too-prevalent  system  of  making  each  unit 
of  adult  education  pay  its  own  way";  6)  "study  seriously  the 
differences  in  methods  and  in  substance  of  subject  matter  in- 
volved in  the  teaching  process  in  adult  education  as  contrasted 
with  'regular'  education";  7)  "foster  the  tradition  of  adaptability 
in  young  and  old  by  minimizing  the  importance  of  rigid  record- 
ing of  intellectual  achievement.  .  .  ."  and  by  actually  behaving  as 
if  education  ,  .  .  never  ends,  but  must  go  on  till  death  or  senility 
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claims  us";  and  8)  "it  is  well  past  the  hour  of  decision  as  to  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  bringing  integrity  to  our  citizens 
and  integration  to  our  society.  .  .  ." 

5.  University  Organization 

Earlier  action  of  the  Faculty  Council,  at  its  May  3,  1945  meet- 
ing, approved  four  days  later  by  the  Trustees,  in  establishing  a 
School  of  Music  in  place  of  the  former  department  had  two  side 
effects.  It  brought  into  the  open  "sharp  difFerences"  in  the  Council 
and  led  to  a  sweeping  study  of  the  entire  problem  of  University 
organization.  This  study  was  made  by  a  5-man  committee,  ap- 
pointed May  17,  1945  by  President  Bevis,  with  Dean  Arthur  T. 
Martin,  of  Law,  as  chairman.  Martin  died  in  February,  1946  and 
Prof.  Harry  Vanneman,  also  of  Law,  succeeded  him. 

Earlier  the  Post-War  Planning  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  among  other  things,  recommended  the  transfer 
of  eight  departments  to  that  college.  Then  the  University  Policy 
Committee  suggested  changes  in  existing  University  organization. 
Dr.  Bevis  gave  the  new  "campus-wide"  committee  a  mandate  "to 
make  a  thorough  and  objective  study  of  the  entire  subject"  with 
respect  to  the  "allocation  of  departments,  schools,  and  other  organ- 
izational units  of  the  several  colleges  of  the  University."  When  it 
had  done  this  he  asked  it  "to  report  (a)  recommendations  as  to 
theory  and  basic  policy,  and  (b)  such  specific  application  of  theory 
and  policy  as  appears  to  you  to  be  desirable." 

Because  of  the  death  of  Martin  much  of  the  committee's  earlier 
work  had  to  be  repeated.  It  not  only  interviewed  all  deans  and 
department  heads  "concerned  in  any  way  by  any  proposed  re- 
organization," but  consulted  others.  It  studied  also  the  organiza- 
tional plans  of  other  leading  colleges  and  universities. 

After  some  two  years,  the  committee  in  the  fall  of  1949  brought 
in  a  majority  and  two  minority  reports.  The  majority  report  ran 
to  fourteen  typescript  pages  and  each  of  the  others  to  two  pages. 
In  essence  the  majority  report  called  for  a  sweeping  reorganiza- 
tion of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  creation  of  four  new  colleges. 
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Two  committee  members,  Profs.  Ray  Fife  and  T.  C.  Holy, 
dissented  from  all  of  the  recommendations  in  the  majority  report 
calling  "for  die  transfer  of  schools  and  departments  to  other 
colleges."  They  took  exception  to  the  assumption  in  the  majority 
report  that  "pure  research  should  take  precedence  over  applied 
research,"  and  that  "departmental  programs  now  weak  where 
they  are  located,  will  become  greatly  strengthened  by  transferring 
them  to  the  proposed  revamping  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences." 

Holy  and  Fife  contended  also  that  in  all  the  committee's  delib- 
erations no  evidence  had  been  offered  to  indicate  that  "the  schools 
and  departments  recommended  for  transfer"  were  not  "doing  a 
satisfactory  job"  where  they  were,  that  the  directors  and  depart- 
ment chairmen  Vanneman  had  interviewed  as  to  the  proposed 
transfers  "were  practically  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  such  a 
move,"  and  that  since  the  correspondence  with  other  universities 
indicated  "no  ideal  pattern  for  university  organization,"  they  felt 
that  there  was  "no  assurance"  that  the  plan  the  majority  proposed 
"would  improve  the  functioning  of  the  Ohio  State  University." 

The  other  minority  report  had  to  do  with  the  allocation  of 
the  department  of  mineralogy.  Prof.  Paul  N.  Lehoczky  objected 
to  the  fact  that  the  general  committee,  by  a  4  to  3  vote,  had  recom- 
mended shifting  the  department  from  Engineering  to  a  proposed 
new  College  of  Physical  Sciences.  Lehoczky  called  such  a  move 
"inadvisable." 

In  its  lengthy  report,  the  majority  dealt  in  turn  with  such 
facets  of  the  problem  as  "bigness,"  "accidental  vs.  planned  develop- 
ment," enrollment,  and  theory  and  basic  policy  and  their  specific 
application.  The  committee  felt  unanimously  that  a  transfer  of  all 
twenty-two  or  more  departments  concerned  "with  fundamental 
areas  of  learning"  to  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  would  create 
a  college  so  large  as  to  be  "unwieldy  and  inefficient."  It  cited  "a 
dread  on  the  part  of  many"  of  those  interviewed  at  "being  lost  in 
a  huge  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  But  it  called  the  current 
allocation  of  many  departments  of  fundamental  learning  on  the 
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campus  "the  result  of  accidental  or  chance  development  and  often 
of  the  dominance  of  a  strong  personality." 

In  mid-stream,  meanwhile,  the  committee  felt  it  had  to  alter 
its  course  because  of  the  lengthy  discussion  of  a  long  range  plan 
for  the  University  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  from 
September  4  to  6,  1946  at  Gibraltar,  (see  Chapter  X).  This  was 
the  so-called  25-year  plan. 

On  this  point  the  committee  explained : 

Your  committee  was  approaching  the  conclusion  of  its  work  when 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Administration  leaders  of  the  Uni- 
versity held  the  August  (sic)  conference  at  Gibraltar.  As  a  result  of 
decisions  there  reached,  the  majority  of  your  Committee  concluded 
that  its  aim  should  be  to  propose  a  plan  which  in  its  judgment 
would  give  to  the  University  an  organizational  set-up  best  designed 
to  further  the  educational  policies  approved  at  this  conference  for 
the  future  of  Ohio  State  University.  This  meant  a  radical  change 
in  our  thinking  and  in  the  plan  which  was  evolved.  The  future 
emphasis  at  this  University,  we  understand,  is  to  be  upon  graduate 
work  and  in  the  professional  and  vocational  areas.  .  .  . 

In  essence,  the  committee's  plan  called  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
School  of  Arts  &  Sciences  to  replace  the  existing  college  of  that 
name  along  with  four  new  colleges.  The  University  would  then 
consist  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  other  nine  colleges,  and  the 
new  Arts  and  Sciences  School.  This  last,  in  the  words  of  the 
report,  "on  the  undergraduate  level,  will  be  the  counterpart  of 
the  Graduate  School  on  the  graduate  level."  It  would  organize 
curricula  for  students  in  general  education,  life  sciences,  physical 
sciences,  humanities,  and  social  sciences,  and  give  professional 
training  for  professional  or  vocational  colleges. 

The  four  new  colleges,  with  the  proposed  reallocation  of  de- 
partments, would  be:  Life  Sciences — botany,  bacteriology,  psy- 
chology, zoology  "(and  entomology — and  genetics.?)",  physical 
education  and  health,  physiology.  Home  Economics;  Physical 
Sciences — chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  geography  "(?)", 
mineralogy,  and  physics  and  Optometry:  Humanities — English, 
speech,  Romance  languages,  classical  languages,  German,  philoso- 
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phy,  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  and  Music;  and  Social  Sciences — 
history,  political  science,  sociology,  economics,  and  Journalism. 

Each  of  these  colleges  would  have  a  dean  responsible  directly 
to  the  president's  office  in  budgetary  and  other  matters.  Students 
in  those  colleges  would  be  registered  in  the  Arts  &  Sciences 
School  and  in  the  Graduate  School.  "Thus  a  consistent  plan  of 
student  enrollment  in  undergraduate  levels  is  achieved,"  the  report 
observed,  "and  in  both  areas  there  will  be  schools  with  students 
but  no  faculties  and  colleges  with  faculties  but  no  students." 

A  study  of  the  memoranda  of  the  interviews  with  deans  and 
department  heads,  the  report  conceded,  "will  reveal  an  almost 
uniform  opinion  against  such  a  change,"  particularly  on  the  part 
of  the  eight  or  nine  departments  and  schools  which  the  plan 
would  transfer  to  another  college,  especially  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  objections  centered  in  "contentment  with  existing  relation- 
ships, satisfaction  with  existing  deans,  and  dread  of  bigness." 

Controversial  allocations  to  the  proposed  College  of  Life  Sci- 
ences involved  botany,  psychology,  physiology,  and  physical  edu- 
cation and  health.  For  the  proposed  College  of  Physical  Sciences 
there  was  controversy  over  the  inclusion  of  geography  and  min- 
eralogy. There  was  objection  likewise  to  the  transfer  of  the  Schools 
of  Music  and  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  to  the  new  College  of  Hu- 
manities, chiefly  on  the  argument  that  they  belonged  in  Education. 
There  was  similar  objection  to  taking  economics  and  sociology  out 
of  Commerce. 

The  report  closed  on  this  note: 

The  proposal  made  in  this  report,  Mr.  President,  is  far  more  sweep- 
ing than  anything  contemplated  before  the  August  (sic)  meeting  at 
Gibraltar.  The  majority  of  your  Committee  believes  that  the  re- 
organization here  planned  in  outline  will  implement  the  new 
policy  for  the  future  of  Ohio  State  University.  We  recognize  that 
vested  interests  are  attacked  and  time-honored  practices  are  dis- 
turbed. Nevertheless,  we  believe  the  philosophy  underlying  the  plan 
is  educationally  sound.  .  .  .  The  shifting  of  a  department  from 
a  college  to  which  it  has  long  been  allocated  to  one  of  these  new 
colleges  is  a  very  different  proposal  than  a  shift  to  a  great  unwieldy 
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College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  No  department  will  be  lost  or  over- 
shadowed by  mere  bigness.  .  .  . 

The  report  had  a  covering  letter  from  Vanneman,  with  a 
request  that  the  committee  be  discharged.  The  committee  voted 
unanimously  that  Arts  &  Sciences  be  abolished  as  a  college. 
Only  Holy  and  Fife,  however,  supported  a  motion  not  to  disturb 
the  current  allocation  of  eight  departments  and  the  Schools  of 
Music  and  Fine  Arts.  Four  other  motions  were  carried,  by  votes 
of  five  to  two,  for  the  reallocation  of  six  departments  and  the 
School  of  Home  Economics  to  Life  Sciences,  of  five  departments 
and  the  School  of  Optometry  to  Physical  Sciences,  of  six  depart- 
ments and  the  Schools  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts  to  Humanities, 
and  of  four  departments  and  the  School  of  Journalism  to  Social 
Sciences.  The  main  report  was  signed  by  all  five  committee  mem- 
bers: Profs.  Foster  Rhea  Dulles,  George  W.  Eckelberry,  Paul  N. 
Lehoczky,  Bruce  K.  Wiseman  and  Harry  W.  Vanneman. 

The  committee  report  was  undated  but  President  Bevis's  letter 
of  acknowledgment  bore  the  date  of  October  27,  1947.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Vanneman  as  chairman.  In  it  Dr.  Bevis  thanked  the 
committee  and  added  that  the  report  had  been  gone  over  "care- 
fully in  this  office  and  the  Council  on  Instruction  has  given  it 
consideration."  Then  he  added  significantly:  "The  central  recom- 
mendation— the  creation  of  four  new  colleges — is  obviously  a 
long-range  objective.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  report  at  hand." 

From  this  point  the  report,  and  its  important  recommendations, 
apparently  remained  in  limbo.  There  is  no  record  of  its  ever  hav- 
ing come  before  the  Faculty  Council,  none  of  any  action  on  it  by 
the  Council  on  Instruction,  and  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Trustees' 
minutes.  But  nearly  a  score  of  years  later — in  the  school  year  1966- 
67 — another  sweeping  plan  was  adopted  which  incorporated  many 
of  the  ideas  advanced  by  the  Vanneman  committee  in  the  spring 
of  1947. 

In  the  school  year  1946-47  steps  were  taken  also  to  fix  criteria 
for  the  creation  of  new  colleges  and  departments.  Earlier  many 
such  moves  seemed  to  be  left  to  chance  or  to  the  impulse  of  the 
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moment.  Prof.  Vanneman,  chairman,  Committee  on  Criteria  for 
Establishing  Departments  and  Colleges,  submitted  a  report  setting 
up  four  criteria  "which  should  control  the  establishment  or  main- 
tenance of  a  department,"  and  a  like  number  in  respect  to  colleges. 

The  criteria  for  departments  were:  "1)  A  distinctive  and  im- 
portant core  of  subject  matter,  2)  A  demonstrated  need  for  the 
development  of  such  subject  matter  based  upon  both  local  and 
regional  considerations,  3)  A  demonstrated  need  from  the  point 
of  view  of  administrative  efficiency,  4)  Availability  of  financial 
support  determined  by  considerations  of  university  priorities."  An 
amendment  added  the  words  "with  a  qualified  teaching  staff 
available"  to  Point  1. 

For  colleges,  similarly,  the  criteria  were:  "1)  A  group  of 
closely  related  departments  (or  in  rare  cases  a  single  department) 
with  a  similar  objective  along  broad  educational  lines — general  or 
professional,  2)  A  demonstrated  need  from  the  point  of  view  of 
educational  policy,  3)  A  demonstrated  need  from  the  point  of 
view  of  administrative  efficiency,  4)  Availability  of  financial  sup- 
port determined  by  considerations  of  university  priorities."  The 
report  was  accepted  at  the  February  11,  1947  Faculty  Council 
meeting. 

Two  additions  to  University  activities  were  authorized  in  July 
1946.  One  was  the  creation  by  Board  action  July  1  of  the  Office 
of  Student  Financial  Aids.  The  other,  three  weeks  later,  was  ap- 
proval of  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Religious  Activities. 
Both  were  responsible  to  the  president.  The  Student  Financial 
Aids  action  was  effective  at  once  and  the  other  with  the  start  of 
the  Autumn  Quarter. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  former  was  to  centralize  and 
coordinate  student  financial  counseling,  scholarships,  loans  and 
employment.  Until  then  there  had  been  little  centralization  or  co- 
ordination in  the  University's  program  of  loans,  scholarships,  and 
jobs.  The  growing  need  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
previous  year  4400  students  had  sought  employment,  124  desired 
loans,  and  "an  indefinite  number"  wanted  scholarships.  Since 
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"adequate  employment"  was  becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
there  were  relatively  few  scholarships,  and  loan  funds  were 
limited,  it  was  felt  that  the  new  office  would  "avoid  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  grants  and  will  help  us  to  extend  aid  to  as 
many  students  as  possible." 

Years  earlier  students  were  helped  to  get  part-time  jobs  through 
the  campus  Y.M.C.A.  By  1936-37,  this  function  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Men,  with  William  S.  Guthrie 
as  assistant  dean  and  director  of  the  Student  Employment  Office. 
On  October  1, 1941,  Dr.  Founta  D.  Greene  became  assistant  direc- 
tor. She  took  over  the  office  when  Guthrie  in  1943  became  acting 
junior  dean,  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences.  The  agency  came  under 
the  supervision  of  Bland  L.  Stradley  when  he  was  made  vice 
president  for  student  affairs  on  January  1,  1944.  The  1946  Board 
action  officially  expanded  the  function  of  the  office  to  include 
counseling,  scholarships  and  loans  as  well  as  employment. 

Creation  of  the  Religious  Activities  office  was  in  recognition 
of  the  growth  of  such  programs  on  and  near  the  campus.  For 
years  the  University  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  had  served  some  of 
this  need.  More  recently  individual  churches  and  denominations 
had  expanded  their  services  to  students  and  the  University  Reli- 
gious Council  was  increasingly  active. 

In  setting  up  the  new  operation  the  basic  principle  of  the 
separation  of  state  and  church  had  to  be  observed.  This  meant 
that  no  state  funds,  as  such,  could  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
necessary  financial  support,  including  the  hiring  of  a  director, 
was  provided  for  by  the  Religious  Council  and  by  the  Develop- 
ment Fund,  each  contributing  $3000  at  the  outset. 

The  Religious  Activities  director,  the  Board  minutes  explained, 
would  "serve  a  need  in  the  University  by  coordinating  and  advis- 
ing all  religious  activities  and  programs."  He  would  serve  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Religious  Council  and  thus  would  be 
"in  a  position  to  give  leadership  and  direction  to  all  activities 
pertaining  to  the  religious  life  of  the  University." 

Milton  D.  McLean,  of  Macalester  College,  was  named  presently 
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to  the  directorship.  One  of  the  first  major  programs  undertaken 
was  the  annual  Religion  in  Life  Week.  All  of  this  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  early  days  of  the  University  when  it  was  criticized  as  a 
"godless"  institution. 

From  time  to  time  efforts  were  made  to  have  the  Alumni 
Association  take  a  larger  hand  in  University  affairs.  At  the  April 
22,  1946  Board  meeting  Thomas  F.  Patton,  Alumni  Association 
president  and  later  a  Trustee,  brought  in  four  proposals  to  give 
the  association  a  greater  voice  in  University  policy  making.  The 
effect  would  have  been  to  give  Secretary  John  B.  Fullen  a  more 
important  say  in  University  matters. 

The  four  proposals  Patton  presented  were  that  the  Alumni 
secretary  be  made  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Administrative  and 
Faculty  Councils,  that  the  University  vice  president  for  student 
affairs  (Stradley)  become  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Alumni 
Advisory  Board,  that  the  Alumni  Association  "have  a  larger 
share"  in  getting  legislative  appropriations,  and  that  an  Athletic 
Board  offer  to  help  the  Alumni  Association  finance  the  employ- 
ment of  a  field  secretary  be  approved. 

The  Board  acted  on  the  first  and  fourth  proposals.  It  voted  to 
ask  the  association  to  "designate  a  representative"  to  attend  Ad- 
ministrative and  Faculty  Council  meetings  "for  liaison  purposes." 
It  approved  the  Athletic  Board  proposal  to  contribute  $7500  to 
the  association  "for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  Alumni  interest 
and  organization  to  the  end  that  the  accomplishments,  future 
program  and  urgent  needs  of  the  University  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio." 

The  matter  of  making  Stradley  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Alumni  Advisory  Board,  the  Trustees  felt,  was  a  decision  that 
rested  "entirely"  with  the  association.  On  the  proposal  that  the 
association  help  more  in  securing  legislative  appropriations,  "it 
was  agreed  that  the  President  should  have  this  suggestion  in  mind 
as  he  develops  the  long  range  program  of  University  needs  and 
the  plan  of  its  presentation  to  the  Governor  and  legislature." 
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'iTH  the  end  of  the  post-war  period  Dr.  Bevis  began 
what  proved  to  be  the  second  half  of  his  tenure.  Some 
old  problems  were  mainly  solved  or  ceased  to  exist 
but  new  ones  took  their  place.  As  always  the  University  was  in  a 
state  of  continuing  change,  some  of  it  planned  and  some  unfore- 
seen. 

After  a  brief  lag  the  enrollment  began  to  mount  again.  For  a 
time  the  war  in  Korea  posed  certain  problems.  The  faculty,  mainly 
through  the  Faculty  Council  and  related  committees,  took  a  more 
active  part  in  University  decision  making.  So  did  the  Faculty 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Alumni  Advisory  Committee.  As 
state  appropriations  grew  student  fees  were  increased.  Under  a 
new  state  law  the  Board  of  Trustees  meetings  had  to  be  public. 
Religion  in  Life  Week  took  an  important  place  in  the  list  of 
campus  activities,  although  with  controversy  one  year.  The  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  was  created.  Curriculum  and  structural 
changes  continued.  In  any  case,  the  University  of  the  first  half  of 
the  'Fifties  was  far  different  from  that  of  a  decade  earlier. 

1.  EnrollmentUp  Again 

As  indicated,  enrollment  expanded  rapidly  on  the  heels  of  the 
shooting  war.  The  immediate  post-war  peak  was  reached  in  1946- 
47  when  the  net  total  was  31,596.  Then  the  enrollment  began  to 
recede,  dropping  to  23,792  in  1951-52.  By  the  end  of  the  Bevis 
administration  in  the  summer  of  1956,  it  had  begun  to  climb 
again,  reaching  a  net  total  for  1955-56  of  27,921. 

By  lune,  1954  mounting  enrollments  were  a  common  problem 
for  nearly  all  of  Ohio's  colleges  and  universities.  They  began  to 
make  concerted  efforts  to  anticipate  and  deal  with  the  resulting 
situation.  Dr.  Bevis  told  the  June  14,  1954  Board  meeting  that 
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pursuant  to  its  direction  at  two  sessions  of  the  Inter-University 
Council  he  had  taken  up  the  problem  "of  getting  ready  to  take 
care  of  the  expanded  enrollment  which  seems  inevitable"  at  all 
Ohio  colleges  and  universities.  "The  immediate  problem,"  he 
went  on,  "is  to  create  an  awareness  of  the  necessity  of  beginning  to 
do  something  now.  ...  In  the  Inter-University  Council,  how- 
ever, we  have  agreed  to  project  our  thinking  into  three  successive 
five-year  periods  and  by  the  15th  of  July  the  State  Universities  have 
agreed  to  try  to  indicate  what  each  will  need  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased plant  facilities." 

The  Council,  he  continued,  had  asked  him  to  seek  a  meeting 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ohio  College  Association 
"with  a  view  to  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  all  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  Ohio."  An  outcome  of  this  was  that  a  7-man  Com- 
mittee on  Expanding  Student  Enrollment  was  named  with  Dr. 
Bevis  as  chairman.  Two  of  the  other  members  were  President 
John  D.  Millett,  of  Miami,  and  Novice  G.  Fawcett,  Columbus 
school  superintendent.  Millett  less  than  a  decade  later  was  to  be 
chancellor  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents  and  Fawcett  was  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Bevis  as  Ohio  State  president. 

Signs  were  beginning  in  1953-54  of  a  general  campus  "popula- 
tion explosion"  before  many  years.  Dr.  Ronald  B.  Thompson, 
registrar  and  University  examiner,  attracted  wide  attention  in  the 
fall  of  1953  with  a  report  to  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
This  projected  the  rapid  expansion  in  terms  of  greatly  increased 
college  and  university  enrollments  all  over  the  country.  "This  is  a 
situation,"  Dr.  Thompson  declared,  "that  we  simply  have  to  be- 
come aware  of.  Decisions  will  have  to  be  made."  These  would 
afTect  teaching  staffs,  physical  facilities,  and  related  items. 

The  faculty  Council  Program  Committee  at  the  May  12,  1954 
Council  meeting  took  a  look  at  the  problems  expected  from 
mounting  enrollments.  Upon  request,  Dr.  Thompson  presented 
pertinent  data.  If  the  current  proportion  of  18-year-olds  attended 
college,  he  predicted  the  University  enrollment  by  1960  would  be 
22,860;  by  1965,  28,640;  and  by  1970,  34,350.  (For  the  first  two 
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years  indicated,  diey  actually  proved  to  be  29,090  and  46,067, 
respectively.) 

Vice  President  Frederic  Heimberger  emphasized  that  the  Uni- 
versity must  pay  serious  attention  to  the  probable  increased  en- 
rollments in  terms  of  such  problems  as  classroom  and  office  space, 
possible  new  instructional  methods  for  dealing  with  large  num- 
bers, also  whether  entrance  examinations  should  be  given  to  all 
seeking  admission,  whether  more  remedial  courses  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  whether  dismissal  rules  must  be  strengthened.  It  was 
voted  to  create  a  special  committee  to  "Determine  the  scope  of  the 
problems  facing  the  University  in  the  next  decade,  due  to  the 
predicted  increase  in  enrollment,"  and  "to  recommend  methods 
and  procedures  to  solve  these  problems." 

Dr.  Bevis,  as  chairman  of  the  O.C.A.  committee  on  expanding 
student  population,  had  some  ideas  in  the  fall  of  1954  as  to  en- 
rollment trends  and  policies.  Before  Ohio  State's  enrollment 
reached  40,000,  he  predicted  that  "a  good  many  other  alternatives 
may  be  opened  to  us."  In  less  than  a  decade  time  proved  him 
right  in  a  number  of  major  respects. 

"Before  we  get  through  with  this  wave,"  he  remarked,  "we 
will  probably  be  doing  a  great  number  of  things  we  haven't  done 
yet.  There  is  a  great  possibility  for  some  sort  of  junior  colleges, 
technical  schools  and  terminal  courses."  Within  ten  years  all  three 
ideas  were  being  worked  out.  He  emphasized  that  the  plan  of 
ofiFering  certain  college  level  courses  in  public  school  buildings 
after  hours  while  students  lived  at  home  was  "at  least  worth  look- 
ing into."  This  very  idea  materialized  within  a  few  years  in  the 
so-called  branch  centers  developed  by  Ohio  State  and  the  other 
state  universities.  Those  organized  by  Ohio  State  were  located  at 
Newark,  Marion,  Mansfield,  Lima,  and  for  a  time,  at  Lakewood. 
All  five  offered  basic  two-year  programs. 

After  a  lull  of  sorts,  enrollment  rose  to  21,744  in  the  Autumn 
Quarter,  1955.  This  was  the  highest  for  that  quarter  since  1949. 
Some  units  of  the  University  felt  the  increase  more  than  others. 
The  College  of  Dentistry  had  644  enrolled,  the  highest  in  its  his- 
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tory.  It  had  a  record  entering  class  of  217,  including  those  in  dental 
hygiene  and  dental  technology,  and  120  in  dentistry  itself.  In  a 
Lantern  interview  early  in  February,  1956,  Dr.  Bevis  said  he  be- 
lieved that  getting  ready  for  the  increasing  number  of  students 
was  the  biggest  job  the  University  faced. 

The  problem  of  "dropouts"  had  long  been  a  serious  one.  At 
the  April  9,  1956  Board  meeting  Vice  President  Stradley  reported 
on  a  U.S.  Office  of  Education  sampling  of  about  17,000  students. 
The  University  was  one  of  170  colleges  and  universities  which 
participated. 

In  terms  of  Ohio  State,  the  study  offered  data  relative  to  3221 
freshmen  who  entered  in  the  fall  of  1952  and  would  normally  have 
been  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1956.  The  campus  phase  of  the 
report  disclosed  these  facts : 

About  one-third  of  the  class  had  dropped  out  by  the  end  of  the  first 

year. 

Less  than  half  the  class  began  the  third  year.  More  than  40  percent 

of  the  entering  class  were  still  in  school  at  the  end  of  their  third 

calendar  year. 

Relatively  few  students  dropped  out  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

A  direct  relationship  was  shown  between  academic  ability  or  suc- 
cess in  high  school  and  persistence  in  the  University. 

2.  The  War  in  Korea 

The  worsening  situation  in  Korea  in  mid-1950  raised  again  the 
question  of  University  policies  in  relation  to  the  war.  At  a  special 
Faculty  Council  meeting  on  August  1,  1950,  Vice  President 
Hatcher  reported  an  increasing  number  of  calls  from  students  and 
faculty  on  such  matters.  He  said  the  administration  had  "been 
aware  of  the  implications  of  these  developments,  and  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  ready  to  meet  any  emergency." 

A  specific  question  was  whether  the  University  would  renew 
the  so-called  7-week  rule,  in  force  during  World  War  II,  under 
which  students  called  to  service  might  receive  full  credit  as  was 
granted  to  students  in  residence  at  least  seven  full  weeks  during  the 
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quarter  in  which  they  were  called  up.  This  rule,  repealed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1949,  was  now  reinstated. 

Even  though  it  was  half  a  world  away,  the  effects  of  the  war 
in  Korea  began  to  be  felt  on  the  campus  in  the  fall  of  1950.  The 
Program  Committee  recommended  that  the  Faculty  Council  ask 
Dr.  Bevis  to  name  a  committee  "to  plan  for  a  period  of  large-scale 
military  mobilization."  He  set  up  a  14-member  Committee  on 
Civil  Defense.  Its  function  was  to  make  "available  to  Ohio  com- 
munities the  knowledge  and  facilities  represented  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  for  coping  with  atomic  warfare."  As  a  further 
step  in  preparedness,  R.O.T.C.  courses  were  to  be  offered  on  the 
campus  in  the  summer  of  1951. 

By  March,  1951  University  emergency  facilities  had  been  in- 
ventoried by  the  campus  Civil  Defense  Council  and  local  and  state 
authorities  had  been  advised  of  their  availability.  A  War  Emer- 
gency Committee  was  set  up  also. 

The  undeclared  war  created  new  problems  for  men  students  in 
1950-51.  As  was  the  case  after  Pearl  Harbor,  President  Bevis  and 
other  officials  counseled  men  students  to  remain  in  school  until 
called.  The  argument  still  was  that  they  would  add  thereby  to  their 
usefulness  to  their  country  if  and  when  drafted  and  meantime 
would  further  their  own  education. 

New  and  revised  regulations  as  to  deferment  from  military 
service  were  made  public  at  the  opening  of  the  Autumn  Quarter, 
1950.  The  specific  provision  applying  to  college  students  read: 
"Any  person,  who,  while  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full-time  course 
of  instruction  at  a  college,  university,  or  similar  institution  of 
learning,  is  ordered  to  report  for  induction  under  this  title,  shall, 
upon  the  facts  being  presented  to  the  local  board,  have  his  induc- 
tion under  this  title  postponed  (A)  until  the  end  of  such  academic 
year  or  (B)  until  he  ceases  satisfactorily  to  pursue  such  course  of 
instruction,  whichever  is  the  earlier." 

Under  the  heading,  "Don't  Give  Up,"  the  hantern  took  the 
position  that  students  should  stay  on  the  campus  until  summoned. 
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"Instead  of  adopting  a  'don't  care'  attitude,"  it  commented,  "the 
student  should  try  to  learn  all  he  can  while  he  can." 

President  Bevis  returned  to  the  subject  at  the  opening  of  the 
Winter  Quarter  with  a  letter  to  draft-age  students.  Again  he 
urged  them  to  "stay  in  school  as  long  as  you  can  and  do  your  work 
the  very  best  you  can!  Whatever  happens,  this  will  make  you  of 
greater  service  to  your  country."  Registrar  Thompson  reported 
early  in  January,  1951  that  150  students  had  withdrawn  from  the 
University  during  the  Autumn  Quarter  for  military  reasons. 

All  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  were  subject  to  Selec- 
tive Service,  barring  disability  or  some  other  valid  reason.  In  a 
way  this  hit  the  campus  fraternities  particularly  hard.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Stradley  echoed  what  Dr.  Bevis  had  said.  "Students  will  bet- 
ter equip  themselves  to  serve  the  national  interests,"  he  observed, 
"by  remaining  in  college  to  complete  the  academic  year." 

To  a  degree  possibly  not  fully  appreciated  at  the  time,  the  Uni- 
versity again  neared  a  war  footing  early  in  1951.  This  was  because 
of  the  mounting  involvement  in  the  war  in  Korea  and  uncertainty 
as  to  what  might  follow.  This  situation  was  underscored  by  a 
lengthy  statement  Dr.  Bevis  made  to  the  Trustees  at  their  January 
8,  1951  meeting.  This  centered  upon  "utilization  of  the  University 
plant  in  case  of  war  emergency." 

"The  continued  deepening  of  the  national  emergency,"  he  re- 
marked, "has  given  the  administration  continued  and  increasing 
concern.  The  registration  figures  for  the  current  quarter,  while 
disclosing  some  decrease  .  .  .  ,  are  not  yet  in  themselves  alarm- 
ing. The  trend,  however,  is  easily  discernible  .  .  .  Both  in  the 
national  interest  and  in  that  of  the  University  itself,  we  believe 
the  University's  capacities  should  be  employed  to  their  best  ad- 
vantage." 

He  called  attention  first  to  its  "large  and  varied  research  pro- 
gram, some  of  which  is  of  great  strategic  importance."  He  felt 
sure  that  some  members  of  the  teaching  staff  would  be  called  into 
service.  For  some  time,  he  went  on,  the  administration  had  been 
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"actively  engaged  in  appraising  the  capacities  of  the  University" 
and  soon  would  have  ready  a  statement  thereon.  He  listed  five 
major  areas  of  consideration  "of  the  University's  potential  in  the 
mounting  and  extended  emergency." 

The  Trustees  authorized  Dr.  Bevis  "to  carry  forw^ard  the  ideas 
outlined  above,  and  especially  the  plan  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  proper  Government  agencies  the  capacities  of  the  University 
to  assist  in  the  expansion  of  the  present  military  programs  under 
die  three  ROTC  units." 

The  Korean  war  tapered  off  inconclusively  and  never  attained 
the  dimensions  of  a  dire  national  emergency.  But  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  world  at  the  time  was  reflected  when  Vice  President 
Hatcher  told  the  February  13,  1951  Faculty  Council  meeting  that 
the  war  emergency  steering  and  coordinating  committee  had  been 
created.  This  was  brought  about  partly  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
war  in  Korea.  The  committee  consisted  of  the  three  vice  presi- 
dents and  the  assistant  to  the  president  with  five  subcommittees. 

The  latter  were:  undergraduate  programs,  research  and  grad- 
uate training,  healing  arts,  armed  services,  and  housing.  These 
subcommittees.  Hatcher  explained,  "were  to  make  careful  ap- 
praisal of  the  University's  resources  in  their  respective  areas  .  .  ." 
to  enable  it  "to  meet  calls  from  the  defense  department  for  train- 
ing or  research  in  specific  areas." 

The  first  Korean  war  death  involving  University  personnel 
was  that  of  Lt.  John  F.  Archer,  w'45,  of  Columbus.  He  was  killed 
in  action  July  29,  1950.  He  had  served  two  years  in  World  War  II 
during  which  he  won  five  battle  stars. 

The  second  reported  was  that  of  Ens.  Jesse  Leroy  Brown,  w'50. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  the  only  Negro  aviator  in  the  Korean 
campaign  and  the  first  Negro  flier  to  go  on  such  a  combat  mis- 
sion. He  was  killed  in  action  in  December,  1950  in  the  Chosin 
Reservoir  area.  His  home  was  given  as  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

The  third  such  casualty  was  Ens.  John  R.  Brinkley,  w'51.  He 
was  killed  December  23,  1950  when  his  Navy  Corsair  plane 
crashed  in  action.  He  was  from  Bellefontaine.  The  fourth  was  Lt. 
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David  H.  Mock,  '50,  killed  in  action  February  8  in  the  Wonju 
section.  The  fifth  was  1st.  Lt.  Charles  E.  Brannon,  w'46.  He  died 
of  wounds  in  Korea. 

One  effect  of  the  war  was  a  partial  clamp  by  the  National  Pro- 
duction Board  on  building  construction.  It  banned  projects  for 
"amusement,  recreational  or  entertainment  purposes."  Such  items 
as  field  houses,  gymnasiums  and  swimming  pools  were  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  the  order. 

An  atmosphere  somewhat  like  that  on  the  campus  during 
World  War  II  developed  during  the  school  year  1950-51.  It  took 
the  form  of  extensive  preparations  for  civil  defense  "in  case,"  the 
production  of  a  pamphlet  on  defense  against  the  atom  bomb,  and 
related  help  to  other  parts  of  Ohio.  Early  in  December,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Stradley  announced  that  the  University  would  work  with 
Columbus  and  Franklin  County  civil  defense  authorities  in  pre- 
paring a  defense  against  an  enemy's  atomic  bombs.  At  that  time 
Columbus  was  described  as  one  of  seven  logical  targets  in  Ohio  in 
case  of  such  attacks. 

The  Truman  ouster  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  from  his  Far 
Eastern  command  got  adverse  attention  in  the  Lantern.  It  urged 
readers  to  write  their  congressmen  in  protest.  A  senior  member  of 
the  history  faculty  (Ragatz)  had  predicted  Mac  Arthur's  removal 
from  his  command.  But  he  also  uttered  the  opinion  that  Russia 
and  the  United  States  would  be  at  war  within  a  week  afterward. 
In  this  he  was  mistaken. 

A  surprise  atomic  bomb  alert  was  sounded  at  8 :52  p.m.  on  No- 
vember 8,  1954.  This  was  part  of  a  10-minute  civil  defense  exer- 
cise. On  the  campus  it  was  greeted  with  apathy  and  University 
civil  defense  authorities  were  not  pleased  with  the  response.  The 
exercise  was  part  of  a  practice  air  drill  embracing  seven  states. 

3.  Student  A^airs 

A  further  increase  in  the  student  "incidental"  fee  became  effec- 
tive in  September,  1952.  One  factor  in  this  was  action  taken  by  the 
Inter-University  Council  on  December  14,  1951  to  recommend  an 
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increase  in  the  basic  fee  to  $105  a  year.  The  General  Assembly  had 
reduced  the  appropriations  for  A-1  (faculty  and  administration) 
salaries  somewhat  below  the  figure  for  the  first  year  of  the  bien- 
nium.  Also,  Dr.  Bevis  told  the  Board  on  January  14,  1952  that  "a 
somewhat  larger  portion  of  the  cost  of  educating  students  .  .  . 
should  be  borne  by  the  students  themselves"  through  higher  fees. 
This  was  postponed  to  the  second  year  of  the  biennium. 

Dr.  Bevis  said  that  Governor  Herbert  had  been  "strongly  of 
the  opinion"  that  the  fees  should  be  higher,  citing  especially  "the 
very  great  difference"  between  fees  charged  at  private  colleges 
and  universities  and  those  in  the  state's  institutions.  Upon  Dr. 
Bevis's  recommendation  the  Trustees  voted  to  increase  the  fee  to 
die  $105  figure. 

But  the  president  had  some  reservations  on  this.  "It  is  not  with- 
out question,"  he  commented,  "that  I  pass  this  recommendation 
to  the  Board.  The  principle  of  widespread  education  at  low  cost 
has  been  fundamental  in  the  State  University  system  and  should 
not  in  my  judgment  be  departed  from."  At  the  same  time,  he 
recognized  that  "the  continuing  view  of  the  state  authorities  that 
a  larger  fee  should  be  charged  cannot  be  lightly  ignored."  At  the 
February  1 1  meeting  the  Trustees  approved  a  raise  in  the  fees  for 
students  in  the  professional  colleges  of  $5  a  quarter. 

Early  in  February,  1954  it  was  announced  that  the  "incidental" 
fee  would  go  up  another  $10  a  quarter,  effective  in  the  fall  of  1954. 
The  fee  would  now  be  $45  a  quarter  in  the  undergraduate  col- 
leges. But  the  fees  would  be  increased  to  $50  a  quarter  in  the  pro- 
fessional colleges  and  to  $85  for  non-resident  students. 

In  line  with  an  agreement  reached  in  the  Inter-University 
Council,  and  upon  recommendation  of  President  Bevis,  the  Trus- 
tees at  their  February  13,  1956  meeting  authorized  a  further  in- 
crease of  $11  a  quarter  in  the  "incidental"  fee,  effective  with  the 
Summer  Quarter,  1956.  This  brought  the  fee  in  the  Graduate 
School,  the  five  undergraduate  colleges,  Home  Economics  and 
Nursing  to  $75  a  quarter.  In  the  professional  colleges  the  quar- 
terly fees  now  were:  Medicine,  $187;  Dentistry  and  Dental  Tech- 
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nology,  $177;  Veterinary  Medicine,  $107;  Dental  Hygiene,  $122; 
Optometry,  $112;  Law,  $87;  and  Pharmacy,  $80.  Corresponding 
increases  were  adopted  by  all  of  the  other  state-assisted  univer- 
sities. 

In  another  area,  success  of  the  1954  Religion  in  Life  Week 
held  in  January,  was  reported  in  detail  by  Vice  President  Stradley 
at  the  February  8,  1954  Board  meeting.  More  than  11,000  persons, 
most  of  them  students,  he  said,  had  attended  the  5-day  sessions. 
Thirty  faculty  members,  twenty-five  religious  workers  and  some 
200  students  helped  to  plan  the  conference.  Twenty  "distin- 
guished" educational  and  religious  leaders,  representing  the  ma- 
jor religious  faiths,  he  added,  had  given  from  three  to  five  days 
of  their  time  free  to  the  program. 

Another  5000  persons,  Stradley  estimated,  heard  the  guest 
speakers  at  Sunday  church  services.  Informal  discussions  at  fra- 
ternity, sorority  houses,  and  residence  halls  attracted  2781  stu- 
dents. He  cited  many  testimonials  from  guest  leaders,  local 
churchmen  and  the  press  as  further  evidence  of  the  worthwhile- 
ness  of  the  program. 

But  there  was  heated  debate  over  some  of  the  topics  discussed. 
The  strongly  opposing  views  were  aired  at  length  in  the  May, 
1954  Alumni  Mo7ithly.  Chief  spokesman  for  the  critics  was  Capt. 
John  E.  Wright,  U.S.  Army  (Ret.),  identified  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  O.S.U.  Parents  and  Taxpayers.  The  chief  defender 
was  Prof.  Roger  L.  Shinn,  an  R.I.L.  speaker  and  chairman  of  phi- 
losophy at  Heidelberg  College.  A  middle  ground  point  of  view 
was  expressed  by  Milton  D.  McLean,  campus  religious  coordina- 
tor, who  answered  the  general  question  of  "Who  decides  what 
should  or  should  not  be  said?"  by  saying  that  the  University  "re- 
spects differences." 

Wright  questioned  whether  the  purpose  of  R.I.L.  Week  was 
"to  teach  the  basic  tenets  of  Christianity,  on  which  this  nation  was 
founded,  or  has  it  become  an  agency  to  mobilize  students'  opinion 
on  political  issues?"  He  objected  particularly  to  the  inclusion  in 
the  program  of  such  topics  as  McCarthyism.  He  took  exception 
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to  the  views  of  Shinn  who  deemphasized  the  importance  of  the 
discussion  on  McCarthyism.  He  pointed  out  that  it  came  up  at 
only  one  of  about  200  meetings  during  R.I.L.  Week. 

McLean  stressed  the  fact  that  "eighteen  distinguished  reHgious 
and  educational  leaders  gave  five  days  .  .  .  out  of  their  busy 
schedules"  to  take  part  in  R.I.L.  Week.  Two  student  chairmen, 
"acting  in  good  faith,"  he  explained,  had  invited  speakers  "not 
approved  by  the  sponsoring  groups,  the  executive  committee,  or 
the  Administration."  But  they  agreed  to  cooperate  when  the  mat- 
ter was  called  to  their  attention.  He  defended  the  inclusion  of 
controversial  issues  in  the  program.  He  charged  that  Wright's 
"  'report'  on  what  was  said  in  the  few  meetings  he  attended  mis- 
represents the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  entire  program."  The  official 
Stradley  report  on  R.LL.  Week  made  no  mention  of  the  contro- 
versy. 

The  April  Monthly  carried  a  letter  from  Wright  which  said 
he  was  a  member  "of  your  so-called  'Thought  Control  Group' 
which  presented  evidence  in  a  quiet  way  to  University  authorities 
with  the  idea  only  to  help  Religion  in  Life  Week."  But  he  de- 
manded to  know  what  place  the  lecture  by  Dr.  Shinn  on  "Is  Mc- 
Carthyism a  Safe-Guard  or  Threat  to  Freedom?"  had  on  the 
R.I.L.  program.  John  B.  Fullen,  editor  of  the  Monthly  made  a 
lengthy  reply  to  this.  In  the  May  issue  the  program  was  debated 
further. 

Others  who  complained  to  Dr.  Bevis  included  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Gantz,  Ohio  vice  president  of  the  D.A.R.,  and  the  Rev.  William  E. 
Ashbrook,  minister  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church  in  Columbus. 
They,  too,  submitted  notes  they  had  taken  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Bevis  said  the  matter  would  be  left  with  the  Religion  in 
Life  planning  committee. 

Unlike  the  situation  a  year  earlier,  the  1955  Religion  in  Life 
Week  passed  without  incident.  This  was  partly  because  of  fore- 
sightedness  and  long  range  planning.  In  mid-October,  1954  the 
executive  committee  agreed  to  screen  local  speakers.  Prof.  D.  Lu- 
ther Evans,  of  philosophy,  remarked  that  the  week  "should  be 
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devoted  to  giving  information  and  inspiration  in  the  field  of  re- 
ligion and  should  not  be  a  substitute  for  discussions  of  non-reli- 
gious import  in  the  fields  of  politics  and  economics." 

The  Lantern  was  still  sensitive  to  outside  pressures  in  the 
matter  of  R.I.L.  speakers.  "We  welcome  outside  guests,"  it  com- 
mented, "but  we  deny  their  right  to  influence  our  choice  of  speak- 
ers or  topics." 

About  12,000  students  attended  at  least  one  of  the  more  than 
200  meetings  held  during  the  1955  Religion  in  Life  Week,  Vice 
President  Stradley  told  the  Trustees  at  their  February  14,  1955 
meeting.  Through  the  chaplains  more  than  1200  additional  stu- 
dents were  contacted,  he  said.  Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian 
choirs  and  the  University  Symphonic  Choirs  took  part. 

"Probably  we  have  reached  the  saturation  point  as  far  as  vol- 
untary student  attendance  is  concerned,"  Stradley  commented.  By 
motion,  the  Board  formally  voiced  its  "appreciation  and  ap- 
proval" for  the  success  of  the  Week  to  Prof.  Evans,  general  chair- 
man, and  to  Stradley  and  others. 

4.  Growing  Faculty  Activities 

In  1940-41  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  adopted  a  report  on  aca- 
demic appointments,  tenure  and  promotions.  Ten  years  later  a 
3-man  committee,  with  Dean  Walter  Weidler,  of  Commerce,  as 
chairman,  took  another  long  look  at  these  matters.  Its  findings 
were  presented  in  a  13-page  report  at  the  April  10,  1951  Faculty 
Council  meeting.  These  reflected  growing  faculty  participation 
in  decision  and  policy  making. 

The  report  began  by  noting  that  "A  decade  of  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  values  inherent  in  observing  a  body  of  prin- 
ciples in  relation  to  stafT  appointments,  to  tenure  and  to  promo- 
tions in  both  salary  and  rank."  It  observed  that  the  new  plan  was 
designed  to  accomplish  these  twelve  purposes: 

To  assist  the  administration  by  providing  sound  standards  for 
the  original  selection  of  staff  members. 
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To  result  in  the  retention,  encouragement  and  promotion  of  the 
ablest  and  most  promising  staff  members. 

To  result  in  the  elimination  of  the  incompetent  and  the 
mediocre.  .  .  . 

To  protect  the  University  against  the  establishment  of  claims  by 
the  incompetent  and  mediocre  as  a  result  of  a  policy  of  drift.  .  . 

To  assure  the  University  that,  in  the  selection,  retention  and  pro- 
motions of  members  of  the  staff,  due  cognizance  shall  be  taken  of 
the  specific  needs  of  the  institution.  .  . 

To  assure  the  University  that  in  appraising  the  merits  of  indi- 
vidual staff  members  total  functioning  will  be  considered.  .  . 

To  assure  the  faculty  that  individuals  will  be  treated  with  the 
maximum  of  impartiality. 

To  offer  assurance  that  accomplishment  will  not  be  over- 
looked. .  . 

To  assure  the  faculty  of  the  maintenance  of  promotional  op- 
portunity. 

To  offer  assurance  that,  in  arriving  at  judgments  with  reference 
to  the  qualities  of  individual  staff  members,  every  use  will  be  made 
of  sound  facilities  for  this  purpose.  .  . 

To  assure  the  faculty  of  security  of  tenure  .  .  .  and  of  freedom  of 
teaching,  of  research,  and  of  opinion. 

To  provide  appropriate  procedures  for  the  determination  of 
claims  of  justification  for  termination  of  tenure  so  that  faculty 
members  may  be  guaranteed  adequate  notice  and  a  fair  hearing  of 
complaints  bearing  on  their  security  of  tenure. 

A  major  item  under  Part  I,  Principles  as  to  Selection,  Promo- 
tion, Privileges  and  Duties  of  Persons  of  Academic  Rank,  had  to 
do  with  criteria  of  merit  common  to  all  ranks.  These  included: 
teaching  ability,  scholarship,  personal  attributes,  "capacity  to 
awaken  in  students  a  sense  of  their  opportunities  and  responsibil- 
ities as  free  citizens  in  a  democracy,"  possession  of  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  the  particular  rank,  contribution  to  the  depart- 
ment's need  for  diversity,  quality  and  variety  of  experience  as 
teacher  and  scholar,  contribution  to  the  educational  program  or 
the  administrative  work  of  the  University,  assisting  with  student 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  calls  to  other  institutions.  Each  of 
these  was  spelled  out  in  some  detail.  Part  II  dealt  with  adminis- 
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trative  implementation  of  the  foregoing,  and  Part  III  with  appU- 
cation  of  the  principles  to  particular  ranks. 

In  the  fall  of  1950  the  special  Committee  on  Adult  Education, 
Extension  Courses,  Junior  College  and  General  Education,  made 
one  negative  and  five  positive  recommendations  to  the  Faculty 
Council.  In  view  of  wartime  conditions,  the  committee  did  not 
"think  it  wise  to  undertake  a  study  of  general  education  or  the 
junior  college." 

It  recommended,  however: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  "center"  on  the  campus  especially  de- 
signed for  conferences,  institutes  and  workshops. 

2.  The  expansion  of  the  "Twilight  School"  into  a  comprehensive 
"Evening  College"  program. 

3.  The  extension  of  "Field  Graduate  Centers  and  Field  Workshop 
Courses,"  such  as  the  Wright-Patterson  Field  Graduate  Center 
at  Dayton  since  1946. 

4.  The  expansion  of  consultant  and  leadership  training  services  to 
organizations,  agencies  and  communities. 

5.  The  creation  of  a  "Division  of  General  University  Extension." 

The  committee  realized  that  any  such  program  would  require 
additional  funds  and  it  did  not  favor  diverting  current  funds  for 
such  purposes. 

A  mounting  problem  of  the  post-war  years  was  what  the  Uni- 
versity should  and  could  do  for  faculty  emeriti.  By  rule,  they  were 
still  faculty  members  and  supposedly  were  entitled  to  desk  space, 
but  in  practice  they  were  often  ignored  and  neglected.  A  special 
committee  created  February  8,  1949  to  study  their  role  made  a 
22-page  report  at  the  May  8,  1951  Faculty  Council  meeting. 

The  committee  noted  an  "increasing  tendency  to  force  people 
into  retirement  between  60  and  70  years."  The  problem  of  finding 
"socially  valuable  work  for  retired  members  of  a  faculty,"  it  went 
on,  was  one  "which  has  not  been  faced  by  any  of  our  universities." 
Among  other  things  it  inquired  into  conditions  elsewhere  and 
analyzed  the  activities  of  retired  professors  at  Ohio  State. 

The  committee  felt  that  "emeritus  professors  can  contribute 
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more  to  the  scholarly  and  educational  work  of  the  University 
than  is  at  present  appreciated."  It  recommended  that  seven 
"rights  and  privileges  be  guaranteed  to  emeritus  professors  by  the 
Administration"  as  far  as  possible.  These  were:  office  space,  secre- 
tarial assistance,  library  facilities,  laboratory  and  other  "proper" 
research  facilities,  freedom  to  attend  faculty  meetings,  a  share  of 
"whatever  available  support"  the  University  could  give  toward 
publishing  scholarly  books  and  papers,  and  educational  and  social 
privileges  "on  the  same  basis  as  active"  faculty  members. 

From  time  to  time,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  Council,  the  stand- 
ing Program  Committee  canvassed  the  faculty  as  to  campus  prob- 
lems needing  study.  In  a  report  at  the  February  10,  1953  Council 
meeting,  it  listed  these  major  items:  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
versity Press,  more  travel  funds,  teaching  and  other  loads  in  rela- 
tion to  total  faculty  activity,  research,  sabbatical  leaves,  adequacy 
of  faculty  salaries,  faculty  physical  examinations,  a  pamphlet  on 
faculty  "benefits,"  and  other  matters.  A  number  of  these  matters, 
such  as  the  University  Press,  had  been  before  the  Council  pre- 
viously. The  secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  President  Bevis, 
reviewing  the  earlier  recommendations,  and  asking  for  informa- 
tion as  to  what  had  been  done. 

The  question  of  establishing  a  University  policy  as  to  research 
leaves  kept  recurring  in  the  early  'Fifties.  A  special  committee  had 
reported  on  this  on  November  14,  1950.  The  Program  Committee 
had  noted  a  continuing  interest  in  the  matter  on  November  13, 
1951,  after  which  a  special  committee  was  set  up  to  formulate  a 
plan  "under  which  faculty  members  might  obtain  relief  from 
teaching  duties  for  purposes  of  research."  This  committee  also 
made  a  report  at  the  February  10,  1953  Council  meeting  stressing 
that  the  "Emphasis  is  not  upon  leave  as  such  but  upon  Research 
Duty." 

The  committee  studied  the  policies  in  fourteen  other  institu- 
tions as  to  such  leaves  and  found  no  uniformity.  It  said  that  re- 
search on  the  Ohio  State  campus  was  "being  performed  under  a 
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variety  of  arrangements  which  may  be  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
uniformity."  Unless  a  faculty  member  had  a  research  project 
underwritten  by  a  business  firm,  government  agency  or  founda- 
tion, however,  he  had  "difficulty  in  doing  research  while  carrying 
a  full  teaching  assignment  and  performing  other  staff  duties." 
The  committee  made  three  recommendations:  the  establishment 
of  a  University  policy  on  research  duty  for  faculty  members;  the 
assignment  of  qualified  faculty  members  to  such  duty;  and  that 
a  share  of  each  annual  budget  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

A  plan  to  encourage  continuing  research  by  competent  faculty 
members  was  proposed,  as  noted,  for  a  trial  run  during  1953-4  by 
Vice  President  Heimberger  at  the  March  9,  1953  Board  meeting. 
He  recommended  that  $15,000  be  set  aside  from  Research  Foun- 
dation funds  for  a  pilot  study.  Under  the  plan  faculty  members 
would  submit  projects  on  which  they  would  like  to  continue 
work.  If  approved,  they  would  be  relieved  of  teaching  and  other 
assignments  for  limited  periods  of  one  quarter  or  more.  The  Trus- 
tees approved  the  plan. 

A  fourth  report  on  the  adequacy  of  faculty  salaries  was  made 
June  9,  1953  to  the  Faculty  Council  by  the  special  committee 
named  to  study  the  matter.  It  reported  eight  findings  and  three 
recommendations. 

It  found:  "1.  Salaries  for  all  ranks  have  advanced  very  mate- 
rially in  the  thirteen  years  1939-40  to  1952-53;  2.  Especially  note- 
worthy salary  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  current  bien- 
nium;  3.  Substantial  salary  progress  has  been  achieved  not  only  in 
terms  of  average  salaries  but  also  in  the  extension  of  top  sala- 
ries ...  to  new  and  much  higher  levels;  4.  In  terms  of  salary 
progress,  .  .  .  Professors  have  not  fared  as  well  as  those  in  the 
other  ranks.  .  .  . 

"5.  In  terms  of  purchasing  power,  instructors  were  the  most 
favored  group,  trailed  by  assistant  professors,  associate  professors 
and  professors,  in  that  order;  6.  Despite  the  substantial  salary 
levels  achieved  salaries  here  compare  rather  unfavorably  with 
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those  current  in  four  leading  midwestern  universities";  and  7.  It 
was  in  the  higher  salary  brackets  for  the  several  ranks  "that  we 
compare  least  favorably  with  the  schools  referred  to  above." 

The  recommendations  were:  1)  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
bring  campus  salaries  "to  levels  which  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  current  in  the  very  best  of  the  schools  with  which  we 
may  fairly  compare  ourselves";  2)  "That  funds  permitting,  a 
sound  salary  policy  for  the  immediate  future  would  include  a 
modest  general  salary  increase,  in  addition  to  selective  merit  in- 
creases. .  .  .";  and  3)  if  funds  were  limited  and  a  choice  had  to 
be  made  between  general  and  selective  merit  increases,  "prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  the  latter." 

An  agreement  looking  toward  closer  cooperation  among  the 
graduate  schools  of  Ohio's  five  state  universities  was  reported  at 
the  October  14,  1952  Faculty  Council  meeting.  It  was  agreed  that 
under  certain  conditions,  graduate  work  beyond  the  master's  de- 
gree at  the  four  universities  other  than  Ohio  State  could  be  ap- 
plied toward  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  Ohio  State. 

A  month  later  (November  18)  the  Council's  Program  Com- 
mittee called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  graduate  work  on 
the  campus  had  changed  greatly,  the  basic  organization  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  of  the  Graduate  Council  "in  general,  re- 
mained unchanged."  It  said  that  many  faculty  members  had  "be- 
come concerned  with  the  existing  situation  and  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  present  organization  should  be  reviewed." 
It  recommended  that  Dr.  Bevis  be  asked  to  name  a  committee  "to 
study  the  relation  of  the  Graduate  School  to  the  University  .  .  ." 
Vice  President  Heimberger  reported  at  the  February  10,  1953 
Council  meeting  that  Dr.  Bevis  had  named  a  committee  with 
Prof.  Henry  E.  Hoagland  as  chairman. 

Three  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Graduate  School 
growing  out  of  this  were  approved  March,  1954  by  the  Trustees 
upon  recommendation  of  President  Bevis.  For  the  first  time  a 
formally  recognized  graduate  faculty  was  established.  The  new 
scheme  provided  for  the  election  of  a  Graduate  Council  by  the 
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graduate  faculty.  It  also  created  a  new  advisory  research  council 
for  the  University.  Earlier  the  Graduate  Council  had  consisted  of 
nine  ex  officio  members  and  tv^enty-four  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 'Now  it  was  to  consist  of  twenty-four  elected  faculty  mem- 
bers, with  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  ex  officio. 

Another  post-war  development  on  the  campus  was  the  ex- 
pansion of  University  short  courses,  conferences,  institutes, 
workshops  and  other  special  meetings.  These  varied  in  scope  and 
importance  and  there  was  no  clear  definition  of  responsibilities 
in  such  matters.  A  special  committee  had  reported  on  the  situa- 
tion, but  as  Vice  President  Heimberger  commented  at  the  January 
12,  1954  Faculty  Council  meeting  questions  were  still  arising  and 
the  problem  was  much  greater  in  scope  than  that  assigned  to  the 
committee. 

He  suggested  that  a  central  agency  might  help  while  leaving 
all  questions  of  objectives  and  policy  to  the  operating  units.  He 
added  that  the  plan  for  continuing  education  should  be  developed 
through  the  Council. 

A  recurring  question  on  any  campus  has  to  do  with  the  demo- 
cratic process — the  extent  to  which  the  faculty  and  others  help  to 
determine  policy.  A  special  committee,  set  up  in  1938  had  re- 
ported in  1940.  A  second  such  committee,  authorized  in  1951, 
after  several  delays  made  a  99-page  report  on  the  existing  situation 
at  the  February  9,  1954  Faculty  Council  meeting. 

This  committee  went  into  conditions  in  great  detail,  with  in- 
quiries directed  to  both  individual  faculty  members  and  depart- 
mental chairmen.  The  four  chief  sources  of  dissatisfaction  were 
over  physical  facilities,  research  time,  promotions,  and  rank  and 
salary.  A  few  department  chairmen,  "through  the  misconception 
of  their  proper  role,  and  arbitrary,  proprietary  methods  of  admin- 
istration" were  found  to  "have  contributed  to  the  existing  dis- 
satisfaction in  certain  areas."  "In  general,"  the  report  indicated, 
there  was  "less  dissatisfaction  concerning  existing  conditions  than 
there  was  in  the  1938-40  period."  One  perennial  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction had  to  do  with  promotions  and  salary  increases.  Here  the 
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committee  found  wide  variations  among  departments.  It  "un- 
qualifiedly condemned  the  pressure  tactics  of  candidates  for  pro- 
motion brought  to  bear  upon  higher  administrative  officers  in 
contradiction  to  the  judgment  of  their  own  colleagues  and  de- 
partment chairmen." 

The  committee  reached  four  conclusions  1)  "it  seems  that  on 
the  whole,  the  faculty  of  the  University  is  reasonably  well  satisfied 
with  existing  conditions  .  .  .";  2)  "There  appears  to  be  a  consid- 
erable basis  in  fact  for  this  improved  state  of  opinion.  .  .  ."; 
3)  "over  the  past  years  there  has  been  a  discernible  increase  in 
emphasis  on  greater  participation  by  department  members  in  the 
conduct  of  departmental  affairs  and  the  formulation  of  depart- 
mental policy.  .  .  .";  and  4)  "While  these  improved  conditions 
are  encouraging  .  .  .  ,  that  does  not  suggest  that  there  is  any 
basis  for  complacency.  .  .  ."  The  report  closed  with  nine  recom- 
mendations bearing  on  these  matters. 

Although  there  had  been  a  Summer  Quarter  since  1922  when 
the  Four-Quarter  plan  went  into  effect,  faculty  opinion  about  it 
was  still  somewhat  divided  after  thirty  years.  A  special  commit- 
tee, set  up  to  study  the  functions  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  reported 
at  length  at  the  May  11,  1954  Faculty  Council  meeting. 

Among  other  findings  it  was  brought  out  that  summer  enroll- 
ment on  the  campus  ranged  from  6000  to  8000  as  against  16,000  to 
20,000  in  the  "regular"  quarters,  that  the  apportionment  of  stu- 
dents among  the  colleges  was  quite  different  from  that  in  the 
other  three  quarters.  Yet  the  committee  pointed  out  that  its  evi- 
dence did  "not  indicate  the  existence  of  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  summer  quarter  program." 

Majority  faculty  opinion,  the  report  said,  "appears  to  favor  the 
retention  of  the  summer  quarter  as  such."  It  suggested  that  better 
coordination  in  course  offerings  should  be  achieved.  It  closed 
with  these  six  recommendations:  Summer  operation  should  be 
continued  on  substantially  its  present  basis;  in  view  of  the  almost 
certain  uptrend  in  enrollment,  the  Summer  Quarter  program 
should  be  viewed  as  an  expanding  program  over  the  next  two 
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decades;  die  Summer  Quarter  calendar  should  have  only  die  last 
two  days  of  the  quarter  for  final  examinations  in  full  quarter 
courses;  a  Summer  Quarter  coordinator  should  be  appointed; 
present  policies  regarding  course  offerings  and  staffing  for  the 
Summer  Quarter  should,  in  the  main,  be  retained  but  with  more 
emphasis  on  developing  courses  especially  adapted  to  Summer 
Quarter  conditions;  and  provision  should  be  made  for  expansion 
of  the  Summer  Quarter  recreational  program  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  indoor  conditions  in  some  major  student  work 
centers. 

In  a  long  report  at  the  June  8,  1954  Faculty  Council  meetings, 
the  Council  on  Instruction  emphasized  that  it  had  given  special 
attention  to  the  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  courses  of- 
fered. For  some  years  many  faculty  members,  it  noted,  had  been 
"disturbed  about  what  appeared  to  be  an  undue  proliferation  of 
course  offerings  on  this  campus."  During  the  year,  however,  the 
trend  had  been  reversed  somewhat. 

"The  paradox  is,"  the  report  continued,  "that  this  increase  has 
resulted  from  both  progress  and  inertia,  .  .  ."  The  Council  had 
hoped  that  departments  and  colleges  would  "keep  their  programs 
of  instruction  constantly  viable  by  revising,  consolidating,  and 
withdrawing  courses  and  programs."  It  felt  that  in  some  areas 
"courses  have  merely  accumulated,  layer  by  layer,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  new  knowledge." 

To  checkmate  this  tendency,  the  Council  now  required  a  total 
course  inventory  from  each  department  proposing  new  courses. 
And  where  a  course  had  not  been  given  for  five  quarters  the 
Council  wanted  to  know  why  it  should  be  continued.  Thus,  the 
Council  was  able  to  report  that  the  "inflationary  trend  toward 
over-specialization  in  course  offerings  has  been  halted  and  re- 
versed." Prior  to  1952  the  annual  increase  amounted  to  about  sev- 
enty-five courses  with  a  total  of  more  than  4000  courses  offered.  In 
1952-53  the  increase  was  only  five,  and  in  1953-54  there  was  a 
decrease  of  eighteen.  Another  Council  goal  was  to  improve  the 
breadth  of  degree  programs. 
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An  echo  of  the  sticky  screening  or  speaker's  rule  was  heard  at 
the  May  10,  1954  Board  meeting  when  Dr.  Bevis  presented  rule 
changes  recommended  March  9  by  the  Faculty  Council.  One  was 
to  create  a  7-member  Faculty  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This  replaced  the  earlier  Com- 
mittee on  Evaluation.  The  other  action  was  to  amend  the  rule  on 
tenure  with  respect  to  dismissals  or  termination  of  contract. 

The  new  committee,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Council,  was  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  with  the  Trustees  but  was  also  to  "absorb  the  work 
of  the  committee  assigned  the  responsibility  of  evaluating  the  op- 
eration of  the  screening  rule."  It  was  likewise  to  be  "available  for 
advice  and  counsel  whenever  the  President  holds  hearings  that 
look  toward  the  termination  of  service  and  contract."  It  was  to  be 
available  also  to  the  president  and  Trustees  "for  advice  and  coun- 
sel on  any  important  matter  that  relates  to  the  operation  and  de- 
velopment" of  the  University. 

On  this  basis  the  Council  felt  it  necessary  to  substitute  two  new 
"principles"  relative  to  tenure  and  the  grounds  for  ousting  a  fac- 
ulty member.  Under  the  first  (Principle  11)  "Permanent  tenure 
means  tenure  terminable  only  by  voluntary  resignation,  by  re- 
tirement, or  for  incompetence  or  grave  misconduct."  It  applied 
to  all  professorial  ranks  and  that  of  instructor. 

Incompetence  or  grave  misconduct  was  to  be  "established 
through  a  hearing  arranged  by  the  President  who  was  then  to 
make  a  recommendation"  to  the  Trustees.  "Any  one  against 
whom  charges  have  been  made,"  the  new  rule  went  on,  "shall  be 
given  due  notice,  presented  with  written  charges  and  allowed 
reasonable  opportunity  to  reply.  The  rights  of  representation,  sub- 
mission of  evidence  and  the  introduction  of  witnesses  shall  be 
granted."  A  permanent  record  of  the  hearing  was  to  be  kept. 

In  case  of  a  hearing,  the  advisory  committee  was  to  choose 
three  members  who  then  were  to  "participate  responsibly"  in  it 
and  in  counseling  with  the  president.  But  the  latter  was  to  have 
the  sole  right  to  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Trustees.  Termi- 
nation of  a  contract  was  not  to  take  effect  until  a  year's  notice  had 
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been  given  of  the  final  decision  except  in  cases  "of  such  extreme 
gravity  as  to  create  an  intolerable  situation." 

The  Faculty  Advisory  Committee  met  for  tv^'o  and  a  half  hours 
May  10,  1955  with  the  Board  it  reported  at  the  Faculty  Council 
meeting  diat  afternoon.  It  described  the  Board  members  as  "cor- 
dial and  deeply  interested  in  the  topics  presented  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  consideration"  and  as  "giving  them  continuous  considera- 
tion." There  were  three  topics:  "the  long  range  plans  to  meet 
anticipated  increases  in  enrollment,  faculty  participation  in  the 
selection  of  a  successor  to  President  Bevis,  and  travel  funds." 

While  the  University  was  making  major  strides  in  physical 
plant  expansion,  from  time  to  time  it  scrutinized  itself  carefully 
as  to  curricula  and  course  offerings.  At  the  November  8,  1954 
Board  meeting.  Vice  President  Heimberger  reported  on  such  a 
study,  authorized  by  the  Council  on  Instruction.  He  headed  a 
committee  of  five  which  inquired  into  undergraduate  programs 
and  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

The  Council  hoped  that  the  study  would  lead  to  a  "clear  and 
workable  definition  of  what  may  properly  be  expected  of  any 
curriculum  leading"  to  such  a  degree.  In  mid-November,  1954 
renovation  of  the  undergraduate  program  was  begun.  In  October, 
1954,  Heimberger  met  with  some  400  faculty  members  from  the 
five  undergraduate  colleges.  "In  the  interest  of  our  full  develop- 
ment as  a  major  university,"  he  told  them,  "programs  of  study 
leading  to  baccalaureate  degrees  merit  our  most  careful  atten- 
tion." At  issue  was  continued  emphasis  on  the  specialties  as 
against  broad  general  instruction,  coupled  with  a  high  degree  of 
college  and  even  departmental  authority.  The  Council  on  Instruc- 
tion report  of  June,  1954  called  for  reasonable  command  of  cer- 
tain basic  skills,  with  some  introduction  to  the  possibilities  of  con- 
tinuing cultural  growth. 

A  small  campus  storm  blew  up  early  in  1956  over  a  College  of 
Engineering  recommendation,  approved  by  the  Council  on  In- 
struction, that  the  department  of  mining  and  petroleum  engineer- 
ing be  abolished  and  that  the  petroleum  engineering  curriculum 
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be  shifted  to  chemical  engineering  and  that  in  mining  engineer- 
ing to  metallurgical  engineering.  The  college  executive  com- 
mittee had  approved  the  move  which  was  opposed  vigorously  by 
Prof.  Edward  V.  O'Rourke  who,  in  March,  1955  had  been  asked 
to  become  acting  chairman  of  the  department.  O'Rourke  con- 
tended that  he  and  other  interested  faculty  members  had  not  been 
consulted  on  the  latest  move. 

He  presented  a  March  24,  1955  letter  from  Dean  Gordon  B. 
Carson,  of  Engineering,  commending  him  for  his  willingness  to 
serve  as  acting  chairman  and  inviting  him  to  consult  the  dean's 
office  as  to  departmental  matters.  Instead,  O'Rourke  emphasized, 
he  had  no  notice  of  a  "desire"  to  abolish  the  department  until 
November  19,  1955  when  Carson  told  him  "the  resolution  was 
already  passed"  by  the  executive  committee.  O'Rourke  protested 
that  "There  had  been  no  attempt  to  find  out  tlie  thoughts  of  either 
myself  or  any  other  member  of  the  department  with  regard  to  the 
move."  He  suggested  that  alumni  or  other  interested  persons  be 
consulted,  "but  the  Dean  was  not  interested." 

He  added  that  he  had  been  "the  sole  teacher  of  petroleum  pro- 
duction engineering"  on  the  campus  for  about  thirty  years  and 
had  "attracted"  as  high  as  fifty  students  majoring  in  the  subject. 
He  asked  for  "the  appointment  of  a  legal  committee  to  investigate 
the  procedure  and  report  to  this  council."  Upon  motion,  the 
Council  on  Instruction  recommendation  was  tabled  "until  the 
opinion  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Engineering  is  ascer- 
tained and  presented  to  this  body." 

At  the  March  6,  1956  Faculty  meeting,  Carson  made  a  detailed 
report  on  the  matter.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Engineering  faculty 
was  held  February  29  to  discuss  the  issue.  Afterward  a  secret  mail 
ballot  was  taken  in  which  the  executive  committee  recommenda- 
tion and  that  of  the  Council  to  abolish  the  department  were  ap- 
proved, 77  to  35.  In  the  Faculty  Council  meeting  the  pending 
motion  was  taken  from  the  table  and  passed.  It  was  brought  out 
also  that  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development 
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following  a  visit  in  June,  1954  did  not  reaccredit  the  petroleum 
engineering  curriculum  and  only  provisionally  reaccredited  that 
in  mining  engineering  for  two  years. 

The  Conference  Committee  of  the  Teaching  Staff  reported  at 
the  April  24,  1956  Faculty  Council  meeting  that  it  had  completed 
an  inquiry  lately  into  a  dispute  within  an  unnamed  department 
over  the  choice  of  a  textbook  for  multiple-section  courses.  The 
issue  was  over  who  had  final  responsibility  for  selecting  such  text- 
books. The  committee  asked  the  Council  "for  an  explicit  state- 
ment on  the  point  in  the  University  rules." 

What  had  occurred  was  that  the  department  chairman  "con- 
strained" an  instructor  "of  professorial  rank  ...  to  use  a  text- 
book of  which  the  instructor  had  expressed  violent  disapproval." 
While  the  committee  felt  that  it  would  be  futile  to  submit  a  de- 
tailed report,  it  added  that  "bitter  recriminations  and  charges  of 
bad  faith  followed."  Upon  motion,  a  special  committee  was 
authorized  to  draft  a  proposed  statement  of  policy  on  the  question 
of  selecting  a  text  for  multiple-section  courses. 

Further  improvement  in  the  benefits  from  faculty  group 
insurance  resulted  from  Board  approval  of  a  report  by  its  Com- 
mittee on  Retirement  and  Insurance  at  the  July  11,  1955  Board 
meeting.  The  supplemental  benefits,  depending  upon  length  of 
service,  were  raised  from  $17  to  $37  a  month,  effective  July  1, 
1955.  Most  important  was  an  increase  in  the  basic  group  life 
insurance  benefit  from  $5000  to  $7500  as  of  July  1.  But  the  face 
value  of  such  a  policy  was  to  be  reduced  $200  each  year  once  a 
person  insured  reached  forty.  Similarly,  the  death  benefit  for  re- 
tired persons  in  (faculty)  service  was  increased  from  $500  to 
$750.  This  was  on  condition  that  the  individual  had  been  in 
service  at  least  twenty-five  years  and  was  carrying  group  life 
insurance  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

Further  increase  in  the  coverage  for  those  getting  more  than 
$7500  a  year  was  projected  also.  This  was  to  be  at  least  $500  but 
in  no  case  for  a  total  of  more  than  $20,000.  Under  a  later  policy 
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this  insurance  for  those  at  $7500  a  year  or  more  was  raised  to  one 
and  a  half  times  their  salary,  and  still  later  to  double  the  salary 
figure. 

5.  Seventy-Five  Years  Old 

The  school  year  1948-49  marked  the  formal  observance  of 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  classes  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  1873.*  The  high  point  of  the  year  centered  in  the  two- 
day  formal  celebration  on  October  14  and  15.  Some  aspects  of  the 
total  observance  continued  throughout  the  school  year. 

First  official  step  toward  observance  of  the  anniversary  was 
taken  at  the  December  15,  1947  Board  meeting.  After  President 
Bevis  made  a  statement  as  to  the  desirability  of  giving  official 
recognition  to  the  occasion,  Trustee  Carlton  S.  Dargusch  offered 
this  motion: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  classes  at  The  Ohio  State  University  should  be  held 
at  an  appropriate  time  in  1948  and  that  the  President  be  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  planning  and  holding  of 
such  celebration. 

Charles  F.  Kettering  was  named  to  represent  the  Trustees  on 
the  committee  on  arrangements.  Dean  Harlan  H.  Hatcher,  of 
Arts  &  Sciences,  was  appointed  general  chairman.  President 
Bevis  named  a  planning  committee  and  there  were  special  or 
subcommittees.  Prof.  James  F.  Fullington,  chairman,  English  de- 
partment, was  executive  director  of  the  celebration.  General  theme 
for  the  observance  was  "Growth  through  Service." 

At  the  time  of  the  formal  observance,  in  mid-October,  the 
official  delegates  included  representatives  from  126  other  colleges 
and  universities  and  thirty-three  learned  and  professional  societies, 

•  Since  the  addresses  and  proceedings  of  this  anniversary  have  been  published  in 
full  (1951)  under  that  title  as  Vol.  VI,  University  History  series,  the  program  is 
merely  summarized  here. 

(The  University  has  been  singularly  inconsistent  in  observing  its  anniversaries:  the 
50th  on  October  13-16,  1920;  the  75th  as  above;  and  its  100th,  formal  ob- 
servance, March  22,  1970 — Ed.) 
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as  well  as  twenty-one  student  groups.  On  the  afternoon  of 
October  14,  the  formal  convocation  opening  the  program  was 
held  in  the  men's  physical  education  building.  There  were  brief 
greetings  from  Governor  Thomas  J.  Herbert  for  die  state,  Presi- 
dent H.  E.  Simmons,  University  of  Akron,  for  the  colleges  of 
Ohio,  W.  A.  Dougherty,  '17  and  '20,  for  the  alumni,  Leslie  R. 
Forney,  '49,  for  the  students,  and  Prof.  H.  Gordon  HuUfish  for 
the  faculty. 

Two  major  addresses  followed.  The  first  was  on  "New  Oc- 
casions and  New  Duties,"  by  President  J.  L.  Morrill,  '13,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  president  of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities.  The  second,  by  President  Bevis,  was  on 
"Our  Diamond  Jubilee." 

Three  major  conferences  and  a  closing  dinner  marked  the 
second  day  of  the  observance.  Speakers  at  the  first  of  two  morning 
conferences  on  October  14  were  Charles  F.  Kettering,  '04,  in- 
ventor. Trustee,  and  vice  president  and  director,  General  Motors 
Corporation,  who  spoke  on  "Science  and  Technology — Servants 
of  Man" ;  and  Cornelius  Kruse,  Wesleyan  University,  on  "Human- 
ity's Need  for  the  Humanities."  At  the  second  morning  session, 
President  Robert  L.  Stearns,  University  of  Colorado,  discussed 
"The  State  University — A  Service  to  Democracy."  The  other 
speaker  was  W.  W.  Waymack,  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission on  "Education  for  Survival." 

The  afternoon  speakers  were  President  Mildred  McAfee  Hor- 
ton,  of  Wellesley  College,  who  spoke  on  "Living  with  Our  Hu- 
man Relations,"  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  well  known  theologian, 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  on  "Our  Pilgrimage  from  a  Cen- 
tury of  Hope  to  a  Century  of  Perplexity." 

Vice  President  Hatcher  presided  at  the  anniversary  dinner  at 
the  Neil  House.  There  were  four  responses,  greetings  from  the 
Trustees,  and  an  address  by  President  Karl  T.  Compton,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology.  A  place  of  honor  was  oc- 
cupied by  Harriet  Townshend,  91,  the  last  surviving  member  of 
the  original  entering  class  in  1873. 
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The  responses  were  given  by  Chief  Justice  Carl  V.  Weygandt, 
of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court;  Alumni  Secretary  John  B.  Fullen, 
'25;  Consul  James  J.  Hurley,  of  Canada,  and  Consul  Ramon  Gual, 
of  Mexico.  Trustee  Donald  C.  Power,  '22,  '26,  presented  the  greet- 
ings from  the  Trustees. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  opening  convocation,  President  Bevis 
said: 

If  in  some  respects  we  know  more  than  we  did  in  1873,  the 
demands  upon  our  knowledge  and  wisdom  have  made  our  relative 
progress  small.  If  there  is  any  relative  gain,  it  is,  I  believe,  in  the 
increased  sense  of  our  own  finite  capacity  in  the  presence  of  infinite 
need.  I  believe,  too,  that  we  are  less  assured  in  the  mastery  of 
material  things,  more  humbly  ready  for  the  guidance  of  Infinite 
Good.  In  a  world  adrift  from  moral  anchorage,  as  much  of  it  seems 
to  be,  this  belief  may  seem  precarious.  I  still  hold  it.  Its  validity  is 
the  hope  of  the  world. 

At  the  anniversary  dinner,  he  closed  on  much  this  same  note. 
He  said:  "With  a  prayer  on  our  lips  for  the  great  cause  which  we 
all  serve,  we  bid  you  Godspeed.  We  are  heartened  by  your  fellow- 
ship, and  our  gates  will  always  be  opened  to  you  when  you  re- 
turn." 

At  the  Board  meeting  of  October  18,  1948,  for  the  record,  Dr. 
Bevis  declared  that  the  celebration  had  "passed  beyond  the  realm 
of  success  into  the  realm  of  inspiration."  He  praised  the  "pains- 
taking labors"  of  the  committees  which,  he  said,  "produced  a 
series  of  events  marked  by  an  easy  smoothness  noted  and  com- 
mented upon  by  hundreds."  He  called  the  visiting  speakers  "top- 
flight personalities  who  both  brought  honor  and  paid  honor  to  this 
University."  Other  observances  might  have  been  "more  extensive," 
he  added,  but  he  knew  of  "none  which  maintained  a  higher  note 
of  quality." 

He  ended  on  this  note: 

I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  our  Diamond  Jubilee 
marks  a  new  departure,  sets  a  new  bench  mark,  for  our  University 
progress.  Visiting  administrators  observed,  again  and  again,  that 
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there  was  in  evidence  here,  not  only  marked  physical  expansion, 
but  a  'ferment'  among  our  people.  There  was  favorable  comment 
upon  the  light  emphasis  placed  upon  our  history,  our  size  and  our 
accomplishment  to  date,  much  heavier  emphasis  upon  our  plans  and 
aspirations  for  the  future. 

6.  The  Trustees 

A  new  state  law  which  took  effect  February  1,  1954  threw 
open  the  doors  of  all  state  boards,  commissions  and  other  agencies, 
except  the  Pardon  and  Parole  Commission,  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time.  Included  in  this  was  die  Board  of  Trustees.  Such 
groups  could  still  hold  so-called  executive  sessions  but  could  not 
officially  transact  business  except  in  open  session.  The  practice 
soon  developed,  however,  of  holding  a  closed  session  the  night  be- 
fore or  even  prior  to  9  or  10  a.m.  when  Board  meetings  normally 
begin  so  as  to  thresh  over  matters  or  even  to  agree  upon  decisions 
or  policies.  The  press  and  segments  of  the  public  regarded  the 
new  law  as  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom  of  in- 
formation. 

The  Board  met  first,  as  noted,  in  open  session  under  the  new 
law  February  9,  1954.  Its  minutes  made  no  mention  of  the  change 
in  procedure.  Quite  a  number  of  newspaper  and  radio  reporters 
attended  the  meeting.  In  time,  except  on  special  occasions,  they 
lost  interest  and  the  number  dwindled. 

The  Lantern  meanwhile  was  having  "closed  door"  problems 
with  the  Council  on  Student  Affairs  and  other  campus  agencies. 
It  complained  editorially  March  9,  1954  about  the  closed  door 
policies  of  the  C.S.A.,  the  Social  Board  and  the  Ohio  Union  Board 
of  Overseers.  It  asked  them  "to  reconsider  their  policies." 

Near  the  end  of  the  Spring  Quarter  the  C.S.A.  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  open  its  doors  to  Lantern  reporters  and  others.  This  was 
for  two  reasons:  the  Council  from  time  to  time  had  to  consider 
disciplinary  matters  which  could  not  very  well  be  aired  in  public, 
and  because  earlier  when  it  had  partly  opened  its  doors  to  the 
Lantern  on  a  conditional  basis  the  results  had  not  been  satis- 
factory. 
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For  twenty-three  years  Herbert  S.  "Hub"  Atkinson,  '13,  was 
a  devoted  Trustee.  He  died  January  10,  1952  after  a  long  illness. 
Four  days  later  the  Board  adopted  a  warm  tribute  to  him.  Within 
a  month  it  took  an  unusual  further  step.  Atkinson  had  expressed 
the  wish  that  his  body  be  cremated  and  that  the  urn  containing 
his  ashes  be  kept  in  a  suitable  place  on  the  campus. 

At  the  February  11,  1952  Board  meeting,  the  president  recom- 
mended that  this  be  done  and  suggested  that  a  place  be  found  in 
the  Administration  Building.  Specifically,  he  recommended  "a 
proper  place  in  the  wall"  of  that  building.  The  site  chosen  was  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  second  floor,  just  to  the  west  of  the  door  to 
the  Board  room  where  Atkinson  had  attended  many  meetings.  No 
publicity  was  given  to  the  inurnment  or  to  the  small,  informal 
ceremony  diat  was  held.  The  spot  was  marked  with  a  bronze 
plaque,  7  by  11  inches. 

The  Board  recessed  briefly  at  its  June  14,  1954  meeting  to  take 
part  in  the  commemoration  ceremony.  Dr.  Bevis  read  a  statement 
explaining  that  Atkinson's  wish  reflected  "his  deep  and  lasting 
devotion  to  his  Alma  Mater,"  that  the  location  of  the  crypt  con- 
taining his  ashes  was  "an  expression  of  the  great  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  .  .  .  ,"  and  that  his  nearly  twenty-four  years  on  the 
Board  marked  the  longest  tenure  by  any  Board  member  down 
to  that  time  save  one. 

In  connection  with  the  seventy-fifth  birthday  of  Charles  F. 
Kettering,  distinguished  alumnus,  industrialist,  inventor  and  long- 
time fellow  member,  the  Trustees  at  their  annual  meeting  Septem- 
ber 4,  1951  adopted  a  lengthy  resolution  in  his  honor.  Kettering 
was  the  only  Board  member  unable  to  attend  the  meeting.  The 
resolution  took  notice  of  his  lifetime  as  marking  "three  quarters 
of  a  century  of  progress  in  American  life,"  that  his  contribution 
to  that  progress  was  "unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  person  of 
his  time,"  that  the  University  gloried  "in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ket- 
tering is  an  alumnus  and  deeply  appreciates  the  service  he  con- 
tinues to  render  his  Alma  Mater  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  a 
member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,"  that  the  other  Board  members 
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"derive  singular  enjoyment,  stimulus  and  inspiration  from  his 
attendance  at  their  meetings,"  and  they  joined  "the  myriad  of 
Mr.  Kettering's  friends  in  warmest  congratulations  and  look 
forward  with  keen  anticipation  to  his  continuance  in  their  coun- 
cils. .  .  ." 

For  decades  it  has  been  state  policy  not  to  carry  fire  insurance 
on  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  buildings  and 
other  real  property  it  owns.  Experience  showed  that  the  state  had 
relatively  few  fires  and  when  it  did  it  was  more  economical  to 
rebuild  than  to  pay  the  heavy  insurance  premiums.  The  Univer- 
sity followed  this  policy  on  buildings  constructed  with  state 
funds,  but  carried  substantial  fire  and  related  insurance  on  build- 
ings financed  by  self-liquidating  bonds.  This  was  especially  true 
of  the  later  multi-million  dormitory  complexes,  the  Mershon 
Auditorium,  the  new  Ohio  Union,  the  stadium,  the  arena,  and  die 
field  house. 

At  the  May  12,  1952  Board  meeting  Trustee  Robert  F.  Black 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  tlie  state's  policy  not  to  carry  insurance 
on  its  buildings  and  properties.  He  suggested  that  the  entire  mat- 
ter should  be  studied.  After  discussion,  a  committee  consisting  of 
Trustees  Black,  Ketner,  and  Gorman  was  named  to  make  such  a 
study  and  report  its  findings  to  the  Board. 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  insuring  major  structures  built  with 
non-state  funds,  Vice  President  Taylor  told  the  Board  at  its 
December  12,  1955  meedng  that  insurance  in  the  amount  of  $5 
million  had  been  taken  out  on  Ohio  Stadium,  plus  $375,000  for 
"business  interruption."  The  new  Research  Center  was  protected 
similarly  in  the  amounts  of  $1,350,000  and  $150,000. 

On  another  front,  the  original  University  seal,  designed  by 
Joseph  Sullivan t,  had  given  way  before  1940  to  a  new  one  devised 
by  University  Architect  H.  D.  Smith.  He  also  prepared  the  design 
for  a  University  flag. 

When  he  was  doing  the  latter  in  1951  he  corresponded  with 
the  Quartermaster  General's  office  in  Washington  which  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  as  Vice  President  Taylor  reported  to  the 
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Board  at  its  January  14,  1952  meeting,  that  "our  present  seal  takes 
on  the  aspect  of  a  face  (caricature)  and  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  prepare  a  revision  of  it."  Smith  submitted  a  new  sketch  which, 
Taylor  noted,  "saves  the  basic  features  of  the  present  seal  but 
eliminates  those  which  have  been  thought  to  be  objectionable." 
The  Board  ordered  it  "substituted  for  the  one  presently  in  use." 

In  line  with  the  foregoing,  Smith  redesigned  the  University 
coat-of-arms.  According  to  the  April  14,  1952  Board  minutes,  this 
was  "in  harmony  with  the  new  seal  of  the  University."  The  Board 
approved  it  and  the  new  University  seal.  The  design  of  the  new 
University  flag  had  been  adopted  December  10,  1951  and  the 
Board  instructed  the  cabinet  to  procure  the  necessary  flags  from 
the  design. 

The  question  remained  as  to  when,  where  and  how  the  flag 
was  to  be  displayed.  In  Smith's  thinking,  two  kinds  of  flags  were 
called  for:  a  ceremonial  one  for  the  president  which  could  be 
used  for  commencements,  special  ceremonies,  pageants,  reviews, 
and  parades;  and  flags  for  outdoor  use.  Places  where  the  latter 
could  be  flown  regularly  or  on  special  occasions  included  the 
Administration  Building  plaza,  the  main  entrance  at  15th  Ave., 
the  Ohio  Union,  the  Ohio  Stadium,  and  elsewhere.  The  Trustees 
on  July  12,  1954  provided  also  that  upon  the  retirement  of  a 
president  or  Board  chairman  a  set  of  the  colors  be  presented  to 
him. 

To  establish  closer  relations  with  the  organized  alumni,  the 
Trustees  on  July  11,  1955  formally  recognized  the  Alumni  Ad- 
visory Board  as  the  contact  agency  between  the  two  groups.  The 
Advisory  Board  consisted  of  an  alumni  delegate  from  each  of  the 
University's  colleges  plus  several  delegates-at-large,  as  well  as 
delegates  from  other  agencies. 

The  Advisory  Board  was  to  transmit  "such  information,  views 
and  suggestions"  regarding  the  University  as  it  might  "deem 
worthy  of  consideration"  by  University  officials.  But  the  right  of 
"any  individual  or  group"  to  present  to  the  University  administra- 
tion "such  information,  views,  and  suggestions"  as  they  might  de- 
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sire  was  not  to  be  limited  nor  the  right  of  the  Board  to  initiate 
contacts  with  individuals  or  groups  on  University  matters. 

"Pursuant  to  these  relations  between  the  University  and  the 
Alumni,"  the  resolution  continued,  "and  to  effect  the  utmost 
communication  on  Alumni  relationships  with  the  University 
and  other  matters  of  mutual  interest,  the  fullest  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  suggestions  shall  be  carried  on  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Alumni  Board  to  insure  that  said  Board  is  at  all 
times  informed  of  the  plans  and  programs  of  the  University  and 
that  being  thus  informed,  said  Alumni  Board  will  be  enabled  to 
reach  stated  conclusions  and  recommendations  which  will  be  of 
the  greatest  help  to  the  University  in  the  solution  of  its  many 
complicated  and  diverse  problems."  The  purpose  of  the  resolution 
was  "to  establish  a  working  liaison"  between  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation and  the  University. 

Howard  E.  Fritz,  '13,  Alumni  Association  president,  wrote  to 
the  Trustees  proposing  a  meeting  between  the  Board  and  a  special 
alumni  committee  at  the  July  9, 1956  Board  meeting.  The  Trustees 
agreed  but  the  minutes  gave  no  hint  as  to  the  purpose  of  such 
meeting.  If  any  such  meeting  took  place  it  was  not  of  record  in 
the  July  9, 1956  minutes. 

By  Trustee  action  July  11,  1955,  the  compensation  of  the  chair- 
man, vice  chairman  and  chairmen  of  the  several  Board  commit- 
tees was  fixed  at  $54  a  year.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  they  were 
to  be  eligible  for  University  group  life  insurance  in  the  amount  of 
$20,000  each.  But  at  the  September  6  Board  meeting  the  minutes 
were  "corrected"  to  show  the  compensation  of  Board  officers  as  $1 
a  year. 
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1.  Money  a7id  Buildings 

I/"  w  "^  HE  financial  picture  of  the  University  changed  greatly 

I  after  1950,  but  there  were  still  money  problems.  Because 
Jl  the  legislature  did  not  pass  the  biennial  appropriation  bill 
until  July  2,  1953,  for  example,  the  University's  1953-54  salary 
budget  was  delayed.  Vice  President  Taylor  gave  each  Trustee  a 
confidential  memorandum  on  the  situation  at  their  July  6,  1953 
meeting.  In  it  he  described  the  University's  financial  problems. 

So  that  it  could  do  business  during  the  summer,  the  Trustees 
authorized  the  administration  to  continue  the  current  payroll  un- 
til after  the  completed  budget  was  presented  to  the  Board  in 
September.  Salary  adjustments  for  the  administration  and  the 
faculty  would  be  effective  October  1, 

At  the  same  time  the  Board  adopted  a  5-point  outline  of 
principles  as  to  the  budgets  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years :  no  deficit 
was  to  be  incurred,  all  practical  economies  must  be  effected,  and 
all  sources  of  revenue  should  be  examined  carefully.  As  against 
"every  indication  of  a  decline  in  state  and  federal  revenues"  with 
possibly  less  support  from  those  sources,  the  outline  continued, 
"it  should  be  assumed  that  appropriated  revenue  will  not  con- 
tinue to  expand  as  in  the  past  few  years."  Finally,  timely  pro- 
vision as  to  personnel  and  facilities  must  be  made  to  meet  the 
substantial  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  next  four  years.  Along 
with  this,  as  noted,  the  Board  approved  a  further  increase  of  $10 
a  quarter  in  the  "incidental"  fee  as  of  September  1, 1954. 

The  legislature  finally  voted  $33,317,993  for  the  University  for 
operation  during  the  1953-55  biennium.  Of  this  amount  $25,930,- 
593  was  for  personal  service  and  $7,387,400  for  maintenance.  This 
was  an  increase  of  $3,507,752  over  the  previous  biennium,  but  was 
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$4  million  short  of  the  amount  requested.  In  addition,  $4,317,- 
500  was  granted  for  new  buildings,  rehabilitation  of  old  ones,  and 
land  acquisition.  This  enabled  the  University  to  go  ahead  with 
building  facilities  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Law,  and 
Medicine. 

Appropriations  for  the  1955-57  biennium  showed  improve- 
ment but,  as  usual,  the  University  did  not  get  all  that  it  had 
sought.  Where  it  asked  for  some  $24.2  million  for  capital  improve- 
ments ("A.  and  B."),  it  got  only  $2.1  million,  plus  $3.5  million 
for  the  Medical  Center.  But  it  was  voted  $38.6  million  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  an  increase  of  $6.5  million  or  20  per  cent. 

At  that  die  University  received  more  for  its  operating  budget 
than  the  State  Director  of  Finance  had  recommended.  The  Sen- 
ate added  $1.62  million.  The  $2.1  million  appropriated  for  "A. 
and  B."  was  earmarked  for  the  improvement  of  existing  build- 
ings with  nothing  for  new  buildings. 

A  strong  ray  of  hope  for  new  buildings  lay  in  the  plan  for  a 
$150  million  state  bond  issue  to  be  voted  upon  in  November.  This 
was  passed  eventually  and  the  University  got  a  substantial  share 
of  these  funds.  To  carry  out  this  over-all  purpose,  a  long-range 
Capital  Planning  and  Improvements  Board  was  created. 

Students,  faculty,  administration  and  alumni  lent  a  hand  in 
die  successful  campaign  for  the  passage  of  the  bond  issue.  Its 
proceeds  were  intended  to  update  the  state's  welfare,  public  edu- 
cation and  mental  health  programs,  especially  as  to  capital  im- 
provements. At  the  start  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  students  pre- 
pared to  launch  their  own  campaign  in  support  of  the  issue.  The 
bonds  were  to  be  paid  off  from  the  proceeds  of  a  1^  increase  in 
the  state  excise  tax  on  cigarets. 

President  Bevis  strongly  indorsed  the  proposal  at  a  faculty 
meeting.  He  described  it  as  "one  of  the  greatest  issues  ever  to 
confront  the  Ohio  State  University."  He  went  on:  "For  the  first 
time  we  are  given  an  opportunity  for  readying  ourselves  for  our 
responsibilities  ahead  on  a  long-term  basis." 

During  a  football  game  October  8  in  Ohio  Stadium,  thou- 
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sands  of  bumper  stickers  urging  support  of  the  bond  issue  were 
placed  on  automobiles  parked  on  and  near  the  campus.  On  Octo- 
ber 14  Governor  Lausche  headed  a  bipartisan  list  of  speakers  on 
the  campus  with  400  bond  issue  workers  present.  That  same  day 
the  text  of  a  letter  to  be  distributed  to  students  explaining  the 
purposes  and  advantages  of  the  bond  issue  was  made  public.  On 
election  day  the  voters  approved  the  bond  issue  by  a  substantial 
majority. 

A  long-range  building  program  for  Ohio's  six  state-supported 
universities  was  submitted  in  December,  1955  to  Governor 
Lausche  and  the  Planning  Board.  The  total  came  to  $140  million, 
with  "immediate  pressing  needs"  put  at  $47,250,775.  The  cost 
was  to  be  met  by  the  universities'  half  of  the  $150  million  bond 
issue.  Ohio  State's  share  of  the  "immediate"  needs  was  estimated 
at  $24,222,025. 

The  report  to  the  governor  was  made  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Wes- 
ley, head  of  Central  State  College  and  president  of  the  Inter- 
University  Council.  It  dealt  successively  widi  "the  immediate 
need  to  catch  up  with  accumulated  needs,"  and  "the  long-run 
needs." 

Specific  needs  listed  for  Ohio  State  were:  land,  $500,000;  Col- 
lege of  Arts  classroom-office  building,  $3.5  million;  chemical 
engineering  building,  $3.5  million;  classroom-office  facilities,  $3 
million;  completion  of  Law  building,  $1.5  million;  completion 
of  Dentistry  building,  $2  million;  clinical  unit  addition,  Veterinary 
Medicine  building,  $3  million;  Agriculture,  additional  building, 
$2,222,025;  matching  money  for  R.O.T.C.  grant,  $500,000;  capital 
equipment  and  other  capital  outlay,  $1  million;  roads,  walks,  etc., 
$1  million;  power  plant  west  of  river,  $300,000,  rehabilitation, 
existing  facilities,  $1  million. 

For  his  leading  role  in  helping  to  present  the  urgent  building 
and  other  needs  of  the  six  state  universities  to  the  legislature,  the 
Trustees  at  their  February  13,  1956  meeting  praised  the  efforts  of 
Vice  President  Taylor.  He  appeared  before  the  governor  and 
legislature  in  1955  and  before  a  special  session  of  the  latter  in  mid- 
January,  1956.  The  Trustees  expressed  to  him  their  "heartfelt 
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thanks"  and  praised  him  for  his  "untiring  and  briUiant  efforts." 

In  the  spring  of  1956,  the  Trustees  approved  having  nine 
architectural  firms  draw  plans  and  specifications  for  six  new 
buildings  and  for  additions  to  six  others.  The  volume  of  such 
business  had  long  since  outgrown  the  facilities  of  the  University 
Architect's  office.  The  Trustees  likewise  approved  a  plan  for  1600 
parking  spaces  adjacent  to  St.  John  Arena  and  French  Field 
House. 

A  major  development  toward  the  end  of  the  Bevis  administra- 
tion was  the  expansion  of  the  University  to  the  north  between 
Woodruff  and  Lane  Avenues  and  west  from  High  Street  to  Neil 
Ave.  Within  a  few  years  what  came  to  be  called  the  North 
dormitory  complex  emerged  there. 

With  the  first  unit  of  the  new  law  building  under  construction 
in  1956,  steps  were  taken  by  the  Ohio  Bar  Association  and  others 
to  raise  funds  for  a  law  center  nearby.  This  was  to  house  the  bar 
association  and  to  provide  legal  research  facilities.  Through  gifts 
and  other  sources  more  than  $500,000  was  obtained  for  the  pur- 
pose and  an  association  headquarters  building  was  erected  at  33 
W.  Eleventh  Avenue.  At  the  outset  there  was  some  talk  of  build- 
ing the  structure  on  the  campus  but  this  raised  a  legal  question. 

Unlike  the  situation  after  World  War  I  when  Army  huts 
dotted  the  campus  for  some  years,  the  University  had  moved  fairly 
early  to  get  rid  of  those  it  got  from  the  government  after  World 
War  II.  At  the  December  10,  1951  Board  meeting  authorization 
was  given  to  proceed  with  a  schedule  for  the  demolition  of  nine 
two-story  buildings  erected  earlier  to  help  meet  the  veterans' 
bulge.  Authority  was  granted  to  tear  down  one  back  of  Page 
Hall  "at  once,"  one  north  of  the  B.  &  Z.  Building  and  four  op- 
posite the  president's  home  by  September  1,  1952,  and  three 
north  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Building  later. 

2.  The  Medical  Ce^iter 

By  law,  meanwhile,  the  use  of  the  new  Medical  Center  was  to 
be  statewide.  It  was  open  to  the  general  public  of  Ohio  upon  the 
recommendation  of  any  duly  licensed  physician,  surgeon  or  dental 
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surgeon  who  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  any  patient  admitted 
to  the  hospital. 

Additional  hospital  facilities — beds  and  laboratories — were  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  use  about  July  1,  1950.  In  this  connection, 
the  Trustees  at  their  October  18,  1949  meeting  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion spelling  out  the  intent  of  the  statute  referred  to  above  "under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  University 
Hospital  authorities  with  the  advice  and  consent"  of  the  Board. 

Besides  the  new  University  Hospital  and  the  College  of  Den- 
tistry, the  new  Medical  Center  contained  two  other  hospitals,  one 
for  tubercular  and  the  other  for  psychiatric  patients.  Outwardly 
the  situation  was  favorable  for  close  cooperation  among  the 
several  units,  but  the  tuberculosis  and  psychiatric  hospitals  re- 
mained under  the  control  of  the  State  Departments  of  Health 
and  Welfare.  It  was  not  until  the  'Sixties,  which  brought  a  further 
reorganization  of  the  Medical  Center,  that  the  two  special  hospi- 
tals finally  came  under  University  control. 

In  the  post-war  years,  it  became  policy  to  have  the  medical 
and  dental  teaching  staffs  on  a  full-time  basis.  An  individual 
action  reflecting  this  change,  taken  at  the  May  8,  1950  Board 
meeting,  was  to  put  Dean  Wendell  Postle,  of  Dentistry,  on  full 
time. 

At  this  same  meeting  the  Trustees  agreed  that  there  would 
be  two  categories  of  employment  for  the  medical  faculty.  The  first 
involved  part-time  service  under  which  the  individual  would 
maintain  a  private  practice.  But  under  full-time  employment  the 
faculty  member  could  see  patients  "to  such  an  extent  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  proper  performance  of  University  duties,  but 
all  fees  and  charges"  for  his  service  were  to  be  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity and  with  "all  proceeds  paid  to  the  Universitv  itself." 

The  policy  of  paying  permanent  members  of  the  medical  stafT 
on  a  full-time  basis  was  approved  again  at  the  July  12,  1954  Board 
meeting.  This  policy  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Bevis.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  "attract  topflight  people." 

Under  this  policy  such  persons  would  be  permitted  within 
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limits  to  earn  fees  by  "practice"  or  "consultation."  But  the  Uni- 
versity would  send  out  statements  for  services  rendered  and  re- 
ceipts would  be  paid  into  rotary  funds.  Part  of  the  salary  of  such 
personnel  would  be  paid  into  rotary  funds.  Part  of  the  salary  of 
such  personnel  would  be  paid  out  of  A-1  (state)  funds  "to  ap- 
proximate the  salaries  paid  to  persons  of  equivalent  status"  else- 
where in  the  University,  and  the  remainder  would  come  from 
rotary  fund  earnings. 

This  was  a  sharp  departure  from  earlier  days  when  members 
of  the  medical  staff  were  paid  partial  or  token  salaries  and  were 
permitted  to  retain  their  private  practice.  For  a  time  a  few  even 
had  offices  in  the  campus  medical  buildings.  In  the  depression 
days  one  medical  department  head,  with  full  rank,  received  only 
$100  a  year  from  the  University. 

In  November,  1949  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  oflfered  the 
University  $300,000  toward  the  construction  of  cancer  research 
facilities.  This  was  less  than  had  been  requested  but,  as  Dr.  Bevis 
told  the  Board,  it  was  "a  recognition  of  our  growing  capacity  for 
research  and  may  well  be  the  forerunner  of  larger  grants."  His 
recommendation  that  the  offer  be  accepted  was  approved  and  it 
provided  the  first  section,  known  as  Wing  C,  of  the  new  hospital 
devoted  to  cancer  research.  The  addition  would  make  it  possible 
to  bring  most  of  the  cancer  research  on  the  campus  under  one 
roof.  Dr.  Herman  Hoster,  later  ironically  to  become  the  victim 
of  a  form  of  cancer,  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Doan,  dean  of  Medicine,  were 
to  oversee  the  program. 

The  new  Rehabilitation  Center  was  officially  opened  October 
2,  1952  with  the  admission  of  two  patients.  Function  of  this  new 
facility  was  to  restore  to  useful  life  Ohioans  incapacitated  by  in- 
jury or  illness.  The  center  was  located  temporarily  in  University 
Hospital  but  in  time  had  its  own  new  building  in  the  Medical 
Center. 

A  related  project  established  in  1949  was  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  Vision.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  opportunities  for  co- 
operative investigation  in  vision  and  to  obtain  financial  support 
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for  such  research.  Dr.  Glenn  A.  Fry,  director  of  the  School  of 
Optometry,  and  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Culler,  chairman  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy, were  named  co-directors  of  the  new  Institute. 

It  was  easier  to  create  the  new  agency,  however,  than  to  make 
it  work.  Optometry  was  an  offshoot,  in  University  history,  of  ap- 
plied physics.  Some  members  of  the  medical  faculty  resisted  any 
improvement  in  the  status  of  Optometry.  Later  they  even  blocked 
the  taking  of  common  courses  by  Optometry  students  in  the  same 
sections  with  medical  students,  even  though  the  same  subject 
matter  was  required. 

Function  of  the  Institute  was  to  coordinate  current  research  in 
vision  and  to  initiate  new  work  in  the  field.  The  idea  of  such  an 
institute  originated  in  the  'Thirties  with  Dean  Alpheus  W.  Smith. 
Other  interested  departments  and  agencies  included  psychology, 
physiology,  pediatrics,  bacteriology,  anatomy,  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, education.  Fine  Arts  (visual  perception),  illuminating  engi- 
neering, and  zoology. 

A  Visual  Perception  Laboratory  was  opened  in  November, 
1949  in  the  Social  Administration  Building  under  Prof.  Hoyt 
Sherman,  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Prof.  Ross  L.  Mooney,  Education. 
This  was  made  possible  by  outside  funds.  Its  functions  were  to 
develop  methods  of  teaching  to  increase  efficiency  in  learning 
activities  dependent  upon  seeing,  and  to  analyze  related  proc- 
esses. Sherman  had  developed  a  theory  of  "perceptual  unity."  The 
laboratory  was  one  of  three  of  its  kind  in  the  U.S. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1952  a  request  was  received  from  the 
medical  division  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  in 
Washington,  for  the  University  to  establish  a  program  of  aviation 
medicine.  Vice  President  Taylor  informed  the  Trustees  of  this  at 
their  September  2  meeting.  It  would  involve  space  at  Don  Scott 
Field  for  equipment  and  office  space  in  the  Veterans'  Village. 
The  Board  authorized  Dr.  Bevis  to  negotiate  with  the  C.A.A.  as 
to  how  such  a  course  might  be  developed  and  how  the  cost  might 
be  shared. 
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3.  WOSU—AM,FM,TV 

Great  changes  occurred  in  the  scope  and  coverage  of  WOSU 
in  the  last  eleven  years  of  the  Bevis  era.  What  had  been  one  AM 
station  in  1945  had  now  become  three  stations — AM,  FM,  and 
TV.  For  a  number  of  reasons  WOSU  became  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  University's  assets. 

Many  programs  in  1956  were  continuations  of  those  popular 
in  1945.  These  included  standard  and  special  musical  programs, 
the  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  language  lessons  and  other  forms  of 
adult  education. 

"The  Ohio  State  University  operates  WOSU  primarily  as  an 
extension  of  University  facilities  to  the  people  of  Ohio,"  a  policy 
statement  declared  in  September,  1949.  Its  purpose,  it  went  on, 
was  "to  present  education  and  information  as  well  as  the  other 
usual  broadcast  services  in  as  attractive  a  manner  as  possible. 
Discussions  of  public  questions  in  an  unbiased,  complete  manner 
are  regularly  scheduled,  as  well  as  news  and  events  of  importance 
occurring  at  the  University.  .  .  ."  It  was  emphasized  also  that 
WOSU  was  "not  intended,  in  any  way,  as  a  student  laboratory." 
Students  appeared  on  its  programs  "only  when  they  are  com- 
petent and  have  a  contribution  to  make  to  WOSU  programs." 

The  F.C.C.  approved  the  University's  application  for  an  FM 
station  December  8,  1948  and  granted  a  construction  permit 
shortly.  Early  in  1950  the  FM  station  began  broadcasting  regularly. 
In  1954  the  WOSU-FM  broadcasting  day  was  extended  to  10 
P.M.  It  was  the  most  powerful  of  five  such  educational  FM  stations 
in  Ohio. 

Administrative  action  to  apply  for  a  television  license  and 
channel  was  authorized  June  10,  1950.  Dr.  Bevis  recommended 
to  the  Board  that  "the  proper  University  officers  be  authorized  to 
make  application  for  a  television  license  and  channel."  While  its 
application  for  the  assignment  of  a  television  channel  was  still 
pending  in  Washington  in  the  spring  of  1951,  the  University 
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began  action  to  get  funds  for  the  necessary  facilities.  It  asked  for 
$500,000  for  this  purpose. 

An  estimated  30,000,000  persons,  meanwhile,  saw  and  heard 
two  major  salutes  to  the  University  in  March,  1951.  One  on  the 
Ted  Mack  Old  Gold  Hour,  originating  March  8  from  the  State 
Fair  Grounds,  was  so  good  the  twenty-three  student  participants 
were  flown  to  New  York  City  for  a  repeat  performance  on  tele- 
vision on  March  13.  The  radio  program  was  aired  through 
WCOL,  of  Columbus,  over  the  ABC  network.  The  local  show 
cleared  about  $2000  for  cancer  research. 

At  their  May  12,  1952  meeting,  Dr.  Bevis  told  the  Trustees 
that  UHF  Channel  34  had  been  allocated  to  Columbus.  "This 
sharply  raises  the  question  of  our  acceptance  of  Channel  34," 
he  commented.  "It  is  not  allocated  specifically  to  the  Ohio  State 
University,  but  rather  to  'education'  in  this  area.  However,  in 
view  of  its  situation,  the  University  will  be  expected  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  matter  .  .  ." 

He  pointed  out  that  there  were  no  receiving  sets  "in  the  homes 
of  our  public"  that  could  get  UHF  programs,  but  that  adapters 
were  available  at  moderate  cost.  The  University,  he  added,  had  a 
year  in  which  "to  accept  the  wave  length"  (Ch.  34),  failing  which 
it  would  be  open  to  commercial  or  other  educational  use.  The 
estimated  cost  of  such  an  installation,  he  said,  ranged  from 
$100,000  to  $250,000.  Application  for  assignment  of  Channel  34 
to  the  University,  he  went  on,  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
"satisfactory  assurance"  to  the  F.C.C.  of  its  intention  "in  good 
faith"  to  establish  such  a  station.  He  recommended  that  the 
Board  "declare  the  desire  of  the  Ohio  State  University  to  accept 
the  best  available  channel,  and  that  the  administration  ...  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  and 
proper  to  fulfill  the  requirements  and  establish  an  educational 
television  station."  The  Trustees  agreed. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  move  for  a  campus  television 
station  was  still  in  some  doubt  in  the  early  spring  of  1953.  Vice 
President  Taylor  told  the  Trustees  on  April  20  that  the  Fund  for 
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Adult  Education  had  extended  the  time  to  accept  its  grant  of 
$100,000.  He  explained  that  the  University  had  "pressed  for  delay 
in  this  matter  pending  final  determination"  as  to  the  allocation 
of  the  channel.  Issuance  by  the  F.C.C.  of  a  construction  permit 
for  a  University  television  station  finally  came  on  April  22,  1953. 
It  was  the  fifteenth  to  be  issued  in  the  high-frequency  range  and 
the  first  in  Ohio  for  a  non-commercial  station. 

Early  in  1953  the  Ohio  Program  Commission's  educational 
committee  revealed  plans  for  a  state-wide  educational  network, 
centering  in  WOSU.  Dr.  Bevis  said  the  University  was  "all  ready 
to  go"  on  the  project.  Within  a  few  days  he  added  that  construc- 
tion of  the  University's  new  UHF  television  station  should  begin 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  cost  was  now  put  at  between  $250,000 
and  $500,000. 

"Conversations"  were  carried  on  that  year  in  the  Inter-Uni- 
versity Council  also  about  establishing  a  state  network  of  TV 
stations  with  the  state  universities  as  a  nucleus.  The  idea  was  to 
utilize  UHF  channels  assigned  to  certain  state  universities,  in- 
cluding Ohio  State.  Such  a  network  was  regarded  as  "highly 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Ohio,"  On  behalf  of  the 
Council,  Vice  President  Taylor  was  authorized  to  draft  a  state- 
ment on  the  subject  for  presentation  to  the  education  committee 
of  the  Program  Commission. 

The  new  campus  TV  facility  moved  a  step  nearer  to  reality 
when  Taylor  reported  at  the  February  8,  1954  Board  meeting 
that  the  University  and  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education  had  ex- 
changed letters  of  agreement.  Under  its  terms  the  Fund  would 
give  the  University  $100,000,  as  indicated,  for  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  the  University  would  spend  at  least  $200,000  of  its  own 
funds  to  construct  the  station.  In  mid-February  it  was  announced 
that  the  550-foot  tower  for  the  new  UHF  television  station, 
WOSU-TV,  would  be  completed  by  June  1.  A  studio  was  to  be 
built  near  the  tower. 

The  school  year  1955-56  was  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  University's  radio  and,  especially,  its  television  facilities. 
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Early  in  the  summer  it  was  announced  that  the  WOSU-TV  trans- 
mitter was  to  arrive  July  15.  That  fall,  it  was  beginning  to  operate 
its  test  pattern.  Early  in  February,  1956  the  F.C.C.  granted  the 
University  permission  to  begin  a  programming  service  over 
WOSU-TV.  The  station,  located  at  2470  North  Star  Road,  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  produce  regular  telecasts  by  February  20. 

One  obstacle  to  a  ready  audience  for  WOSU-TV,  as  noted, 
was  that  most  of  its  original  viewers  had  to  have  a  converter  or 
adapter  for  their  regular  television  sets  in  order  to  receive  the 
station.  These  cost  about  $20  each.  It  was  estimated  at  the  time 
that  only  2000  or  3000  sets  in  the  area  had  such  converters. 

The  first  regular  WOSU-TV  program  went  on  the  air  at  3 
P.M.  Monday,  February  20,  1956.  It  consisted  of  the  showing  of  a 
40-minute  film,  followed  by  a  talk  by  Vice  President  Heimberger. 
He  foresaw  that  "with  proper  development"  electronic  education 
could  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  imagination.  He  lauded  President 
Bevis,  Vice  President  Taylor  and  Director  R.  C.  Higgy  for  their 
parts  in  making  WOSU-TV  a  reality  and  the  Ford  Foundation 
for  its  financial  help.  Within  a  few  years,  as  it  turned  out,  besides 
the  WOSU-TV  outlet,  the  University  was  producing  laboratory 
programs  in  medicine,  dentistry  and  other  areas  on  closed  cir- 
cuits. Another  development  was  a  closed  circuit  medical  program 
telecast  to  some  fifty  Ohio  hospitals  to  keep  their  staffs  updated 
on  medical  developments.  This  was  achieved  by  1966. 

There  had  been  a  brief  flurry  of  criticism,  meanwhile,  over 
WOSU  radio  news  broadcasts,  in  the  spring  of  1952.  In  April  of 
that  year.  Trustee  John  W.  Bricker  received  a  strong  complaint 
from  a  retired  Army  colonel  against  WOSU  broadcasts  entitled 
"Background  of  the  News."  With  one  exception  these  were  taken 
verbatim  from  the  United  Press  radio  news  wire.  Yet  the  former 
officer  regarded  the  newscasts  as  biased,  anti-Republican,  and  left- 
wing.  Senator  Bricker  asked  to  see  the  copy  used  in  the  newscasts. 
To  the  Lantern  the  complaint  was  "almost  funny."  Bricker  ex- 
amined about  a  dozen  transcripts  of  the  WOSU  newscasts  and 
gave  the  station  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
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Valuable  electronic  equipment  was  stolen  from  WOSU  twice 
in  1955.  In  February,  items  worth  $1200  were  taken  and  in  August 
the  station  was  "burgled"  again,  diis  time  of  equipment  worth 
$4200.  These  proved  to  be  "inside  jobs."  That  fall  the  grand  jury 
indicted  two  former  students  in  connection  with  the  thefts. 

Relatively  few  persons  knew  of  the  existence  of  a  second 
campus  radio  station.  This  was  WOIO,  a  closed  circuit  outlet, 
operated  by  speech  students.  Its  broadcasts  were  heard  mainly  in 
the  campus  dormitories.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  campus  news 
reports  and,  for  music,  the  use  of  recordings. 

4.  University  Relations 

As  experience  showed,  the  campus  radio  and  television  stations 
operated  increasingly  in  the  sensitive  area  of  broad  University 
public  relations.  But  time  proved  also  that  other  segments  of  the 
University's  over-all  public  relations  needed  continued  planning 
and  supervision. 

From  time  to  time  specific  efforts  were  made  to  improve  Uni- 
versity relations,  especially  off  the  campus — with  the  General 
Assembly,  with  business  and  professional  groups,  and  with  seg- 
ments of  the  public.  This  was  particularly  true  during  the  great 
depression  of  the  'Thirties  when  public  sympathy  for  and  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  support  of  the  University  were  near  an 
ebb. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Inter-University  Council  in  1939 
the  six  state-supported  universities  joined  hands  in  a  common 
and  continuing  effort  to  enlist  statewide  understanding  of  and 
support  for  their  cause.  Still  other  efforts  were  made. 

In  preparing  for  the  long-range  University  plan  he  was  to 
present  at  the  September,  1946  Board  meeting,  Dr.  Bevis  in  mid- 
1946,  wrote  to  Harold  K.  Schellenger,  director  of  public  relations, 
for  a  statement  on  the  University's  future  role  in  that  field.  Schel- 
lenger responded  July  16  with  a  4-page,  single-spaced  typewritten 
letter  in  which  he  inquired  as  to  the  status  of  his  office. 

He  wished  to  know  whether  the  approach  in  the  next  ten  to 
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twenty-five  years  was  to  be  that  of  Trustee  J.  F.  Lincoln  who 
wanted  more  information  circulated  about  the  University  or  that 
"of  the  long-standing  administrative  practice  which  makes  legis- 
lative and  financial  matters  quite  a  secretive  affair."  Schellenger 
complained  that  public  relations  or  publicity  "ranks  pretty  far 
down  the  line  in  the  administrative  set-up." 

In  the  years  ahead  he  inquired  whether  publicity  or  public 
relations  would  be  "given  a  status  commanding  general  staff  co- 
operation and  respect."  He  spelled  out  what  was  then  being  done 
in  this  field  and  how  it  could  be  expanded  and  improved. 

He  went  even  farther  August  8  in  a  7-page  letter  to  Dr.  Bevis 
in  which  he  recommended  improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
public  relations  program  over  the  next  few  years.  But  he  em- 
phasized that  he  went  beyond  publicity  to  the  broader  area  of 
public  relations.  He  wanted  more  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  planning.  "Often  we  are  called  in  after  the  planning  has  been 
completed,"  he  observed,  "and  are  expected  to  glorify  a  mediocre 
project,  or  to  save  it  when  it  is  on  the  verge  of  failure.  Just  as 
often  we  are  not  informed  at  all.  .  .  ." 

He  made  four  general  recommendations :  that  the  administra- 
tion inform  itself  about  successful  public  relations  programs  else- 
where; that  it  take  steps  "to  win  the  confidence  and  understanding 
of  its  own  staff  before  increasing  its  efforts  to  impress  others"; 
that  public  relations  be  lifted  from  its  "present  'step-child'  basis" 
to  one  on  the  same  level  as  student  relations;  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration "become  public  relations  and  publicity-wise  in  the 
planning  of  its  activities." 

The  need  for  more  manpower  in  the  Public  Relations  Bureau 
was  developed  earlier  by  Schellenger  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bevis  on 
December  20,  1945.  He  urged  provision  for  two  new  positions — 
an  assistant  director  and  an  assistant  to  the  director.  The  Board 
approved  these  December  21.  Schellenger  remarked  that  while 
creation  of  the  new  positions  would  increase  the  bureau's  salary 
budget  by  half,  such  a  step  would  "enable  us  to  more  than  double 
our  productivity  and  effectiveness." 
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Under  the  shadows  of  the  Rugg  and  Hinshaw  incidents  in 
1951  the  University's  image  undoubtedly  suffered  in  the  eyes  of 
large  elements  of  the  public*  The  Trustees  and  the  administra- 
tion were  clearly  aware  of  this  because  the  over-all  problem  was 
discussed  at  the  December  10,  1951  Board  meeting.  The  minutes 
for  that  meeting  are  silent  on  this  specific  point  but  those  of 
January  14,  1952  refer  to  "The  problem  discussed  in  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  how  better  to  present  to  the  public  the 
University,  its  personnel,  its  facilities,  and  its  accomplishments, 
has  been  the  subject  of  earnest  and  prolonged  consideration  in  the 
President's  Office."  Dr.  Bevis  now  presented  a  progress  report, 
saying: 

A  number  of  different  approaches  to  the  problem  at  once  present 
themselves.  The  most  obvious  is  that  of  publicity  through  the  media 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  speakers  at  public  meetings,  etc. 
Some  of  this  we  now  do  pretty  well  and  some,  in  my  judgment, 
pretty  poorly. 

Another  is  through  the  contacts  of  our  staff  people  each  in  his 
own  field  and  with  his  own  particular  public. 

Another  is  through  carefully  chosen  representatives  to  particular 
groups  which  might  be  interested  in  particular  phases  of  the  Uni- 
versity's work  and  perhaps  be  able  and  willing  to  make  substantial 
contributions  to  its  progress. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  approaches  are  not  to  one  but  to  many  pub- 
lics and  that  the  method  in  each  case  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the 
major  end  sought.  Certain  ends  can  be  attained  through  general 
publicity;  others  require  "rifle  shooting  rather  than  shotgun  shoot- 
ing." 

In  view  of  all  of  this,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  sound  way  to 
begin  is  by  looking  carefully  at  what  we  are  and  what  we  have,  to 
study  again  our  strong  points  in  terms  of  accomplishment,  of  pro- 
gram and  the  facilities,  and  conversely  our  weak  points  at  which 
help  might  bring  new  strength. 

Such  an  analysis  need  not  unduly  consume  time.  It  would,  we 
believe,  suggest  in  many  instances  the  best  method  of  bringing  our 
case  to  the  appropriate  public.  Sometimes  it  may  save  us  some  un- 
fortunate mistakes;  not  all  publicity  is  helpful. 

*  See  infra  Ch.  VII. 
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We  suggest  that  this  procedure  would  be  better  than  the  more 
frequent  one  of  creating  another  agency  first  and  then  looking 
about  for  things  for  it  to  do. 

To  this  end  I  am  proceeding,  subject  to  the  Board's  approval,  to 
set  up  a  small  group  working  with  the  President's  Office  to  make 
the  suggested  analysis. 

He  closed  by  noting  that  he  would  "expect  to  report  further 
concrete  measures  in  the  near  future."  The  Board  took  no  formal 
action  on  his  report. 

He  made  no  mention,  however,  of  the  fact  that  four  days 
earlier — on  January  10,  1952 — he  had  appointed  a  7-member 
committee  on  University  public  relations.  Its  mission  was  "to 
study  the  entire  problem  of  relations  between  the  University 
and  the  public,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  long-range 
program  calculated  better  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  aims, 
methods  and  functions  of  the  University."  Prof.  James  E.  Pollard, 
Journalism,  was  chairman. 

From  the  time  of  its  first  meeting  on  January  30,  the  commit- 
tee pursued  its  task  broadly,  called  before  it  a  substantial  number 
of  persons  experienced  in  public  relations,  and  corresponded  with 
other  colleges  and  universities  as  to  their  methods.  It  sat  regularly 
in  lengthy  sessions  for  about  six  months.  It  also  "sifted"  pertinent 
books,  proceedings  and  publications  on  the  subject.  It  heard 
spokesmen  for  the  alumni,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  industry, 
labor,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Grange.  It  consulted  with  mem- 
bers of  the  administration. 

On  December  10,  1952  its  14-page  report  was  presented  to  the 
Faculty  Council.  To  quote  its  introduction:  "The  consensus  of 
those  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  as  well  as  of  the  com- 
mittee itself,  was  that  the  University's  public  relations  are  good 
in  many  respects,  but  spotty  and  neglected  in  others.  Time  and 
time  again,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  University  needs 
to  put  more  emphasis  on  its  public  relations,  to  expand  its  over-all 
program,  to  make  of  it  a  more  inclusive  activity  with  a  greater 
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continuity  and  larger  outreach,  and  that  it  needs  to  give  it  a  status 
more  in  keeping  with  its  importance." 

The  committee  arrived  at  eight  conclusions,  along  widi  eleven 
recommendations,  eight  for  the  near  future  and  three  long-range. 
The  "immediate"  recommendations  included  the  drafting  of  a 
statement  of  University  objectives,  formulation  of  an  inclusive 
public  relations  policy,  a  stronger  Bureau  of  Public  Relations, 
provision  for  a  top  level  public  relations  administrator,  creation  of 
a  University  Relations  Council,  better  internal  relations,  improved 
external  relations,  and  a  continuing  study  and  reappraisal  of 
campus  public  relations. 

The  Faculty  Council  approved  the  report  as  presented.  It 
would  be  nice  to  add  that  many  of  the  recommendations  were  put 
into  effect  promptly.  Some  of  the  major  ones  were  realized  in 
time.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  little  was  done  then  to  implement 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  report.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Relations  was  strengthened  somewhat  and  the  lines  of 
communication  generally  were  a  little  more  open. 

But  the  simple  truth  was  that  President  Bevis  and  especially 
Vice  President  Taylor  seemed  to  feel  that  they  could  best  handle 
the  University's  major  public  relations  themselves.  In  some  areas 
this  was  not  only  true  but  necessary  as  in  dealing  with  the  General 
Assembly.  There  was  a  strong  impression,  further,  that  Taylor 
did  not  want  to  see  a  new  official  of  top  rank  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  University  relations.  The  result  was  that  until 
early  in  the  Fawcett  period  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
on  public  relations  languished  in  a  filing  cabinet  and  was  largely 
neglected. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Items 

A.    The  Lake  Laboratory 

The  University's  Lake  Laboratory  had  rounded  out  fifty  years 
of  usefulness  in  the  summer  of  1946.  Appropriate  ceremonies  were 
held  July  13  at  Gibraltar.  The  laboratory  had  been  in  continuous 
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operation  since  1896,  first  at  Sandusky,  next  near  Cedar  Point, 
then  on  South  Bass  Island,  and  finally  on  Gibraltar  Island. 

The  recurring  problem  of  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  Gibral- 
tar as  a  center  for  research  and  teaching  came  up  again  at  the 
September  7,  1954  Board  meeting  there.  During  the  discussion,  as 
the  minutes  reported,  "careful  attention  was  given  to  the  much 
broader  problem  of  bringing  the  full  resources  of  the  University 
to  bear  upon  the  whole  matter  of  conservation,  development  and 
use  of  natural  resources." 

It  was  the  consensus  that  there  was  "need  for  a  thorough  study 
of  the  total  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  entire  University  and 
that  plans  for  the  use  of  facilities  at  Gibraltar  Island  be  con- 
sidered in  this  light."  The  president  was  asked  to  name  a  small 
committee  "to  consider  and  make  recommendations  concerning  a 
University-wide  approach  to  the  whole  problem  of  the  con- 
servation, development  and  use  of  natural  resources."  The  com- 
mittee was  to  confer  with  the  State  director  of  natural  resources 
(Marion),  Director  Rummell,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  with  other  "proper"  State  agencies. 

Creation  of  a  campus  Natural  Resources  Institute  and  aboli- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Hydrobiology  were  approved  by  the 
Trustees  on  June  13,  1955.  This  was  done  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Bevis  and  upon  the  recommendations  of  a  special  commit- 
tee, headed  by  Vice  President  Heimberger,  which  had  been  study- 
ing the  over-all  problem  since  September,  1954.  The  committee 
took  into  account  also  an  earlier  study  of  the  future  of  the  Stone 
Institute  of  Hydrobiology  and  the  facilities  at  Gibraltar. 

The  report  made  six  observations,  that : 

1.  The  conservation,  development  and  proper  use  of  natural  re- 
sources is  and  must  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  people  of 
Ohio.  .  .  . 

2.  The  problem  is  a  very  broad  one,  reaching  into  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, recreation  and  urban  development.  .  .  . 

3.  The  Ohio  State  University  should  bear  a  heavy  responsibility 
for  taking  the  lead  in  determining  facts  and  giving  direction 
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to  the  conservation   and   developmental   programs  .  .  .  essential 
to  the  public  interest. 

4.  In  many  and  varied  fields  this  University  is  already  making  a 
substantial  contribution.  Our  present  efforts,  however,  are  spotty 
and  lack  integration.  They  also  fail  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
possibilities  for  cooperative  ventures  with  off-campus  agen- 
cies. .  .  . 

5.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  our  efforts  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation, the  Stone  Institute  of  Hydrobiology  has  been  set  apart 
from  the  total  University  by  distance  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant, by  administrative  separation  from  the  normal  pattern  of 
college  and  departmental  organization.  .  .  , 

6.  In  certain  areas  of  teaching  and  research  related  to  conservation 
our  approach  has  been  rather  narrowly  specialized,  with  the 
result  that  the  larger  problem  with  all  of  its  many  ramifications 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

On  this  basis,  six  recommendations  were  made,  that:  a  Na- 
tural Resources  Institute  be  estabUshed,  the  department  of  hydro- 
biology  be  aboHshed  and  its  courses  of  instruction  be  returned  to 
departments  on  the  campus,  the  present  teaching  and  research 
staff  of  the  department  be  fully  protected,  name  of  the  Franz 
Theodore  Stone  Institute  of  Hydrobiology  be  changed  to  the 
Franz  Theodore  Stone  Laboratory,  and  the  use  of  its  physical 
facilities  be  under  the  control  of  the  Natural  Resources  Institute 
director.  Steps  were  to  be  taken  also  to  assure  the  most  effective 
possible  uses  of  the  Laboratory  as  a  center  for  University  research 
and  teaching  during  the  open  months  of  the  year  but  it  was  to  be 
used  "only  as  a  laboratory  outpost  or  collecting  station  for  ex- 
ceptional research  problems  otherwise." 

B.    The  Library 

In  the  spring  of  1953  the  University  Library  collection  passed 
the  1-million  mark.  In  mid-May  a  thin  book  of  lectures  by  his- 
torian Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  entitled  "The  World  and  the  West," 
was  accessioned  as  the  millionth  volume.  A  brief  program  mark- 
ing the  event  was  held  May  26  in  the  library.  As  of  that  time  it 
was  rated  seventeenth  in  size  among  university  libraries  in  the 
U.S.  and  was  growing  at  the  rate  of  50,000  volumes  a  year. 
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Early  in  1953  announcement  was  made  that  the  University 
library  had  joined  the  Midwest  Inter-Library  Corporation.  This 
meant  that  the  University  was  now  a  member  of  an  agency  which 
pooled  surplus  and  unused  books  of  the  member  institutions  in 
Chicago.  It  meant,  further,  that  these  books  were  available  for 
the  use  of  students  and  faculty  of  the  member  universities.  It 
brought  relief  also  from  some  of  the  overcrowding  with  which 
virtually  all  of  them  were  beset.  The  M.I.L.C.  had  sixteen  Mid- 
western universities  as  members. 

C.    Archives 

The  death  of  former  President  Rightmire  in  December,  1952 
focused  attention  upon  the  fact  that  the  University  had  neglected 
to  give  serious  attention  to  its  archives.  Vice  President  Heim- 
berger  called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  at  their 
April  20,  1953  meeting,  "There  seems  to  be  no  well-established 
plan  at  the  present  time,"  he  reported,  "for  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing the  important  papers  of  The  Ohio  State  University,  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  the  former  presidents."  It  was  highly 
important,  he  pointed  out  that  a  start  be  made  "for  getting  these 
materials  together,  protecting  them  and  making  sure  that  they  will 
be  available  for  future  generations." 

After  Dr.  Rightmire's  death,  Heimberger  explained,  the 
librarians  of  the  University  and  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society  looked  over  the  personal  papers  of  Dr.  Right- 
mire. "There  seemed  to  be  an  immediate  conflict  of  interests,"  he 
went  on,  "because  of  President  Rightmire's  intimate  association 
with  both.  .  .  ."  It  was  agreed  that  "a  careful  study  was  needed 
so  that  both  organizations  might  be  sure  that  the  important 
materials  were  preserved." 

When  the  Society  trustees  met  April  10,  Heimberger  moved 
that  its  director  and  librarian  be  instructed  to  confer  with  someone 
designated  from  the  University  to  prepare  a  suitable  plan.  He 
asked  the  University  Trustees  to  instruct  the  librarian  "to  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Society  in  the  preparation  of  a  proposed 
plan."  They  agreed. 
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Under  an  agreement  reported  at  the  December  12,  1955  Board 
meeting,  the  University  libraries  and  the  Ohio  Historical  Society 
Library  worked  out  an  accord  for  the  acquisition,  ownership, 
preservation  and  selection  of  certain  manuscript  and  other  library 
materials.  However  acquired,  such  material  was  to  be  disposed  of 
under  die  terms  of  the  agreement  which  was  not,  however,  to  be 
retroactive. 

Material  related  primarily  to  the  University  was  to  become 
the  property  of  its  libraries.  In  general,  a  given  collection  was  to 
be  kept  together  rather  than  divided.  Where  the  disposition  of  the 
material  was  not  easily  determined,  it  was  to  be  decided  by 
consultation, 

D.  Hagerty  Hall 

The  Commerce  Building  was  renamed  Hagerty  Hall  in 
honor  of  the  first  dean  of  the  College  at  the  March  3,  1947  Board 
meeting.  The  Board  action  noted  that  Dr.  Hagerty  had  "pioneered 
in  the  fields  of  commercial  and  social  science  education"  and  had 
served  the  University  "with  honor  and  distinction  ...  for  some 
forty  years." 

There  was  no  connection  between  the  two  developments,  but  at 
the  next  Board  meeting  Dr.  Bevis  informed  the  Trustees  that  Dr. 
Hagerty  had  made  two  bequests  to  the  University.  One  was  $5000 
for  a  scholarship  in  marketing  and  the  other  was  $3000  for  a 
scholarship  in  criminology.  Dr.  Hagerty  died  November  10,  1946. 

E.  Thompson  Centenary 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  William  Oxley  Thompson, 
president  of  the  University  from  1899  to  1925,  was  observed  in  a 
two-day  program  on  the  campus  on  November  5-6,  1955.  In  the 
presence  of  members  of  his  family,  a  wreath  was  laid  at  the  base 
of  his  statue  in  front  of  the  Thompson  Memorial  Library  on 
Saturday,  the  5th.  The  next  day  a  program  was  held  in  the  His- 
torical Society  auditorium,  with  three  speakers. 

F.  100,000di  Degree 

A  feature  of  the  78th  annual  commencement  in  June,  1955  was 
the  awarding  of  the  100,000th  degree  to  be  conferred  by  the  Uni- 
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versity.  It  went  to  John  L.  Lemponen,  of  Ashtabula,  and  was  a 
B.Sc.  in  Bus.  Admin.  "The  granting  of  the  100,000th  degree," 
President  Bevis  commented,  "marks  a  significant  milestone  in 
educational  service  by  The  Ohio  State  University.  .  .  .  The  num- 
ber is  significant  but  more  important  is  the  constructive  influence 
these  graduates  have  had  in  all  areas  of  our  society.  .  .  ." 

G.    Thompson  Portrait 

Formal  offer  by  Prof,  Wilbur  H.  Siebert  of  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
William  Oxley  Thompson  by  the  artist  Charles  Hawthorne  was 
reported  by  Dr.  Bevis  at  the  May  7,  1951  Board  meeting.  This  had 
been  painted  in  the  Siebert  home  in  June,  1922.  In  his  letter,  Prof. 
Siebert  noted  that  it  was  the  one  "diat  the  Doctor  repeatedly  said 
he  wished  to  be  remembered  by."  Dr.  Bevis  informed  the  Board 
that  Professor  Siebert  had  this  portrait  done  "at  considerable  ex- 
pense," and  that  it  seemed  to  him  fitting  that  the  University  Dr. 
Thompson  "served  so  well  should  accept  it  and  accord  it  proper 
placement." 

The  Board  agreed  and  asked  Dr.  Bevis  to  express  "its  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  gift."  This  was  done  but  the 
portrait  in  time  found  its  way  to  the  attic  of  the  Main  Library 
where  it  was  wrapped  in  "butcher"  paper  and  deteriorated.  When 
they  learned  of  this  after  the  deaths  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Siebert,  the 
Siebert  heirs,  as  noted  elsewhere,  withdrew  the  offer  of  the  Siebert 
home  to  the  University  for  use  as  a  guest  house. 

H.    Service  Award 

After  resuming  the  granting  of  honorary  degrees  in  1929,  the 
University  down  through  1947  had  averaged  about  three  such 
degrees  a  year.  Need  was  felt  for  some  other  kind  of  special 
award  to  recognize  other  "worthy"  persons  where  an  honorary 
degree  did  not  seem  to  be  in  order. 

To  solve  this  problem.  President  Bevis  at  the  February  11,  1951 
Board  meeting  suggested  the  establishment  of  another.  He  pro- 
posed "an  award  of  different  nature  which  might  be  given  in 
recognition  of  such  service  either  to  persons  whose  service  has 
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been  rendered  on  the  campus  or  to  alumni  or  to  others  who  have 
served  the  University  in  off -campus  capacity." 

It  was  his  idea  to  confer  a  limited  number  of  such  awards  so 
"as  to  make  the  receipt  a  matter  of  real  distinction,"  and  that  this 
be  done  by  Board  action  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  special 
committee.  The  Board  approved  the  proposal  and  authorized  Dr. 
Bevis  "to  proceed  therewith." 

Prof.  Erwin  F.  Frey,  of  Fine  Arts,  designed  a  medal  to  go  to 
each  recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Award.  The  first  such 
awards  were  made  in  1952  to  four  alumni — Ervin  G.  Bailey,  '03, 
Robert  Lazarus,  '12,  Hugh  E.  Nesbitt,  '14,  and  Joe  Wood  Morri- 
son, patent  attorney  and  vice  president,  Research  Foundation:  and 
two  administrative  officers.  Vice  Presidents  Stradley  and  Taylor. 
The  awards  were  a  feature  of  the  June,  1952  commencement. 

I.    "Tony"  and  North 

Great  men  have  come  and  gone  on  the  campus  but  others 
whose  station  there  has  been  humble  have  won  affection  and 
recognition  for  long  and  faithful  service  and  for  the  special  place 
they  made  for  themselves.  Two  of  these  were  "Tony"  Aquila, 
longtime  Stadium  groundskeeper,  and  Bill  North,  veteran  campus 
police  chief.  Each  was  a  campus  character. 

Both  Aquila  and  North  retired  at  70  and  Tony  continued  to 
live  for  a  year  or  so  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  southeast  Stadium 
tower.  North  later  served  as  a  Stadium  guard.  This  special  status 
for  him,  made  possible  by  funds  given  by  the  Alumni  Varsity 
"O"  Association,  was  approved  by  the  Trustees  at  their  April  14, 
1952  meeting.  North  continued  to  serve  until  he  was  past  eighty. 
The  North  Commons  was  named  for  him. 

J.    Campus  Traffic 

One  of  the  worst  growing  pains  on  the  campus  in  the  im- 
mediate post-war  years  had  to  do  with  traffic.  Not  only  did  the 
number  of  vehicles  grow  with  the  larger  faculty,  staff,  and  stu- 
dent body  but  the  available  space  for  parking  shrank.  To  attack 
the  over-all  problem  a  traffic  survey  of  the  University  grounds 
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was  undertaken  by  Prof.  Emmett  H.  Karrer,  of  civil  engineering. 
His  report,  after  careful  study  by  the  cabinet,  was  presented  at  the 
March  3,  1947  Board  meeting.  It  was  adopted  in  principle,  along 
with  three  specific  recommendations.  The  first  provided  for  die 
first  one-way  streets  on  the  campus:  18th  Ave.,  westbound,  17th 
Ave.,  eastbound,  N.  Oval  Dr.,  westbound,  and  S.  Oval  Dr.,  east- 
bound. 

Two  additional  parking  areas  were  also  approved — one  north 
of  the  Armory  and  the  other  west  of  Baker  Hall  and  south  of 
12th  Ave.  The  third  item  embodied  parking  regulations  and 
penalties  for  their  violation.  The  fine  was  $1  for  each  of  the  first 
five  offenses,  $2  for  the  sixth,  $5  for  the  seventh,  $10  for  the 
eighth,  and  $25  for  the  ninth  "and  following"  offenses.  This  was 
at  least  a  start  on  a  knotty  problem. 

By  the  spring  of  1947  the  campus  police  department  had  grown 
to  an  8-man  force.  It  was  now  operating  a  cruiser  on  the  campus 
from  7  P.M.  to  2 :30  a.m.  Within  a  few  years,  it  mushroomed  still 
more. 

The  campus  traffic  problem  got  worse  during  the  school  year 
1948-49.  With  the  opening  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  six  parking 
lots  were  available  to  students  with  a  capacity  of  1600  cars.  By 
then  7000  student  and  2100  faculty  cars  were  registered  for  cam- 
pus parking. 

By  this  time  the  University  was  well  through  the  problems  of 
the  immediate  post-war  years  and  was  on  its  way  to  meeting 
newer  ones  for  the  long  haul  into  the  future. 


IV 
PERSONNEL  AND  DEPARTMENTAL  CHANGES 

1.  Top  Personnel 

PERSONNEL  and  organizational  changes  were  numerous  dur- 
ing the  final  years  of  the  Bevis  administration.  This  was 
understandable  considering  the  time  period — 1945-1956,  an 
era  of  marked  growth  and  rapid  change.  There  were  shifts  also  in 
the  University's  structure.  One  innovation  was  the  beginning  of 
the  extension  of  University  services  to  far  away  places  such  as 
India  and  Guam. 

The  size  of  the  faculty  outran  the  growth  in  enrollment  in 
those  years.  In  1945-46  the  teaching  staff — instructors  through 
professors — numbered  987,  For  1955-56  the  corresponding  total 
was  1544,  an  increase  of  56  per  cent.  The  matching  enrollment 
figures  for  the  two  years  were  22,169  and  27,921,  a  gain  of  26  per 
cent. 

On  the  structural  side  there  were  changes  in  top  administration, 
particularly  at  the  level  of  the  president's  office.  New  departments 
were  created  and  several  became  schools  or  institutes.  Inevitably 
there  were  many  faculty  retirements  and  deaths. 

Only  two  Trustees  who  were  on  the  Board  in  1945  still  oc- 
cupied seats  in  1956  when  the  Bevis  era  ended.  They  were  Charles 
F.  Kettering,  the  General  Motors  genius,  who  served  from  1941 
until  his  death  late  in  1957,  and  Gen.  Carlton  S.  Dargusch,  from 
1938  to  1959.  For  the  others,  Forrest  G.  Ketner,  Columbus,  replaced 
James  F.  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  in  July,  1949;  James  W.  Huffman, 
Columbus,  succeeded  Warner  M.  Pomerene,  Coshocton,  in  May, 
1951;  Donald  C.  Power,  Columbus,  was  replaced  by  Robert  F. 
Black,  Cleveland,  in  June,  1951;  Judge  Lockwood  Thompson, 
Cleveland,  who  resigned  from  the  Board  in  1943  for  wartime 
military  service,  was  reappointed  in  June,  1945,  but  gave  way 
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to  Judge  Robert  N.  Gorman,  Cincinnati,  in  April,  1951;  and  Her- 
bert S.  Atkinson,  Columbus,  longtime  Board  member,  resigned  in 
December,  1948  because  of  illness.  He  was  replaced  by  Senator 
John  W.  Bricker,  Columbus.  Atkinson  served  23  years  and  9 
months,  and  Bricker  until  his  third  term  ran  out  in  May,  1969. 
Under  a  new  law,  he  could  not  succeed  himself. 

When  Dr.  Bevis  arrived  on  the  scene  in  February,  1940  he  had 
one  vice  president,  J.  L.  Morrill,  '13,  who  left  at  the  end  of  that 
year  to  become  president  of  the  University  of  Wyoming.  Morrill 
was  followed  by  Prof.  Harvey  H.  Davis,  Education,  who  in  1948 
returned  to  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  his  alma  mater.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Dean  Harlan  H.  Hatcher  who  in  September,  1951 
became  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  an  educational 
version  of  "musical  chairs"  Hatcher  was  replaced  that  month  by 
Dean  Frederic  W.  Heimberger,  who  had  followed  Hatcher  also 
in  the  Arts  College  deanship. 

In  1943-44  the  University  added  a  second  vice  president  in 
Dean  Bland  L.  Stradley,  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Stradley  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  broad  area  of  student  relations.  He  served  in  that 
capacity  from  January  1,  1944,  until  his  death  in  1957.  The  retire- 
ment of  Carl  E.  Steeb  as  business  manager  in  1945  led  shortly  to 
the  advent  of  a  third  vice  president  in  the  person  of  Jacob  B. 
Taylor,  former  chairman  of  accounting.  Taylor  succeeded  Steeb 
as  business  manager  but  the  latter  stayed  on  as  secretary  of  the 
Board  until  his  death  in  1958.  Taylor's  appointment  was  effective 
in  February,  1946.  He  was  elevated  to  the  post  of  vice  president 
and  business  manager  as  of  November  1,  1948.  Another  adminis- 
trative addition  was  Prof.  Norval  N.  Luxon,  who  was  transferred 
from  Journalism  during  the  war  and  in  1946  was  made  assistant 
to  President  Bevis,  in  charge  of  the  personnel  budget. 

Nearly  a  dozen  changes  occurred  in  deanships  during  this 
period.  In  chronological  order,  they  were:  1946,  N.  Paul  Hudson, 
former  head  of  bacteriology,  as  dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  vice 
Alpheus  W.  Smith,  retired;  Dr.  Walter  R.  Krill,  Veterinary 
Medicine,  vice  O.  V.  Brumley,  deceased;  Donald  Cottrell,  Educa- 
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tion,  vice  Arthur  J.  Klein,  resigned;  1946-47,  Leo  L.  Rummell, 
former  Trustee,  Agriculture,  vice  John  F.  Cummingham,  retired, 
also  a  former  Truste;  Jefferson  B.  Fordham,  L,d.w,  replacing 
Arthur  T.  Martin,  deceased  (Harry  W.  Vanneman,  acting)  ;  1947- 
48  Frederic  W.  Heimberger,  Arts  and  Sciences,  vice  Harlan  H. 
Hatcher,  promoted  to  academic  vice  president;  James  F,  Fulling- 
ton,  1952-53,  English,  succeeded  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences  dean- 
ship  as  of  October  1,  1952;  Gordon  B.  Carson,  Engineering — and 
director,  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  vice  Charles  E.  Mac- 
Quigg,  deceased;  Frank  R.  Strong,  Law,  vice  Jefferson  B.  Ford- 
ham,  resigned;  1944-45,  N.  Paul  Hudson,  resigned  as  dean,  Grad- 
uate School,  to  become  assistant  dean  of  Medicine;  1955-56,  Everett 
Walters,  acting  dean.  Graduate  School  (made  dean  later) ;  Lloyd 
M.  Parks,  Pharmacy,  vice  Bernard  V.  Christensen,  retired. 

A  curious  situation  developed  over  die  appointment  of  Rum- 
mell as  dean  of  Agriculture.  At  its  January  6,  1947  meeting  the 
Board  authorized  Dr.  Bevis  to  negotiate  v^^ith  him  for  the  deanship 
along  with  the  directorship  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  a  salary  of  ^10,000.  Rummell  at  the  time  was  a  vice 
president  of  the  Kroger  Company  in  Cincinnati. 

On  January  29  a  group  of  nearly  100  agricultural  leaders  met 
at  the  Neil  House  apparently  to  try  to  block  the  impending  Rum- 
mell appointment.  Their  criticisms  were  that  the  Trustees  had  not 
canvassed  other  possibilities  sufficiently  and  that  Rummell  al- 
legedly lacked  adequate  qualifications. 

At  die  February  Board  meeting  five  days  later,  three  men  ap- 
peared before  the  Trustees  to  urge  that  "the  selection  of  the  Dean 
be  deferred  for  a  time."  They  were  Paul  Teegardin,  Elton  M.  Kile 
and  Ralph  Rainier,  otherwise  unidentified  in  die  minutes.  Kile 
and  Teegardin  were  Agriculture  alumni  but  the  minutes  gave  no 
reason  for  their  recommendation. 

After  hearing  the  trio,  the  Board  was  informed  by  Dr.  Bevis 
that  he  had  conferred  with  Rummell  and  the  latter  was  willing 
to  accept  the  combined  post.  A  minor  hitch  developed,  however, 
in  that  Director  Edmund  Secrest,  of  the  Station,  indicated  his  in- 
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tention  to  resign  as  of  December  31  while  Cunningham  planned 
to  give  up  his  deanship  August  31.  Dr.  Bevis  recommended,  and 
the  Board  approved,  Rummell's  appointment  as  dean  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1. 

There  w^as  an  unusual  parallel  in  the  careers  of  Cunningham 
and  Rummell.  Each  had  been  editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer.  Each 
had  served  as  a  Trustee.  Each  then,  in  turn,  became  dean  of 
Agriculture  and  held  that  post  until  retirement.  Cunningham 
resigned  as  Trustee  in  December,  1922  because  of  his  removal  to 
Wisconsin.  He  had  been  a  Trustee  since  January,  1915.  Rummell 
was  a  Trustee  from  June,  1939  until  June,  1945.  Both  men  were 
Agriculture  alumni,  Cunningham,  '97  and  '99,  and  Rummell,  '15 
and  '17.  Cunningham  was  dean  from  1932  to  1947  and  Rummell 
from  1947  until  1960. 

The  Ohio  State  University  Research  Foundation,  meanwhile, 
had  come  to  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  University. 
In  the  Bevis  time  it  had  three  executive  directors.  Dr.  A.  Ray 
Olpin,  who  was  the  operating  head  when  Dr.  Bevis  came  to  the 
campus,  resigned  in  1946  to  become  president  of  the  University  of 
Utah.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  James  S.  Owens  who  served  until 
1951  when  he  resigned  to  return  to  industry.  His  successor  as  of 
February  1,  1952  was  Dr.  Oram  C.  Woolpert,  who  had  been  in 
bacteriology,  then  was  in  war  service,  and  following  that  for  six 
years  chiefly  with  the  Army  in  biological  warfare  research.  With 
his  appointment  as  director,  the  department  of  industrial  research 
was  changed  to  the  department  of  sponsored  research  and  was 
moved  from  the  General  Division  to  the  University  Division. 

A  number  of  remarkable  men  who  had  had  much  to  do  with 
the  ongoing  and  growth  of  the  University  retired  during  the  later 
Bevis  years.  Two  served  as  presidents  of  the  Research  Foundation. 
They  were  Julius  F.  Stone,  longtime  Trustee,  who  was  one  of  the 
Foundation's  incorporators  in  1936  and  its  president  from  1938  to 
1946.  Stone  died  July  25, 1947  in  California  at  ninety-two.  The  25th 
annual  Foundation  report  (1961)  described  him  as  having  had 
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"a  notable  career  in  industry  and  service  as  a  patron  of  the  arts 
and  sciences." 

His  successor  as  corporate  president  was  Dr.  Apheus  W.  Smith, 
former  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  He  served  in  the  presidency 
for  eleven  years  and  despite  impaired  vision  contributed  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Foundation.  He  lived  to  be  ninety-two. 

Two  others  who  served  with  distinction  over  long  periods  and 
whose  work  brought  them  into  close  relationship  were  Carl  E. 
Steeb,  business  manager  and  Board  secretary,  and  W.  C.  Mc- 
Cracken,  superintendent  of  the  physical  plant.  Steeb  lived  to  be 
eighty-five  and  McCracken  to  ninety-six.  The  former's  active  con- 
nection with  the  University  extended  over  sixty-three  years.  He 
died  in  May,  1958  having  been  Board  secretary  since  1904.  He  came 
into  University  employ  as  an  accountant  after  his  graduation  in 
1899. 

McCracken  was  part  of  the  University  family  long  before 
Steeb.  He  retired  from  active  service  in  the  summer  of  1946  when 
he  was  seventy-seven,  the  longest  working  span  by  anyone  in  Uni- 
versity history.  He  had  begun  as  engineer  in  1886.  It  was  said  that 
he  knew  where  every  tunnel,  pipe,  conduit,  and  wire  were  on  the 
campus  and  had  seen  most  of  them  built  or  installed.  Yet  he  re- 
turned after  his  retirement  on  a  part-time  basis  to  complete  a  2- 
volume  typescript  history  of  the  physical  plant.  His  original  pay 
was  ^66y^  a  month  and  for  this  he  was  to  have  "charge  of  the 
gas,  water  supply  and  heating  apparatus  at  the  University,  to- 
gether with  the  care  and  cleaning  of  the  buildings.  Said  Mc- 
Cracken is  also  to  make  all  ordinary  repairs"  to  these  facilities. 
McCracken  lived  until  August  25, 1959. 

Another  "oldtimer"  who  retired  in  1946  was  Edward  S, 
"Beanie"  Drake,  manager  of  the  Ohio  Union  since  1914.  He  was 
a  sort  of  father  confessor  to  hundreds  of  students  and  served  as 
advisor  to  major  student  organizations  such  as  Sphinx.  Only  he 
knew  how  many  students  he  had  befriended,  even  to  sharing  his 
apartment  with  them,  and  helping  them  financially.  His  interest 
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in  Student  organizations  continued  after  his  retirement.  He  was 
succeeded  as  manager  of  the  Union  by  Frederick  Stecker,  '33, 
formerly  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Men. 

Harold  K.  Schellenger,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Rela- 
tions, resigned  as  of  April  30, 1947  and  was  succeeded  by  William 
G.  Wilcox.  A  new  office  created  was  that  of  personnel  director, 
under  the  business  manager.  This  appointment  went  to  Lewie  C. 
Stephens  whose  duties  covered  "the  employment,  salaries,  promo- 
tions and  transfers  of  all  non-academic  employees." 

Also  that  year  H.  W.  Nisonger,  formerly  of  Agriculture,  was 
made  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Special  and  Adult  Education. 
Similarly  Frank  Seiberling  became  director  of  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  As  of  March  10,  1947,  Carroll  }.  Peirce  was  named  director 
of  the  School  of  Aviation.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Frances 
McKenna  as  director  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  as  of  July  1,  1951, 
she  was  succeeded,  September  1,  by  Dr.  Mildred  Newton.  To  re- 
place Nerval  N.  Luxon,  who  became  assistant  to  the  president, 
Luke  K.  Cooperrider,  '17,  was  named  director  of  the  Twilight 
School  as  of  July  1,  1946.  He  was  responsible  also  for  the  new 
Graduate  School  center  at  Wright-Patterson  Field  which  the  An- 
nual Report  called  a  "unique"  project.  This  tie-in  proved  some- 
what unsatisfactory  since  the  Twilight  School  courses  were  mostly 
undergraduate  while  those  at  Wright  Field  were  in  the  advanced 
graduate  range. 

The  close  of  the  1947-48  school  year  was  notable  for  the  un- 
usual number  of  important  retirements:  Dean  Cunningham,  Agri- 
culture; Prof.  C.  C.  Stillman,  director,  School  of  Social  Adminis- 
tration; Prof.  James  R.  Hopkins,  director,  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts;  L.  W.  St.  John,  director  of  athletics  and  physical 
education;  Prof.  Clyde  T.  Morris,  civil  engineering  chairman;  Dr. 
Leonard  W.  Goss,  chairman,  veterinary  pathology;  and  Dr.  Carl 
W.  Gay,  chairman,  animal  husbandry.  Nearly  all  had  been  in 
University  service  for  fifteen  years  or  more. 

It  was  seven  months  after  Steeb's  retirement  until  Taylor  was 
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named  business  manager.  In  January,  1946  the  Alumni  Monthly 
reported  that  the  Trustees  were  still  looking.  During  the  previous 
summer  the  Alumni  Advisory  Board  and  Alumni  Association 
directors  by  joint  resolution  favored  the  appointment  of  an  alum- 
nus and  proposed  four  names  for  the  post.  At  the  December,  1945 
Board  meeting  the  Monthly  said  that  Dr.  Bevis  had  submitted 
four  new  names  but  the  Board  minutes  are  silent  on  this.  He  pro- 
posed Taylor's  name  at  the  February  11,  1946  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  only  five  of  whom  were  present.  Four  voted  to  approve 
the  recommendation.  For  reasons  not  given,  the  minutes  added 
that  "Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  vote." 

To  anticipate,  Taylor  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  administra- 
tion. He  was  dedicated  to  the  University,  stood  well  with  State- 
house  officials  and  other  groups  and,  in  general,  was  a  driver. 
Much  of  the  improvement  in  University  finances  and  in  the  phy- 
sical plant  was  due  to  his  vigor.  But  diis  was  done  at  something 
of  a  price  because  at  times  he  seemed  to  exert  undue  influence 
and  the  president  obviously  on  some  occasions  appeared  dis- 
inclined to  cross  him.  Some  persons  even  regarded  Taylor  as  the 
strongest  figure  in  the  later  years  of  the  Bevis  administration. 

After  the  death  in  June,  1953  of  Hugh  E.  Nesbitt,  '14,  the 
Trustees  made  Taylor  University  treasurer  as  well  as  business 
manager.  Nesbitt,  an  active  alumnus  and  highly  regarded  Colum- 
bus businessman,  had  been  treasurer,  a  non-salaried  post,  since 
June,  1944.  In  support  of  his  recommendation  as  to  Taylor  at  the 
October  19, 1953  meeting.  Dr.  Bevis  noted  the  great  increase  in  the 
scope  and  importance  of  the  University's  fiscal  affairs. 

Besides  the  Taylor  recommendation,  the  president  made  two 
others:  the  creation  of  a  4-member  finance  committee  of  the  Board 
to  advise  "on  financial  and  investment  matters"  and  to  formulate 
fiscal  policy,  and  the  appointment  of  a  3-man  advisory  committee 
of  Columbus  bankers  to  give  professional  advice  on  investments. 
Dr.  Bevis  cited  the  great  increase  in  University  appropriations,  as 
well  as  in  the  Development  Fund  and  the  Research  Foundation, 
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and  the  heavy  dormitory  financing  program.  Taylor  was  already 
treasurer  of  the  Research  and  Student  Loan  Foundations  and  the 
Development  Fund. 

Luxon,  administrative  assistant  to  Dr.  Bevis,  resigned  in  No- 
vember, 1952  to  become  dean  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Prof.  Samuel  R.  Beitler,  mechanical  engineering, 
replaced  him  as  director  of  personnel  budget.  As  of  April  1,  1954, 
Prof.  Robert  S.  Green,  chairman,  welding  engineering,  was  named 
executive  director,  Engineering  Experiment  Station. 

An  appointment  of  special  interest,  approved  at  the  February 
14,  1955  Board  meeting,  was  that  of  Dr.  Dorothy  D.  Scott  as 
professor  and  director  of  die  School  of  Home  Economics,  effective 
July  1.  She  was  the  third  generation  of  her  family  in  University 
service.  Her  grandfather.  Dr.  William  H.  Scott,  was  the  third 
president  of  the  University.  Her  father.  Dr.  Ernest  Scott,  was  chair- 
man of  pathology  until  his  sudden  death  in  1934. 

In  another  change,  Prof.  Everett  Shimp  in  1955  was  promoted 
from  acting  director  to  director  of  the  School  of  Social  Adminis- 
tradon.  As  of  the  Winter  Quarter,  1955,  William  E.  Linch,  '21, 
was  named  University  architect.  He  succeeded  Howard  Dwiglit 
Smith,  '07,  retired. 

2.  Neu^  Departments,  etc. 

From  time  to  time  new  departments  were  created  in  these  years 
which  usually  meant  personnel  changes.  One  of  these  in  1945-46 
was  the  department  of  neurology  and  psychiatry  with  Dr.  Dwight 
M.  Palmer  as  chairman.  In  April,  1946  the  Trustees  authorized  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute  of  Nutrition  to  "mobilize  existing 
facilities  and  personnel  in  the  field  of  nutrition  and  food  tech- 
nology," with  Prof.  T.  S.  Sutton  as  director.  In  October,  1946  the 
creation  of  a  department  of  dairy  husbandry  was  approved  with 
Prof.  W.  E.  Krauss  as  chairman. 

At  their  December  21,  1945  meeting  the  Trustees  ratified  a 
Graduate  Council  recommendation  for  the  establishment,  as  noted, 
of  a  graduate  center  for  research  and  instruction  in  cooperation 
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with  the  Air  Technical  Service  Command,  at  Wright-Patterson 
Field,  near  Dayton.  The  program  was  to  cover  seven  or  more 
related  fields  such  as  aeronautics,  electronics,  physics,  chemistry 
and  mathematics  at  the  graduate  level.  This  work  was  still  going 
on  in  1971. 

The  appointment  as  of  January  1,  1949  of  Prof.  Tibor  Rado, 
mathematics,  as  research  professor  marked  a  new  policy  approved 
by  the  Trustees.  Rado  was  to  be  free  to  carry  on  research  and  was 
responsible  directly  to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Board  approved  the  creation  of  a  department  of  welding 
engineering  December  15,  1947.  At  the  moment  it  was  an  offshoot 
of  industrial  engineering. 

Another  new  kind  of  appointment,  noted  elsewhere,  was  that 
of  Milton  McLean,  formerly  of  Macalester  College  in  1948,  as 
counselor  for  campus  religious  activities  which  had  broadened  in 
scope.  To  abide  by  the  legal  requirement  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  McLean's  salary  was  paid  for  in  part  out  of 
Development  Fund  moneys. 

The  College  of  Medicine  got  another  new  unit  in  October, 
1948  when  the  department  of  preventive  medicine  was  created. 
Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Houghton  was  chairman.  The  department  of 
military  science  was  changed  to  military  and  air  science  in  May, 
1949. 

A  significant  development  in  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1950  was 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Davis  as  visiting  lecturer  in  political 
science.  He  was  believed  to  be  the  first  Negro  to  become  a  full- 
time  member  of  the  teaching  staff. 

Now  and  then  departmental  names  were  changed  for  various 
reasons.  At  the  March  20,  1950  Board  meeting  three  such  changes 
were  approved:  the  department  of  architecture  and  landscape 
architecture  became  a  School  of  that  name;  rural  economics  and 
sociology  was  now  agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociology;  and 
the  Franz  Theodore  Stone  Laboratory,  at  Gibraltar,  was  changed 
to  the  Franz  Theodore  Stone  Institute  of  Hydrobiology.  In  this 
last  connection  a  department  of  hydrobiology  was  created  "for 
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the  courses  taught  at  the  Institute."  All  of  the  foregoing  changes 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Faculty  Council  and  were  effective 
July  1  next. 

As  of  July  1,  1952  the  School  of  Optometry,  which  had  its 
origins  in  physics  and  astronomy,  was  given  a  separate  status 
within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  By  Board  action  Septem- 
ber 4,  1951  a  department  of  air  science  was  created  as  of  the 
Autumn  Quarter  and  the  name  of  the  former  department  of 
military  and  air  science  was  changed  to  military  science.  At  the 
same  time  the  names  of  the  departments  of  animal  husbandry, 
dairy  husbandry  and  poultry  husbandry  were  changed,  respec- 
tively, to  animal  science,  dairy  science  and  poultry  science. 

That  spring  also  mine  engineering  was  changed  to  mining 
and  petroleum  engineering  because  petroleum  engineering  gradu- 
ates had  to  be  licensed  as  mining  engineers.  The  relatively  new 
department  of  neurology  and  psychiatry  was  dismembered  in 
May,  1951  and  became  the  department  of  psychiatry,  the  courses 
in  neurology  and  neuro-surgery  being  returned  to  the  departments 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  respectively.  In  May,  1953  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  became  the  department  of  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology. 

In  April,  1953  the  graduate  instruction  program  offered  at 
Wright-Patterson  Field,  near  Dayton,  was  granted  special  status. 
The  Trustees  designated  it  officially  as  "The  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity Graduate  Center  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base."  As 
such  it  was  an  agency  of  the  Graduate  School  with  respect  to 
courses  and  for  the  granting  of  degrees. 

By  Board  action  June  13,  1955,  as  noted,  a  Natural  Resources 
Institute  was  created.  Its  purpose  was  "to  bring  the  full  resources 
of  the  University  to  bear  upon  the  broad  problem  of  the  con- 
servation, development  and  wise  use  of  natural  resources  in  the 
State  of  Ohio."  This  followed  a  9-month  study  of  the  problem  by  a 
special  3-man  committee.  This  took  into  account  the  earlier  study 
of  the  future  of  the  Franz  Theodore  Stone  Institute  of  Hydro- 
biology  and  the  Gibraltar  Island  facilities.  The  report  on  the  new 
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Institute  was  presented,  as  indicated,  by  Vice  President  Heim- 
berger  who  listed  eight  purposes  for  the  Institute.  The  first 
summed  it  up  in  these  words:  "1.  Broadly  to  stimulate  and  co- 
ordinate teaching  and  research  in  the  conservation,  development 
and  wise  use  of  natural  resources."  The  Institute  was  made  part 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  with  Prof.  Charles  A.  Dambach  as 
director. 

3.  Foreign  Aid 

By  the  end  of  the  1951-52  school  year  University  personnel 
began  to  undertake  assignments  in  foreign  lands.  This  was  to  be 
expanded  appreciably  in  the  next  few  years.  Dean  Donald  P. 
Cottrell,  of  Education,  headed  a  special  5-month  mission  to  report 
on  educational  conditions  in  Korea  for  the  U.N.  Korean  Recon- 
struction Agency.  Similarly,  four  members  of  the  Education 
faculty  went  to  Guam  for  educational  work,  two  of  them  in  the 
Guam  Territorial  College.  The  first  faculty  member  "loaned"  in 
this  latter  connection  was  Prof.  E.  E.  Lewis,  followed  by  Prof. 
Eldon  B.  Sessions  who  was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  Octo- 
ber 1, 1952  through  September  30, 1953. 

By  the  mid-Tifties  the  University  was  one  of  five  large  state 
universities  taking  part  in  a  major  program  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  research  in  India.  This  kind  of  outreach  was  expanded 
early  in  the  Fawcett  administration  to  include  certain  phases  of 
engineering  and  education  there.  At  the  July  11,  1955  Board  meet- 
ing Dr.  Bevis  and  Secretary  Steeb  were  authorized  to  sign  the 
necessary  papers  after  a  preliminary  tour  of  inspection  in  India 
that  spring  by  Dean  Leo  L.  Rummell  and  then  Assist.  Dean  T. 
Scott  Sutton. 

The  other  participants  were  the  Universities  of  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Tennessee,  Kansas  State.  The  joint  project  was  set  up  with 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  which  as  of  July  1,  1955 
became  the  International  Cooperation  Administration.  One  prob- 
lem was  to  insure  reasonable  uniformity  in  the  rates  for  "over- 
head" in  the  contracts  with  the  individual  schools. 
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The  Ohio  State  contract  was  signed  September  21,  1955,  Dr. 
Bevis  told  the  Board  at  its  October  10,  1955  meeting.  It  called  for 
an  operating  budget  of  $499,110  and  equipment  in  the  amount  of 
$241,260  and  covered  the  period  September  12,  1955  to  March  30, 
1958,  to  be  paid  from  funds  provided  by  the  I.C.A. 

It  w^as  the  policy  to  put  faculty  members  chosen  for  the  I.C.A. 
program  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  period  of  their  assignment, 
normally  two  years.  It  was  the  practice  also  to  pay  them  more 
than  their  normal  University  salary,  as  well  as  round  trip  travel, 
shipping  of  personal  automobile,  installation  of  airconditioning 
units  and  other  "perquisites."  This  was  partly  to  offset  the  "hard- 
ship" often  incident  to  such  a  move. 

Three  such  transfers  approved  at  the  November  14,  1955  Board 
meeting  were  diose  of  Profs.  C.  L.  Blackman  and  J.  P.  Schmidt,  of 
Agricultural  Extension,  and  Carl  R.  Reese,  of  zoology  and  ento- 
mology, for  two  years  from  October  1,  1955.  Blackman  and 
Schmidt  were  transferred  to  the  Indian-American  Team,  I.C.A., 
and  Reese  to  campus  staff  coordinator,  I.C.A.  Guy  Dowdy,  of  Agri- 
cultural Extension,  was  also  a  member  of  the  team  located  at 
Ludhiana,  Punjab  State.  Dr.  James  D.  Grossman,  Veterinary 
Medicine,  was  assigned  to  the  Ohio  team  stationed  at  Bikaner, 
Rajasthan. 

Three  more  ratified  at  the  December  12,  1955  Board  meeting 
for  the  Indian-American  Team  were:  Thomas  S.  Sutton,  profes- 
sor and  assistant  dean,  Agriculture,  as  group  leader;  Everett  L. 
Dakan,  poultry  science;  and  Russell  O.  Olson,  agricultural  eco- 
nomics and  rural  sociology. 

Prof.  J.  Marshall  Hanna,  Education,  was  granted  leave  from 
January  1,  1956  through  September  30,  1957  to  serve  as  dean  of  the 
Territorial  College  of  Guam.  He  was  the  third  Ohio  State  faculty 
member  to  go  there. 

Extension  of  leaves  of  absence  for  further  work  in  Pakistan 
was  granted  at  the  March  12,  1956  Board  meeting  to  Guy  W. 
Miller,  agricultural  economics,  and  S.  N.  Mcintosh,  agricultural 
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agent,  Holmes  County.  Miller  was  serving  as  chief  economist  to 
the  Pakistani  government.  Mcintosh  was  in  charge  of  the  agricul- 
tural education  program  in  all  of  Pakistan. 

Changes  in  the  University's  contracts  with  the  I.C.A.  were  re- 
ported to  the  Board  at  its  January  9,  1956  meeting.  The  major  one 
was  an  increase  in  the  reimbursements  to  the  University  from  the 
I.C.A.  from  $499,110  to  $845,650. 

4.  Deaths 

A  number  of  notable  deaths  occurred  in  the  University  family 
between  1945  and  1956.  Among  them  were  those  of  former  Presi- 
dent George  W,  Rightmire  in  1952;  former  Graduate  Dean  Wil- 
liam McPherson  in  October,  1951;  Prof.  William  Lloyd  Evans, 
distinguished  chemist,  in  November,  1954;  and  longtime  Trustee 
Herbert  S.  Atkinson,  '13,  on  January  10,  1952.  The  Trustees,  as 
noted,  paid  a  moving  tribute  to  Atkinson  in  a  memorial  resolution 
which  read,  in  part:  "Much  of  the  University's  growth  and  devel- 
opment occurred  during  the  period  of  his  trusteeship  [1925-1948]. 
In  each  successive  phase  his  discernment,  his  judgment  and  his 
courage  contributed  much  to  the  Board's  deliberations."  It  spoke 
also  of  his  "capacity  for  continued  growth"  and  of  "his  warm 
friendship  and  genial  personality." 

At  Atkinson's  request,  as  noted,  his  ashes  were  inurned  in  a 
crypt  in  the  north  wall,  second  floor,  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing. Nearly  two  and  a  half  years  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his 
death  until  the  commemoration  ceremony  June  14,  1954.  On  that 
occasion,  the  Board  recessed  briefly,  as  indicated,  going  to  the  spot 
outside  their  room  where  a  memorial  plaque  had  been  affixed. 
Dr.  Bevis  reviewed  Atkinson's  career  briefly. 

Dr.  McPherson  died  in  1951  at  eighty-seven,  having  been  on 
the  faculty  since  1892  until  his  retirement  in  1936.  He  had  been 
chairman  of  chemistry  and  was  the  first  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  from  1911  until  his  retirement.  As  of  July  1,  1938  he  was 
called  without  warning  to  serve  as  acting  president  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  until  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Bevis  nineteen  months  later.  He  was 
a  past  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the  author 
of  widely  used  chemistry  books. 

Former  President  Rightmire  died  December  23,  1952  at  eighty- 
four.  He  was  first  connected  with  the  University  in  1889  when  he 
was  enrolled  as  a  second  year  preparatory  student.  For  lack  of 
funds  he  withdrew  after  a  year,  taught  school  for  four  years,  and 
even  worked  in  the  lead  mines  in  Colorado.  He  returned  to  the 
campus  in  1893  and  was  graduated  in  1895.  He  taught  at  North 
High  School  and  joined  the  history  faculty  in  1902,  the  year  he 
received  his  law  degree.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Law  faculty, 
practiced  patent  law  and  served  on  Columbus  city  council.  In 
1908-09  he  was  acting  Law  dean. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  President  Thompson  in  November, 
1925,  Dr.  Rightmire  was  made  acting  president  and  handled  a 
touchy  liquor  investigation  so  well  the  Trustees  made  him  presi- 
dent in  March  following.  He  was  the  first  and,  so  far,  the  only 
alumnus  to  become  president.  Many  changes  occurred  in  the  Uni- 
versity during  his  twelve  years  in  office,  some  of  them  incident  to 
the  Great  Depression.  He  was  a  friendly  but  lonely  man,  who  cer- 
tainly never  aspired  to  be  president  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  enjoyed  many  moments  in  that  office.  The  Trustees,  in  a 
memorial  resolution  adopted  January  12,  1953,  called  him  one  of 
the  University's  "great  architects  and  builders"  and  "a  completely 
devoted  man"  whose  mark  "will  be  long  upon  The  Ohio  State 
University." 

In  so  large  a  faculty  and  staff  there  were  bound  to  be  many 
deaths  in  the  period  under  review.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the 
more  important  of  these  are  listed  by  years.* 

1945-6— 

John  Younger,  chairman,  industrial  engineering 

Francis  N.  Maxfield,  psychology 

Dr.  Albert  D.  Frost,  chairman,  ophthalmology 

•  Indicates  emeritus. 
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Horace  Judd*,  mechanical  engineering 

Dean  Arthur  T.  Martin,  Law 
1946-7— 

Dr.  Frank  R.  Castleman*,  longtime  track  coach 

Dean  James  E.  Hagerty*,  first  head  of  the  College  of  Com- 
merce 
1947-8— 

Victor  A.  Ketcham,  former  chairman,  speech 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Hobbs,  Veterinary  Medicine 

William  S.  Hendrix,  chairman,  Romance  languages 

Dean  Embury  A.  Hitchcock*,  Engineering 

George  A.  Washburne,  chairman,  history 
194&-9— 

Dean  Harry  M.  Semans*,  Dentistry 

Robert  B.  Stoltz,  chairman,  dairy  technology 

Floyd  C.  Dockeray,  psychology 

Edmund  S.  Manson,  astronomy 

Col.  George  A.  Stone,  son  of  former  Trustee  Julius  F.  Stone, 

active  with  his  father  and  others  in  the  opening  of  what 

became  Don  Scott  Field. 
1949-50— 

Dean  Clair  A.  Dye*,  Pharmacy 

James  E.  Boyd*,  mechanics 

Ray  Fife,  agricultural  education 
1950-51— 

Dean  William  McPherson*,  Graduate  School 

Joel  S.  CofTey,  animal  husbandry 

C.  C.  Stillman*,  School  of  Social  Administration 

W.  W.  Charters*,  director.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 

Dean  Charles  E.  MacQuigg,  Engineering 
1952-53— 

Ex-President  George  W.  Rightmire 

Ex-Dean  John  F.  Cunningham*,  Agriculture 

Boyd  H.  Bode*,  philosophy  of  education 

Wendell  Paddock*,  horticulture 
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Joseph  A.  Park,  first  Dean  of  Men 

James  R.  Withrow*,  chemical  engineering 
1953-54— 

F.  C.  Caldwell*,  electrical  engineering,  (son-in-law  of  Presi- 
dent Orton) 

M.  B.  Evans*,  German 

Joseph  S.  Myers*,  Journalism 

Thomas  E.  Kibler,  Commerce  Extension 

Charles  B.  Morrey*,  bacteriology 

Joseph  A.  Leighton*,  philosophy 
1954-55— 

F.  E.  Lumley*,  sociology 

William  Lloyd  Evans*,  chemistry 

Earl  N,  Manchester*,  librarian 

Roderick  Peattie,  geography 

Herbert  Osborn*,  entomology 

Carolyn  G.  Bradley,  Fine  Arts 

Edgar  H.  McNeal,  history 
1955-56- 

Hermann  C.  Miller,  accounting 

Raymond  C.  Osburn*,  zoology 

William  D.  Turnbull*,  Engineering,  engineering  drawing 

Edward  Mack,  chemistry 

5.  Other  Matters 

Twice  during  the  Bevis  years  top  faculty  men  were  picked  for 
high  state  appointments.  In  1939  Governor  John  W.  Bricker 
named  Prof.  Jacob  B.  Taylor,  of  accounting,  as  state  liquor  direc- 
tor. Taylor  was  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  campus  during  his 
four  years  in  the  state  job. 

In  1949  Governor  Lausche  proposed  Prof.  L.  A.  KaufTman,  of 
animal  husbandry,  as  director  of  agriculture.  Dr.  Bevis  presented 
the  matter  to  the  Board  in  annual  session  September  7,  1949  where 
it  was  referred  to  a  special  committee.  The  Trustees  met  again 
September  24  to  hear  the  committee's  report.  They  asked  Dr.  Bevis 
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to  inform  the  governor  that  a  leave  of  absence  should  have  been 
granted  to  Prof.  Kauffman,  Since  this  was  not  done  the  Board 
adopted  "an  official  procedure  which  will  prevent  the  repetition 
of  such  an  experience  in  the  future."  In  the  end  Prof.  Kauffman 
did  not  get  the  appointment. 

Steps  to  clarify  University  procedure  was  taken  at  the  Septem- 
ber 7,  1949  Board  meeting  at  Gibraltar  under  a  resolution  pre- 
sented by  Gen.  Dargusch.  It  provided  that  matters  pertaining  "to 
the  internal  functioning  of  the  University  are  to  be  handled  on  a 
chain  of  command  basis."  This  meant  that  normally  they  would 
originate  with  the  person  making  the  request  or  initiating  an 
action  and  then  go,  in  turn,  to  his  department  chairman,  dean,  and 
other  higher  officers  concerned.  But  matters  affecting  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  whole  or  initiated  by  the  governor  or  by  heads  of  U.S. 
or  state  departments  were  to  go  directly  to  the  president  for  action. 
He,  in  turn,  could  ask  for  the  recommendation  of  the  appropriate 
dean  or  department  chairman. 

Until  about  1940  the  University  lacked  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate retirement  program.  In  earlier  years  retired  faculty  members 
were  paid  $2000 — later  cut  to  as  little  as  |1200 — out  of  state  funds. 
There  was  some  question  of  the  legality  of  this  and  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  began  to  rise. 

The  General  Assembly  in  providing  for  a  broader  retirement 
for  state  employees  meanwhile,  included  University  personnel. 
Under  this  the  individual  paid  6  per  cent  of  his  income  into  the 
retirement  fund  and  this  was  matched  by  the  state.  By  Board  ac- 
tion effective  July  1,  1950  a  supplemental  retirement  program 
amounting  to  2.4  per  cent  was  put  into  effect  on  the  campus. 
Under  an  earlier  retirement  plan  the  employee's  contribution 
was  limited  to  4  per  cent  of  the  first  $2000  of  his  salary.  The  yield 
from  this  was  negligible. 
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STUDENT  MATTERS 

^  HE  last  eleven  years  of  the  Bevis  administration,  1945-56, 
saw  many  changes  in  student  life  and  affairs.  These  were 
apart  from  the  shifts  brought  on  by  the  increase  in  enroll- 
ment, followed  by  a  decline.  They  ranged  all  the  way  from  a 
resurgence  of  fraternity  life  to  student  parking  problems,  from 
student  involvement  in  the  speaker's  rule  controversies  to  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  an  effort  to  begin  to  do  something  about  racial 
discrimination  on  the  campus. 

Inevitably  student  politics  reverted  pretty  much  to  its  pre-war 
pattern  and  status.  The  Student  Senate  was  the  ruling  body,  with 
the  usual  charges  that  it  was  dominated  by  the  "Greeks,"  i.e.,  the 
fraternities  and  sororities.  To  counter  this  some  effort  was  made 
by  the  "independents,"  groups  such  as  Civitas  and  Pleiades.  These, 
unfortunately,  tended  to  be  ineffective  and  were  sometimes  short- 
lived. Phalanx,  another,  decided  to  disband  in  April,  1952. 

The  customary  "hoop-te-do"  was  revived  in  connection  with 
campus  elections.  These  led  invariably  to  charges  of  irregularities 
such  as  violations  of  election  rules  and  procedures.  Such  issues 
were  often  decided  by  the  Student  Court,  consisting  of  six  stu- 
dents. Serious  matters  were  referred  to  the  Council  on  Student 
Affairs,  a  joint  student,  faculty  and  administrative  body.  In  1945- 
46  it  consisted  of  the  deans  of  men  and  women,  three  faculty  mem- 
bers, three  students  and  Vice  President  Stradley,  ex  officio.  By  the 
last  year  of  the  Bevis  era,  however,  Stradley  had  become  a  regular 
member,  along  with  Deans  Mylin  H.  Ross  (men)  and  Christine  Y. 
Conaway  (women)  and  three  faculty,  but  there  were  now  six  stu- 
dent members. 

One  perennial  facet  of  student  life  had  to  do  with  "queens"  of 
whom,  it  seemed,  more  were  created  at  the  slightest  excuse.  At  one 
stage  there  were  known  to  be  thirty-one.  At  this  point  an  effort 
was  made  to  limit  the  numbers. 
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Because  most  of  the  men  were  in  military  service  or  war  work 
of  some  kind  the  fraternities  had  been  a  war  casualty  and  many 
of  the  houses  were  closed.  A  few  had  to  be  sold  because  of  in- 
ability to  meet  mortgage  payments.  In  1945-46,  the  first  post-war 
year,  the  campus  directory  showed  twenty-two  active  social  fra- 
ternity (and  eleven  professional)  chapters  but  twenty  social 
groups  inactive.  Against  this  no  inactive  sororities  were  shown. 
By  a  year  later,  however,  forty-six  social  fraternities  were  active. 
In  Dr.  Bevis's  last  year,  the  number  of  social  fraternities  stood  at 
forty-nine,  and  the  professional  fraternities  numbered  twenty-one. 

The  "Greeks"  operated  through  two  bodies.  These  were  the 
Council  of  Fraternity  Presidents  for  the  men  and  the  Panhellenic 
Council  for  the  women.  Numerically,  the  fraternity  and  sorority 
members  were  in  the  minority  in  the  swollen  student  body  but 
they  wielded  a  large  influence  in  student  affairs — especially  elec- 
tions, "queen"  contests,  membership  in  honor  societies  like  Mortar 
Board,  Chimes,  and  Mirrors,  and  Sphinx,  Bucket  and  Dipper,  and 
Romophos — out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers.  This  tended  to 
be  true  in  respect  to  other  groups  such  as  Ohio  Staters. 

Two  relatively  new  fraternity  activities  were  Ditch  Night  and 
Help  Week.  The  former  first  appeared  at  Ohio  State  in  1939  and 
then  was  given  up  in  war  time  but  was  revived  later.  It  was,  in 
effect,  a  brief  revolution  by  pledges  against  the  "actives"  in  the 
form  of  kidnapping.  The  former  took  one  or  more  of  the  latter  to 
distant  parts,  sometimes  many  miles  from  Columbus,  and  literally 
"ditched"  them.  In  the  fall  of  1947  the  observance  got  out  of  hand 
on  the  campus  and  there  was  some  street  disorder.  Individual 
groups  later  had  their  own  "ditches." 

Help  Week  replaced  the  old  Hell  Week  early  in  1946.  Actually 
the  latter  was  discouraged,  with  its  abuse  of  pledges,  during  the 
Rightmire  administration  (1926-1938).  But  Dean  of  Men  Park 
and  other  officials  encouraged  the  pledges  to  work  with  United 
Appeal  agencies  and  others  on  a  constructive  basis.  In  time  this 
came  to  be  a  tradition  in  its  turn.  Other  seasonal  activities  were 
the  Gold  Diggers  prom  and  the  Ugliest  Man  on  Campus  contest. 
The  former  involved  a  mild  sort  of  begging,  with  the  proceeds 
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going  to  charity.  The  latter  was  just  that  with  all  sorts  of  weird 
and  ugly  get-ups  for  the  contestants. 

Under  Dean  Park,  and  his  successor,  Dean  Ross,  the  fraternity 
system  at  Ohio  State  won  national  recognition  and  many  honors 
for  the  excellence  of  its  organization  and  the  quality  of  its  work. 
The  same  was  largely  true  of  the  Panhellenic  group  and  even  of 
Pleiades,  made  up  of  groups  of  unaffiliated  co-eds.  This  latter  or- 
ganization, local  in  nature,  was  divided  into  sections  bearing  the 
names  of  stars.  It  had  a  rapid  growth  after  the  war  and  attained  a 
measure  of  influence  in  student  affairs. 

The  male  "Greeks"  were  more  numerous  and  more  active  and 
consequently  got  more  attention  and  wielded  more  influence  than 
the  women.  This  was  mostly  for  the  good  but,  as  noted,  was  be- 
yond their  proportionate  numbers.  They  also  got  undue  attention 
at  times  because  of  individual  escapades  or  occasional  involvement 
in  water  fights  or  disciplinary  matters.  From  time  to  time  the 
dean  of  men's  office  announced  that  various  fraternities  had  been 
put  on  probation  but  this  was  usually  routine  because  they  had  not 
filed  required  reports  or  had  unpaid  bills.  As  a  rule,  most  of  them 
complied  in  a  matter  of  days  and  the  probation  was  lifted.  On  the 
whole,  then,  they  were  a  strong  asset  to  student  life  and  were  in- 
variably cooperative  in  University  matters. 

Now  and  then  what  came  to  be  names-in-the-news  broke  into 
print.  In  the  fall  of  1946,  for  example,  William  B.  Saxbe,  junior 
law  student  from  Mechanicsburg,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Republican  Veterans  Club.  In  the  current  campus  directory  he  was 
shown  also  as  a  graduate  assistant  in  speech.  Years  later  he  was 
elected  attorney  general  of  Ohio  and  still  later  U.  S.  Senator. 

In  another  field,  Elizabeth  Jean  Peters,  Ed.-2,  of  East  Canton, 
was  an  independent  candidate  for  Homecoming  queen  and  was 
one  of  the  six  finalists  but  another  co-ed  was  chosen  queen.  Miss 
Peters  was  known  then  as  Betty.  The  following  January  she  was 
named  Miss  Ohio  State,  went  to  Hollywood  for  a  screen  test,  and 
in  a  short  time  rose  to  movie  stardom  in  such  films  as  Three  Coins 
in  a  Fountain  and  Captain  from  Castile.  Later  she  married  multi- 
millionaire Howard  Hughes. 
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On  the  tragic  side,  Jack  T.  McKeown,  Arts-3,  Norwood,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Lantern,  was  shot  and  killed  November  12, 
1949  by  a  pledge  of  his  fraternity,  Delta  Tau  Delta.  The  freshman 
had  been  drinking,  obtained  a  pistol  and  began  to  threaten  others. 
When  McKeown  tried  to  dissuade  and  disarm  him,  he  was  shot 
and  died  soon  afterward.  Six  months  later  the  pledge  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary.  He  served  his  time  but  was 
released  in  less  than  ten  years. 

The  period  turned  out  to  be  a  decade  of  evolution  in  respect  to 
Negroes  on  the  campus.  In  that  time,  for  example,  Negro  frater- 
nities were  admitted  to  the  Council  of  Fraternity  Presidents,  in- 
dividual Negro  students  began  to  appear  in  dormitories,  and  there 
was  growing  awareness  of  discrimination  on  the  campus.  A  fuller 
realization  of  this  problem  and  plans  to  begin  to  meet  it  were  slow 
in  coming  but  in  the  last  year  of  the  Bevis  administration  a  move- 
ment in  tliat  direction  was  finally  under  way.  There  was  some 
advocacy  of  interracial  housing  as  early  as  the  Winter  Quarter, 
1946. 

As  of  1945-46  there  were  three  Negro  fraternities  but  no  Negro 
sororities  on  the  campus.  The  former  were  grouped  as  the  Koada 
Council  but  neither  it  nor  the  individual  chapters  were  identified 
as  Negro.  Two  years  later  the  three  black  fraternities  sought  ad- 
mission to  the  Council  of  Fraternity  Presidents.  By  then  the  Koada 
Council  was  no  more.  Although  the  University  had  officially 
ceased  to  keep  statistics  on  the  number  of  Negro  students,  it  was 
said  that  they  constituted  10  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  Finally, 
in  January,  1950,  the  Council  of  Fraternity  Presidents  accepted 
Omega  Psi  Phi  and  the  next  month  Kappa  Alpha  Psi,  both  Negro 
fraternities.  Part  of  the  delay  was  because  earlier  none  of  these  had 
chapter  houses  as  required  by  Council  of  Fraternity  Presidents' 
rules. 

In  January,  1950,  the  writer  of  a  letter  to  the  Lantern  had  sev- 
eral complaints  about  alleged  discrimination  against  Negro  stu- 
dents. One  was  there  were  no  Negroes  in  the  Stadium  dormitories 
but  three  days  later  Lowell  A.  Wrigley,  in  charge  of  these  dormi- 
tories, reported  three  Negroes  were  among  students  living  there. 
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Other  earlier  complaints  were  that  Negroes  could  not  get  haircuts 
on  or  near  the  campus,  that  most  bars  in  the  campus  area  were,  in 
effect,  off  limits  to  Negroes,  and  there  were  no  Negroes  on  the 
faculty. 

At  that  time  also.  Phalanx,  claiming  to  represent  15,000  "in- 
dependent"— i.e.,  non-affiliated — students  went  on  record  as  op- 
posing "any  questions  or  references  as  to  a  prospective  student's 
race  or  creed"  on  any  admissions  application.  A  campus  chapter 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple (N.A.A.C.P.)  was  listed  in  the  directory  among  student  or- 
ganizations in  1950-51.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  very  active,  however. 

In  February,  1946  there  was  a  token  observance  of  National 
Negro  History  Week  on  the  campus.  In  February,  1954  National 
Brotherhood  Week  had  somewhat  the  same  general  objectives. 

From  time  to  time  sporadic  efforts  were  made  to  implement 
the  purposes  of  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  legislation.  In 
April,  1947  a  two-day  "rally"  was  held  on  behalf  of  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Employment  Practices  Commission  bill  then  before 
the  Ohio  General  Assembly.  The  Student  Senate,  however,  failed 
to  approve  a  resolution  supporting  the  campus  FEPC  council. 
Some  days  later  the  University  turned  down  a  Council  request  to 
set  up  tables  in  buildings  to  promote  FEPC  legislation. 

The  race  issue  appeared  in  other  ways.  In  January,  1949  the 
chess  team  was  snubbed  by  a  private  club  in  Cincinnati  which  re- 
fused to  play  host  in  a  three-way  chess  match.  This  was  because 
William  Granger,  A-1,  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  team,  was  a 
Negro.  Kentucky,  the  other  opponent,  did  not  object. 

The  question  of  discrimination  began  to  come  to  the  fore  again 
in  the  school  year  1953-54  when  the  O.S.P.A.  political  party  voted 
to  ask  the  Student  Senate  to  study  discrimination  on  the  campus. 
The  next  day  the  Senate  killed  the  move  on  the  excuse  of  fear  of 
publicity  and  "bizarre"  headlines.  But  the  next  month  the  Council 
on  Student  Affairs  discussed  the  over-all  question  for  the  first 
time.  In  June,  1955  the  Student  Senate  delayed  action  on  a  resolu- 
tion  on   discrimination   until   the   Autumn   Quarter.    (Eleven 
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months  earlier — 5/16/54 — the  Council  on  Student  Affairs  at  a 
rare  Sunday  meeting  decided  against  a  study  of  discrimination.) 

In  the  Summer  of  1955  the  Senate  set  up  a  joint  faculty-student 
Human  Relations  Commission  to  try  to  find  a  solution  to  segrega- 
tion on  this  basis:  "that  all  restrictions  (race  and  religion)  in  the 
charters,  constitutions,  by-laws,  codes  of  regulation  in  all  groups, 
organizations,  associations,  fraternities,  sororities,  foundations, 
leagues,  shall  forever  be  abolished  at  Ohio  State."  Religious  groups 
were  exempted  from  this  restriction.  (In  the  Winter  of  1954  the 
Senate  defeated  a  measure  sponsored  by  the  United  Independent 
political  party  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  discrimination 
on  the  campus.  The  vote  was  26  to  17.  The  Senate  referred  the 
proposal  to  the  Council  on  Student  Affairs.) 

For  some  months  the  matter  moved  slowly.  In  October,  1955  a 
progress  report  was  made.  A  few  days  later  a  Negro  blamed  racial 
discrimination  for  his  discharge  from  the  Ohio  Union  checkroom. 
This  was  denied  by  Manager  Frederick  Stecker.  Toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  (October)  the  commission  expanded  the  origi- 
nal inquiry  from  social  organization  restrictions  to  "all  other 
areas  of  campus  life."  Early  in  November  the  Council  of  Frater- 
nity Presidents  voted  to  investigate  reports  of  alleged  campus  dis- 
crimination, especially  any  relationship  with  the  fraternity  sys- 
tem. The  next  day  the  Ohio  Student  Party  Associated  voted,  20  to 
12,  against  the  Student  Senate  making  a  study  of  campus  discrimi- 
nation. 

In  May,  1956  the  Student  Senate  completed  its  discussion  of 
the  Human  Relations  report  which  was  believed  to  express  that 
body's  acceptance  "of  a  policy  of  non-discrimination  with  respect 
to  race,  creed,  color,  religion  and  national  origin."  It  was  hoped 
that  the  University  would  seek  "the  elimination  of  all  discrimina- 
tory practices  on  the  campus."  But  a  proposed  amendment  that  the 
Student  Financial  Aids  Office  refuse  to  honor  discriminatory  re- 
quests as  to  student  employment  was  defeated.  The  general  aim 
was  to  do  away  with  any  discrimination  as  to  scholarships,  grants, 
loans  and  admissions  policies.  No  inquiry  was  to  be  made  as  to 
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race  in  connection  with  admission  to  the  University  nor  was  a 
photograph  of  the  appHcant  required. 

After  long  debate,  the  Senate  on  May  31  approved  the  report 
after  a  year  of  extensive  inquiry.  Ohio  State  was  believed  to  be  the 
first  major  U.S.  university  to  adopt  such  a  far-reaching  poHcy.  The 
adoption  was  nearly  unanimous,  all  but  two  student  senators  fa- 
voring the  action.  The  objective  was  the  gradual  elimination  of 
discrimination  in  all  areas  of  student  relations  on  the  campus. 

In  another  area,  from  the  period  of  the  'Thirties  liberal  fringe 
groups  appeared  on  the  campus  and  were  seen  or  heard  from  at 
times.  Two  of  these  were  the  Ohio  State  Youth  for  Democracy 
(O.S.Y.D.)  and  American  Youth  for  Democracy  (A.Y.D.).  In 
the  spring  of  1946,  as  noted  earlier,  there  were  charges  that  these 
groups  were  Communist-sponsored  or  affiliated  and  there  was 
talk  of  an  investigation.  The  accusations  stemmed  from  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  which  brought  the 
Ohio  State  chapter  of  Ohio  State  Youth  for  Democracy  into  the 
picture.  It  objected  to  any  inquiry  and  denied  the  allegations  but 
Dr.  Bevis  directed  Vice  President  Stradley  and  Dean  Park  to  look 
into  the  matter.  The  faculty  advisor,  Prof.  Alan  Griffin,  denied 
knowledge  of  Ohio  State  Youth  for  Democracy  activities.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  Stradley  and  Park,  as  indicated,  the  Uni- 
versity withdrew  recognition  of  O.S.Y.D.  for  having  "misrepre- 
sented its  purpose."  The  chapter  was  not  silenced,  however,  but 
early  in  May  protested  against  the  "infringement"  of  its  liberties. 
On  February  27,  1947  a  Lantern  headline  read:  "O.S.Y.D.  Lives 
Outside  Pale;  Plans  to  Petition  for  Official  Pvecognition." 

In  the  next  year  or  two,  two  other  somewhat  similar  "liberal" 
groups  turned  up.  The  first  was  the  Progressive  Citizens  Com- 
mittee (P.C.C.).  It,  too,  was  accused  of  having  Communists 
among  its  members.  Early  in  April,  1948  five  of  its  officers  resigned 
over  refusal  to  expel  the  alleged  Communist  members  A  week 
later  Dr.  Bevis  withdrew  University  recognition  from  it.  But  as 
with  O.S.Y.D.  earlier,  the  P.C.C.  wanted  "clarification"  of  the 
ruling.  Some  months  later  the  student  chairman  was  accused  of 
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association  with  Communists.  Before  the  month  was  up,  a  cam- 
pus chapter  of  Students  for  Democratic  Action  was  formed.  At 
first  the  Council  of  Student  Affairs  withheld  recognition  of  it  but 
this  was  granted  shortly.  It  seems  to  have  been  short-lived  but  was 
reactivated  in  December,  1952. 

All  of  this  occurred  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  general  stir 
over  alleged  Communism  on  college  campuses.  In  a  talk  before 
Washington  alumni  early  in  January,  1947,  as  indicated,  Senator 
Bricker  attacked  un-American  elements  on  the  campus.  There 
were  objections  to  his  remarks.  The  Board  of  Trustees  took  notice 
of  the  matter  at  its  January  6,  1947  meeting,  as  noted,  when  it 
adopted  a  resolution  touching  on  "certain  recent  publications  in 
the  city  concerning  alleged  subversive  activities,"  recognizing 
faculty  and  staff  "privileges,  duties  and  responsibilities"  and  of 
the  right  "to  teach  objectively  in  controversial  areas,"  holding 
that  they  must  "maintain  complete  impartiality  of  opinion  in 
class  room  discussion."  A  little  later  six  unnamed  local  groups 
were  said  to  be  under  F.B.I,  surveillance.  The  "smear"  reached 
even  to  the  campus  Y.M.C.A.  which  received  some  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Franklin  County  Community  Fund  but,  as  indi- 
cated, it  was  given  a  clean  slate. 

Inevitably  students  were  drawn  into  the  campus  free  speech 
issue,  especially  after  the  1946  ban  on  political  meetings  and  the 
adoption  in  1951  of  the  so-called  speaker's  rule.  Various  student 
groups  were  vocal  over  these  issues.  Even  WOSU  was  drawn  into 
the  matter  when  a  member  of  the  legislature  charged  that  it  was 
being  used  for  propaganda.  Another  time  an  interview  by  a  senior 
faculty  member  with  a  "liberal"  visiting  speaker  was  kept  off  the 
air. 

In  February,  1948  students  tried  to  form  an  organization  to 
seek  an  end  to  the  April,  1946  Trustees'  rule  banning  the  use  of 
University  facilities  by  candidates  for  public  office.  The  Students- 
for-Wallace  Committee,  to  repeat,  was  especially  active  in  this.  It 
sought  to  have  a  spokesman  appear  at  a  Board  of  Trustees  meet- 
ing as  well  as  to  have  Wallace's  Ohio  campaign  manager  speak  on 
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the  campus.  This  was  denied.  In  May,  Dr.  Bevis  withdrew  recog- 
nition of  the  Progressive  Citizens  Committee  (P.C.C.)  because  of 
variance  from  its  original  purposes  and  because  it  brought  an  "un- 
acceptable" speaker  to  the  campus. 

Singer  Paul  Robeson,  a  Wallace  supporter,  spoke  in  mid-April, 
1948,  as  noted,  from  a  sound  truck  at  Hunter  Street  and  Uth 
Avenue  on  "Civil  Rights  and  Peace."  The  P.C.C.  had  asked  per- 
mission for  him  to  speak  on  the  campus  but  Dr.  Bevis  interpreted 
the  ban  on  political  talks  as  applying  to  Robeson.  Hundreds  of 
students  were  in  the  crowd,  estimated  at  2,000,  which  heard 
Robeson. 

Student  discipline  is  a  variable  but  perennial  problem  on  a 
campus  as  large  as  that  of  Ohio  State.  Some  of  the  incidents  be- 
tween 1945  and  1956  arose  out  of  sheer  exuberance,  especially  in 
the  spring.  Some  grew  out  of  individual  pranks  but  others, 
especially  in  1950,  1951  and  1953  attained  mob  proportions  and 
eventually  involved  the  punishment  of  relatively  large  numbers 
of  students.  There  were  a  few  cases  of  liquor  violations.  Some  of 
the  incidents  were  impulsive  but  some  resulted  in  extensive 
damage  to  property  and  danger  to  others,  especially  co-eds  who, 
in  several  instances,  were  not  blameless  in  what  resulted. 

Because  of  abuses  and  excesses  the  year  before,  Ditch  Night 
was  abandoned  in  the  fall  of  1945.  In  February,  1946  two  pledges 
of  one  of  the  older  campus  fraternities  were  hurt  in  a  fall  into  a 
quarry  near  Dublin.  After  inquiry  it  was  held  that  what  had  oc- 
curred was  not  the  result  of  initiation  activities.  In  the  spring  of 
1947  a  star  football  player  got  into  an  altercation  with  and  was 
said  to  have  grabbed  an  English  instructor  in  class.  The  matter  was 
reported  to  two  deans — Education  and  Arts — but  whatever  action 
was  taken  was  not  of  public  record. 

Another  perennial  problem  was  the  scalping  of  football  tickets, 
especially  for  the  Michigan  game.  In  November,  1948  sixty  stu- 
dents were  picked  up  at  the  Stadium  for  so  doing  and  their  tickets 
confiscated. 

There  was  a  time  when  "wild"  parties  occurred  after  a  football 
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game,  both  in  Columbus  and  out  of  town.  One  such  incident 
followed  the  Northwestern  game  at  Evanston  in  1950.  The  dis- 
turbance was  worst  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  in  downtown  Chicago. 
Sheets  and  pillow  cases  were  thrown  from  windows,  phones  were 
ripped  from  walls,  lamp  shades  were  destroyed  and  Chicago 
police  were  called.  The  damage  to  hotel  equipment  was  given  as 
14000. 

Rowdiness  broke  out  after  the  1954  Michigan  game,  which 
Ohio  State  won,  21  to  7,  and  which  sent  Ohio  State  on  its  third 
Rose  Bowl  trip.  Hundreds  in  the  jubilant  crowd  surged  onto  the 
field,  attacked  the  goal  posts  and  danced  through  the  Michigan 
band.  Some  took  the  hats  off  the  visiting  bandsmen,  tore  their 
uniforms,  and  even  damaged  some  of  their  instruments.  Early  in 
December  a  formal  letter  of  apology  was  sent  to  the  Michigan 
band.  On  the  Monday  after  the  game  an  exuberant  crowd  esti- 
mated at  1,500  gathered  in  front  of  the  Library,  then  surged  to  the 
Administration  Building  chanting  "We  want  Bevis"  and  "We 
want  Stradley" — neither  of  whom  was  on  the  campus — ,  then 
poured  into  other  buildings  demanding  more  Rose  Bowl  tickets 
and  Wednesday  as  a  day  off.  At  the  next  Student  Senate  meeting. 
Dean  of  Men  Ross  challenged  it  to  apologize  to  Michigan  for 
Saturday's  discourtesy. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  Ohio  Union,  students  wanted 
beer  sold  there.  In  February,  1948  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  repeat, 
ruled  against  the  sale  of  3.2  beer  in  the  building. 

Near  the  end  of  Winter  Quarter,  1952  the  Student  Commission 
found  a  fraternity  (Chi  Phi)  guilty  of  drinking  at  a  "Bowery 
Party."  The  penalty  was  fixed  at  the  loss  of  social  privileges  until 
the  end  of  the  Spring  Quarter,  1952.  This  was  upheld  by  the  Stu- 
dent Court  although  other  fraternities  felt  that  the  punishment 
was  too  severe.  The  chapter  in  question  said  it  would  appeal  on 
the  basis  of  the  heavy  financial  loss  it  would  suffer.  The  next 
month  another  fraternity  was  found  guilty  of  having  liquor  in  the 
house  at  a  party.  Again  the  Student  Court  upheld  the  finding  and 
penalty. 
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In  October,  1952  a  professional  dental  fraternity  was  ordered 
closed  for  three  weeks  for  having  had  alcoholic  liquor  in  the 
house.  In  the  fall  of  1955  members  of  a  social  fraternity  were  ac- 
cused of  drinking  at  the  Indiana  game.  The  group  was  fined  $i200. 
It  was  admitted  there  was  drinking  in  the  fraternity's  block  of 
seats  in  the  Stadium  but  it  was  argued  that  alumni  were  doing  the 
drinking.  Two  months  later  the  Student  Court  reversed  the  earlier 
finding  against  the  fraternity. 

Fortified  by  too  much  beer,  it  was  said,  three  members  of  a 
fraternity — the  same  one  that  had  figured  in  other  incidents — four 
days  before  Christmas,  1951  made  off  with  a  large  statue  of  St. 
Joseph  and  one  of  a  sheep  from  a  creche  on  the  lawn  adjoining 
St.  Joseph's  cathedral  downtown.  Somehow  they  managed  to 
secrete  it  in  the  fraternity  house  during  the  holidays,  although  the 
larger  statue  was  5  feet  tall  and  weighed  500  pounds.  The  culprits 
were  identified,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  as  follows:  they  were 
to  apologize  to  the  Bishop,  were  to  donate  a  pint  of  blood  each  to 
the  Red  Cross,  were  to  take  a  course  in  philosophy  or  ethics,  were 
not  to  drive  a  car  during  the  Winter  Quarter,  were  to  pay  the  cost 
of  repairs  to  the  larger  statue,  and  were  to  be  on  disciplinary  pro- 
bation for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  To  cap  this  the  fraternity 
suspended  them,  and  in  court  they  were  fined  $100  and  costs  each, 
with  60-day  jail  sentences  suspended.  The  University  did  not  iden- 
tify them,  but  the  court  did  and  the  judge  called  the  trio  "ill- 
advised  smarties." 

Early  in  May,  1953,  the  Men's  Commission  fined  three  male 
students  $5  for  driving  a  car  on  the  Long  Walk  after  midnight. 
Campus  police  caught  them  near  Orton  Hall.  About  the  same 
time  three  others  were  charged  with  closing  and  locking  the  cam- 
pus gates  at  Woodruff  and  Neil  Avenues,  while  another  pair  was 
accused  of  having  women  and  liquor  in  an  apartment.  Fines  of 
$50  each  were  recommended  for  those  said  to  have  had  women 
and  liquor  in  the  apartment,  along  with  a  year's  probation.  Fines 
of  $10  each  and  probation  for  one  quarter  were  meted  out  to 
those  in  the  gate  incident. 
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A  mounting  problem  after  World  War  II,  and  still  not  solved, 
centered  on  campus  traffic.  Not  only  did  the  greatly  larger  enroll- 
ment swell  the  volume  of  traffic  but  a  larger  proportion  of  return- 
ing GI's  had  cars.  Thousands  of  parking  tickets  were  issued  but 
these  were  often  ignored.  Finally,  in  May  1949,  it  was  announced 
that  three  unnamed  students  had  been  dismissed  for  continually 
ignoring  parking  tickets  after  being  warned  also  by  the  president's 
office.  Several  weeks  later  one  of  them  was  reinstated. 

The  later  years  of  the  period  under  review  were  marked  by 
serious  disorders,  particularly  about  the  time  of  May  Week.  In 
several  of  those  years  Dr.  Bevis,  anticipating  possible  trouble,  ap- 
pealed successfully  to  the  student  body  not  to  make  dormitory 
raids.  But  this  kind  of  trouble  not  only  persisted  but  sometimes 
reached  major  proportions. 

Early  in  May,  1950  campus  police  used  tear  gas  for  the  first 
time  when  Neil,  Baker,  and  Canfield  Halls  were  raided.  Co-eds 
living  in  the  halls  made  matters  worse  by  throwing  water  from 
windows  and  by  tossing  some  of  the  raiders  into  showers.  On  May 
4  the  Council  on  Student  Aflairs  ordered  five  students  suspended 
and  their  cases  referred  to  the  Student  Court  for  final  action.  The 
next  day  six  co-eds  were  suspended,  and  more  raids  were  at- 
tempted but  failed.  Rules  relative  to  the  women's  dormitories  were 
tightened.  The  six  co-eds  were  reinstated  five  days  later. 

The  next  spring  (1951)  another  disturbance  began  with  May 
Week  and  three  weeks  later  reached  riot  proportions.  On  the 
night  of  April  30  ten  students  were  arrested  by  Columbus  police 
and  were  suspended  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  For 
some  reason  this  trouble  centered  at  St.  Hilda's  (Episcopal)  and 
Westminster  (Presbyterian)  Halls.  Another  raid,  with  150  par- 
ticipating, was  attempted  at  Baker  Hall  but  fizzled.  This  disorder, 
in  which  three  fire  escape  doors  were  broken,  was  in  the  face  of  an 
earlier  warning  and  plea  from  Dr.  Bevis  to  avoid  such  disorder. 
On  May  3  some  of  the  men  involved  asked  for  reinstatement  and 
complained  they  had  had  no  hearing  or  trial. 

What  began  as  a  traditional  water  fight  between  two  sororities 
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near  Indianola  and  15th  Avenues  spread  to  High  Street  and 
erupted  into  a  five-hour  riot  on  May  21,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
blazing  street  fire  and  snake  dances.  High  Street  bus  traffic  was 
stopped,  police  cruisers  were  damaged,  and  fire  hydrants  turned 
on.  Ten  persons,  including  a  co-ed  and  a  non-student,  were  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  deadly  assault.  Police  used  tlieir  clubs 
and  tear  gas.  Dean  of  Men  Park  appealed  to  the  rioters  over  a 
public  address  system  but  to  no  avail.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
month  Vice  President  Stradley  suspended  two  students  but  no 
action  was  taken  on  others  at  that  time.  The  next  year,  after  an- 
other appeal  from  Dr.  Bevis,  was  quiet. 

But  May,  1953  was  another  story  again.  About  1,500  took  part 
in  this  4-hour  outbreak  which  was  centered  at  15th  Avenue  and 
High  Street.  It  involved  dormitory  raids,  broken  windows,  the 
halting  of  High  Street  buses,  and  flooding  15th  Avenue.  The  "riot- 
ers" did  a  snake  dance  through  the  State  Theater  and  tried  to  raid 
Baker  Hall  and  the  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  sorority  house.  A 
group  of  students  helped  to  get  the  crowd  to  simmer  down  but 
not  until  a  dozen  windows  were  broken  in  Baker  Hall  and  street 
lights  were  smashed.  The  outbreak  began  about  7:30  with  a  water 
fight  at  Indianola  and  15th  and  was  renewed  about  10  p.m.  This 
time  Columbus  police  stood  by  but  did  not  try  to  stop  the  disorder. 

Vice  President  Stradley  and  the  Council  on  Student  Affairs 
took  prompt  action.  In  two  meetings  with  C.S.A.  which,  all  told, 
sat  for  twenty-three  hours  on  the  matter,  190  students  were  ques- 
tioned. A  group  of  student  leaders  issued  a  statement  deploring 
"the  unfortunate  behavior  of  a  small  portion  of  the  student  body." 
Initially  Stradley  announced  that  disciplinary  action  had  been 
taken  against  thirteen  students  with  more  to  come.  Two  days  later 
a  dozen  others  were  punished,  making  twenty-five  in  all.  Of  these 
last,  two  were  dismissed,  five  put  on  disciplinary  probation,  two 
suspended,  and  one  put  on  probation,  with  ten  hours  added  to  his 
graduation  requirement.  Final  disciplinary  action  some  days  later 
brought  the  total  to  thirty-three.  In  1954,  1955,  and  1956,  pre-May 
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Week  appeals  by  Dr.  Bevis  and  others  had  the  desired  effect  and 
there  was  no  disorder. 

Early  in  1953  two  students  were  suspended  for  a  year  following 
an  attempt  to  steal  final  examination  questions  in  Hagerty  Hall. 
They  were  caught  in  the  act  at  night  by  a  janitor. 

Late  in  1955  there  were  ten  false  fire  alarms  in  Baker  Hall.  It 
was  said  the  University  paid  the  city  |4,500  for  responding  to 
them.  In  January,  1956  the  Student  Senate  recommended  suspen- 
sion for  students  caught  in  such  activities. 

Some  student  publications  now  and  then  get  into  hot  water, 
either  financially  or  because  of  their  contents.  The  Sun  Dial,  sup- 
posedly humorous  monthly,  with  such  well  known  alumni  as 
Gardner  Rea,  Milton  Caniff,  Elliott  Nugent  and,  especially,  James 
Thurber,  had  a  continuing  tendency  to  find  trouble.  In  the  fall  of 
1944,  President  Bevis  took  such  strong  exception  to  Sun  Dial's 
"Uplift"  number  that,  without  consulting  the  Student  Publica- 
tions Committee,  he  personally  stopped  further  sale  of  the  issue.  A 
co-ed  was  editor. 

There  was  a  minor  uproar  over  this  sudden  execution  of 
"Sunny,"  which  had  been  published  since  1911.  (Oddly,  on  the 
cover  of  the  first  issue  in  October,  1911,  was  the  promise  that  it 
would  be  "published  when  not  suppressed.")  Thurber  complained 
loudly  about  the  suppression  of  the  Sun  Dial  and  early  in  1946,  ob- 
jected to  the  name  of  the  Scarlet  Fever,  born  in  December,  1945 
as  the  successor  to  Su7i  Dial.  He  called  the  new  name  "cheap."  In 
October,  1946  the  publication  was  permitted  to  resume  its  old 
name,  on  its  promise  to  be  "good."  Thurber  never  quite  got  over 
his  strong  feelings  in  the  matter. 

Students  and  student  organizations,  as  noted,  got  involved  in 
the  continuing  campus  controversy  over  the  two  so-called  speak- 
er's rules.  The  first  of  these,  adopted  by  the  Trustees  in  1946,  to 
repeat,  barred  the  use  of  campus  facilities  by  political  candidates. 
The  second,  in  1951,  forbade  outside  speakers  of  any  sort  unless 
properly  screened  and  approved  by  the  president.  In  April,  1948, 
for  some  reason,  the  Student  Senate  by  a  vote  of  17  to  13,  denied 
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the  use  of  its  name  in  an  effort  to  remove  the  ban  on  pohtical 
speakers. 

The  issue  was  relatively  dormant  for  a  time  but  in  April,  1950 
the  Student  Senate  asked  the  Trustees  to  modify  the  ban.  Nothing 
came  of  this  at  the  moment.  That  autumn  the  rule  was  lifted,  as 
noted,  to  the  extent  of  permitting  each  major  party  to  sponsor  a 
one-day  meeting.  The  situation  worsened  in  September,  1954 
when  the  Board  adopted  a  rigid  screening  rule  for  oflf-campus 
speakers  following  the  appearance  July  10-11  on  the  campus,  as 
described  elsewhere,  of  Dr.  Harold  G.  Rugg,  formerly  of  Colum- 
bia University,  as  a  guest  speaker  at  the  annual  Boyd  H.  Bode  Con- 
ference. 

Another  issue  after  the  war  involved  Baker  Hall  which  became 
a  sort  of  pawn  between  men  and  women  students.  As  of  the 
Winter  Quarter,  1946  the  co-eds  had  it  but  in  February  it  was 
announced  that  as  of  mid-June  it  would  become  a  men's  dormi- 
tory. Two  months  later  it  was  decided  that  as  of  October  1  the 
women  would  return  to  Baker.  On  January  4,  1955  Baker  was  re- 
turned to  the  men. 

In  the  spring  of  1954  five  Columbus  youths,  not  students,  who 
ran  through  the  corridors  of  Baker,  were  charged  by  Columbus 
police  with  trespassing.  They  were  seen  on  the  third  floor.  Their 
explanation  was  they  had  heard  some  kind  of  "fun"  was  brewing. 

Although  the  situation  improved  somewhat,  the  general  stu- 
dent housing  situation  right  after  the  war  was  bad.  The  trailer 
camp  for  married  students,  to  repeat,  was  established  at  the  State 
Fair  Grounds.  This  camp  had  a  capacity  of  160  units.  There  were 
oddities  such  as  two  male  students  living  there  in  a  converted 
school  bus  while  a  married  couple  had  a  converted  hog  brooder  in 
which  to  live.  Near  the  end  of  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1947  tragedy 
struck  when  a  student  and  his  wife  were  overcome  by  gas  fumes 
in  their  trailer.  One  was  found  dead  and  the  other  died  some  days 

later. 

In  January  1953  it  was  announced  that  women  students  would 
vacate  the  quarters  they  occupied  in  the  River  Road  dormitories, 
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located  on  the  University  farm.  Four  of  these  barracks-like  struc- 
tures were  occupied  by  women  and  eleven  by  men,  besides  offices, 
library  and  dining  hall.  The  women  were  to  be  transferred  to 
Oxley  Hall  which  had  been  remodeled  and  repaired. 

Announcement  late  in  1947  that  Stadium  dormitory  rates 
would  be  increased  from  |130  to  $140  a  quarter,  and  then  from 
$140  to  $150  led  to  protests.  Stadium  food  costs  were  challenged 
but  a  business  official  said  that  the  dormitory  had  failed  to  break 
even  in  this  respect  by  early  1947.  To  pacify  the  protesters.  Business 
Manager  Taylor  promised  to  release  quarterly  financial  reports  on 
such  matters. 

Traffic  also  became  a  major  problem,  as  indicated,  in  the  post- 
war years.  New  rules  regulating  it  went  into  effect  October  1, 
1946.  Four  student  parking  areas  were  created  but  soon  became 
inadequate.  A  year  later  two  lots  were  added,  with  a  capacity  of 
500  more  cars,  or  a  total  of  1,250.  Students  and  faculty  were  slow — 
or  reluctant — to  accept  the  regulations.  As  of  October  8,  1947  it 
was  estimated  that  3,000  parking  tickets  had  been  issued.  As  noted, 
the  problem  was  compounded  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  Gl  students  had  cars.  In  the  fall  of  1954  it  was  said  that  the  num- 
ber of  student  cars  using  the  campus  was  up  about  25  per  cent. 

Two  other  developments  of  the  post-war  years  were  co-ed 
cheerleaders  and  a  big  increase  in  the  number  of  "queens."  In 
January,  1947  the  Student  Senate  approved  a  petition  to  have 
women  cheerleaders.  (As  early  as  the  1914  football  season  a 
woman  cheerleader  appeared  briefly  but  this  was  frowned  upon 
by  the  then  dean  of  women.)  Three  "regular"  cheerleaders,  all 
freshmen,  cavorted  in  the  Stadium  in  the  fall  of  1947.  They  were 
Rita  Baldwin,  Sarah  Miller  and  Jean  Chard,  They  wore  knee- 
length  skirts  and  white  sweaters. 

The  number  of  "queens,"  as  noted,  grew  with  the  years.  In 
February,  1952  the  Lantern  listed  thirty-one.  A  few  days  later  the 
Panhellenic  Council  recommended  the  elimination  of  all  but  two 
"queens," — Homecoming  and  May.  Pleiades  was  opposed  to  this 
restriction.  The  MaJ^io  business  manager  argued  that  elimination 
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of  the  Makjo  "queen"  could  cost  the  yearbook  up  to  $5000  in  sales. 
The  Women's  Self-Government  Association  (W.S.G.A.)  voted  in 
April  to  do  away  with  all  but  three — Homecoming,  May,  and 
Independent  Sweetheart. 

Even  in  those  years  there  was  an  occasional  sign  that  students 
wanted  to  be  kept  better  informed  about  University  policies  and 
related  matters.  A  case  in  point  was  a  hantern  editorial  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1948  which  advocated  a  "Report  to  the  Students"  by  the 
administration  as  a  good  will  gesture.  In  November,  1953  the  Stu- 
dent Senate  sought  the  power  of  review  and  recommendation  in 
respect  to  Social  Board  rulings. 

Several  problems  arose  in  connection  with  campus  dances.  One 
had  to  do  with  a  ban  invoked  by  union  musicians  over  the  use  of 
non-union  student  musical  groups.  Another  issue  was  whether, 
with  the  completion  of  the  new  Ohio  Union,  large  dances  could 
be  held  ofF  campus,  and  over  a  ban  on  using  hotel  rooms  for  pri- 
vate parties  in  connection  with  dances. 

In  July,  1950  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians  black- 
listed campus  dances  because  of  the  use  of  the  Collegians,  a  student 
dance  band.  The  union  claimed  that  the  Collegians  were  "unfair 
competition."  In  October  a  compromise  was  reached  under  which 
union  musicians  had  to  be  hired  for  campus-wide  dances  but 
campus  groups  having  dances  for  their  own  members  (e.g.,  fra- 
ternities) could  hire  bands  of  their  own  choosing.  But  the  Col- 
legians had  to  give  up  three  of  four  contracts  they  had  signed  for 
the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

There  was  some  protest  in  October,  1951  when  the  Social 
Board  adopted  a  rule  that  all  large  student  dances  must  now  be 
held  on  the  campus.  In  March,  1953  the  Board  outlawed  social 
activities  in  private  hotel  rooms  in  connection  with  dances  or 
other  activities.  The  O.S.P.A,  took  exception  to  this.  The  question 
persisted  but  in  December,  1953  the  Council  on  Student  Affairs 
said  it  did  not  contemplate  any  further  action  on  the  rule  barring 
private  parties  in  hotel  rooms. 

A  rare  and  rewarding  highlight  in  student  experience  was  the 
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concert  tour  of  the  Symphonic  Choir  and  dance  group  to  Europe 
in  the  summer  of  1955.  The  choir  gave  concerts  in  Paris,  Frankfurt, 
Ludwigshafen,  and  Brussels.  But  the  climax  was  their  appearance, 
by  invitation,  at  the  International  Eisteddfod  in  Llangollen, 
Wales,  in  July.  There  the  choir  won  second  place  in  the  choral 
competition,  and  units  of  the  choir  won  fifth  places  among  the 
mixed  choirs  and  among  the  women's  choirs.  The  men's  group 
was  ranked  eleventh. 

Two  individual  choir  members  placed  high  in  individual 
competition.  Eleanor  Brown,  of  Caldwell,  was  runner-up  among 
soprano  soloists  and  Carol  Pierce,  of  Columbus,  was  third  in  piano. 
The  dance  group,  under  Prof.  Helen  Alkire,  made  ten  appear- 
ances at  the  Eisteddfod.  Prof.  Louis  H.  Diercks,  of  the  School  of 
Music,  was  director  of  the  Choir.  After  the  Eisteddfod  the  groups 
appeared  at  Birmingham,  England,  and  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
They  made  the  round  trip  by  ship  via  Montreal  and  Quebec.  They 
returned  to  Columbus  by  bus  July  25,  having  been  gone  seven 
weeks. 

Finally,  two  major  phases  of  student  life  and  activities  have 
been  purposely  neglected  here.  They  have  to  do  with  campus 
traditions  and  athletics,  especially  inter-collegiate  sports.  Tradi- 
tions, past  and  current,  were  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  the 
Campus  Review  of  November,  1965,  or  well  beyond  the  end  of  the 
Bevis  administration.  Similarly,  athletics  were  traced  and  de- 
scribed in  great  detail  in  Ohio  State  Athletics,  1879-1959,  306  pp., 
by  the  present  writer.  This  made  it  unnecessary  to  do  so  again  in 
this  account  except  for  policy  matters. 


VI 

THE  FIRST  SPEAKER'S  RULE 

A  SHADOW  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  which  was  to  make 
/-\  trouble  for  a  long  time  to  come,  rose  on  the  University 
^  )V  horizon  at  the  April  22,  1946  Trustees'  meeting.  At  that 
time  Dr.  Bevis  called  the  Board's  attention  to  requests  for  space  in 
campus  buildings  for  "holding  political  campaign  meetings."  He 
asked  the  Board's  opinion  as  to  granting  such  requests  "in  view 
of  the  present  crowded  conditions  in  all  areas  of  the  University." 

After  "careful  consideration,"  a  motion  offered  by  Trustee 
Lincoln  was  adopted  unanimously  that 

it  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  in  view  of  the  Hmitations 
of  facilities  for  educational  purposes  which  make  it  wholly  im- 
practical for  the  University  to  make  its  facilities  available  to  all  candi- 
dates for  public  office  for  campaign  purposes,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  long  established  practice  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  University  radio  station  for  comparable  purposes  and  giving 
full  consideration  to  all  the  problems  surrounding  the  use  of  Uni- 
versity property  by  candidates  for  public  office,  that  the  facilities  of 
the  University  should  not  be  made  available  for  such  purposes. 

While  this  decision  was  in  line  with  previous  University  policy, 
it  was  not  well  received.  It  soon  evolved  into  the  so-called  "speak- 
er's rule"  controversy  which  plagued  the  University  for  the  next 
two  decades.  This  developed  in  two  stages:  the  original  rule  in 
1946  followed  by  more  drastic  Trustee  action  late  in  1951.  The 
latter  grew  out  of  the  so-called  Rugg  incident  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
was  complicated  by  the  strange  Hinshaw  case,  plus  an  assortment 
of  minor  but  related  issues.  The  original  rule  and  its  aftermath  are 
dealt  with  here,  and  the  Rugg-Hinshaw  and  other  developments 
in  the  next  chapter.  Together  they  produced  a  furore,  especially 
on  the  issue  of  academic  freedom,  such  as  the  University  had  never 
experienced,  along  with  nationwide  attention  in  the  press  and 
other  media. 

126 
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As  might  have  been  expected  the  school  year  1945-46  in  some 
ways  was  a  restive  one.  It  was  a  period  of  major  readjustment  from 
a  wartime  to  a  peace  footing.  On  matters  that  concerned  them 
the  veterans  were  understandably  voluble.  Universal  military  train- 
ing, as  proposed  by  President  Truman,  was  an  issue.  A  campus 
sampling  of  veterans  showed  them  favorable  in  the  main.  A  letter 
in  the  Lantern  from  the  son  of  a  Trustee,  still  in  the  Army,  and 
seven  others  deplored  "the  insidious  smear  campaign  against 
Russia  which  is  being  furthered  by  factions  of  the  press  in  the 
United  States." 

While  the  original  limitation  applied  specifically  to  meetings 
for  political  purposes,  especially  those  involving  candidates  for 
public  office,  before  long  other  Board  action  went  farther.  The  ex- 
panded rule  set  definite  limits  on  the  appearance  on  the  campus 
of  outside  speakers.  Under  this  rule  they  had  to  have  the  written 
approval  of  the  faculty  advisor  for  the  student  organization 
sponsoring  their  appearance.  The  administration,  moreover,  had 
the  power  of  veto  which  it  exercised  in  some  instances.  Each  time 
this  was  done  it  created  a  new  fight  over  free  speech,  especially 
since  the  rule  was  applied  chiefly  to  "leftist"  speakers. 

In  a  related  action.  President  Bevis  early  in  April  ordered  an 
inquiry  into  the  Ohio  State  Youth  for  Democracy  organization 
which  on  April  4  had  voted  to  affiliate  with  the  American  Youth 
for  Democracy.  The  O.S.Y.D.  president,  Marvin  Lukin,  a  fresh- 
man in  Arts  and  Sciences,  denied  that  the  group  was  Communist- 
inspired  or  that  the  A.Y.D.  was  Communist-controlled.  That  same 
day  a  New  York  writer  for  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  re- 
ported that  the  Communist  Party  admitted  its  paternity  of  A.Y.D. 
and  that  its  organizations  on  the  campuses  of  sixty-three  U.S.  uni- 
versities were  being  used  as  an  innocent  front  for  recruiting  young 
Communists. 

Dr.  Bevis  named  Vice  President  Stradley  and  Dean  of  Men 
Park  to  inquire  into  the  local  campus  situation.  Park  said  the 
O.S.Y.D.  had  given  the  University  no  trouble.  Predictably  the 
O.S.Y.D.  protested  the  Bevis  order.  Prof.  Alan  Griffin,  of  educa- 
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tion,  the  faculty  advisor,  had  been  away  for  seven  months  and  had 
been  out  of  touch  with  O.S.Y.D.  activities.  At  a  meeting  April  11 
in  Page  Hall,  the  group  voted  84  to  1  to  affiliate  with  the  A.Y.D. 

Odier  developments  followed  rapidly.  Arthur  V.  Rappeport, 
vice  president  of  O.S.Y.D.,  resigned  April  12,  claiming  that  he  had 
been  "double-crossed."  Five  days  later  the  University  withdrew 
recognition  of  the  O.S.Y.D.,  charging  it  with  misrepresentation. 
"We  now  have  conclusive  evidence,"  a  statement  said,  "that  the 
Communist  Party  looks  upon  the  Youth  for  Democracy  groups  as 
parts  of  its  organization  and  as  media  for  the  spread  of  party  doc- 
trine. The  dominant  clique  in  Ohio  State  Youth  for  Democracy 
has  persistently  pursued  a  course  at  variance  with  the  representa- 
tions upon  which  recognition  was  granted.  .  .  ." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Lukin,  the  O.S.Y.D.  president, 
called  the  action  "an  affront  to  student  democracy  and  to  the 
rights  of  students  to  join  and  build  organizations  of  their  own 
choosing."  He  declared  also  that  the  vice  president  who  resigned 
had  full  knowledge  of  the  entire  organization.  A  few  days  later 
some  forty  members  of  the  O.S.Y.D.  met  off  the  campus  to  seek 
reinstatement  by  the  University. 

In  May,  1946  three  more  developments  occurred  that  touched 
on  the  free  speech  issue.  On  May  22  the  Council  on  Student 
Affairs  granted  recognition  to  the  Progressive  Citizens  Committee, 
a  new  liberal  group.  Its  constitution  specifically  excluded  Com- 
munists. A  few  days  later  (5/28)  a  meeting  on  the  campus  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club  was  called  off  after  Dean  Park  conferred  with 
the  adviser  and  the  student  president.  This  followed  announce- 
ment that  the  speaker  would  be  Molly  Lieber,  an  A.Y.D.  delegate 
to  the  World  Youth  Congress  in  London.  It  was  then  arranged 
for  her  to  speak  at  the  King  Ave.  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  protesting  the  action  by  the  University  in 
preventing  her  from  speaking  on  the  campus. 

Nine  months  after  the  Trustees  adopted  the  policy  on  the  use 
of  campus  buildings  for  political  meetings,  the  issue  arose  again. 
Recently,  as  Trustee  Carlton  Dargusch  reminded  the  Board  at  its 
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January  6,  1947  meeting,  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  pubUcity 
regarding  subversive  activities  on  the  campus  or  involving  campus 
personnel.  He  presented  the  following  rule,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  mindful  of  the  privileges,  duties  and 
responsibiHties  of  teachers  and  other  staff  members  in  an  institution 
of  higher  learning.  The  right  to  teach  objectively  in  controversial 
areas  is  recognized,  but  it  is  required  that  all  staff  members  will 
maintain  complete  impartiality  of  opinion  in  class  room  discussion. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  rule  quickly  aroused  protest  among  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  faculty  and  others  who  looked  upon  it  as  an 
infringement  of  academic  freedom. 

Application  of  the  speaker's  rule  continued  to  be  an  issue  dur- 
ing the  1947-48  school  year.  The  administration,  on  the  one  hand, 
was  beset  with  problems  involving  the  rule.  The  Trustees  sought 
botli  to  justify  their  position  and  to  clarify  the  intent  and  use  of 
the  rule.  Various  well  known  outside  speakers  came  under  the 
application  of  the  rule  or  were  barred  because  of  it.  One  of  these, 
as  noted  elsewhere,  was  Paul  Robeson,  the  Negro  singer  who  by 
his  own  admission  was  a  Communist  sympathizer.  Two  others 
were  Norman  Thomas,  the  well-known  Socialist,  and  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  former  vice  president  and  an  avowed  liberal. 

Thomas  spoke  on  the  campus  on  December  3,  1947  on  "Ameri- 
ca, Russia,  and  World  Peace,"  urging  control  of  the  atom.  He 
dealt  at  some  length  with  the  University's  ban  on  political  speak- 
ers. He  pointed  out  what  to  him  was  the  inconsistency  of  per- 
mitting speakers  to  appear  on  the  campus  who  presented  views 
closely  identified  with  those  of  candidates,  yet  the  candidates 
themselves  were  barred. 

The  Lantern  commented  that  the  question  seemed  to  be 
"whether  tlie  ban  extends  simply  to  those  who  are  avowed  and 
accepted  candidates  or  applies  to  political  speakers  in  general."  In 
any  case,  it  said  the  reasons  for  the  Trustees'  adoption  of  the  rule 
in  1946  could  "stand  re-examination." 
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Application  of  the  rule  focused  a  month  or  so  later  around 
Wallace  who  was  to  speak  in  Columbus  on  February  1  and  2.  The 
Progressive  Citizens  Committee  petitioned  to  bring  Wallace  to  the 
campus  where  he  was  barred  under  the  speaker's  rule  since  he  was 
a  candidate.  It  also  wrote  to  Wallace  inviting  him  to  speak  there, 
rule  or  no  rule.  Hope  dimmed  as  to  this  since  he  was  to  return  to 
New  York  immediately  after  his  scheduled  talks  downtown.  But 
he  met  and  talked  with  a  group  of  about  thirty  students  in  his 
hotel  suite  on  February  1. 

Late  that  month  the  issue  centered  again  around  Wallace.  The 
Students-for-Wallace  Committee,  as  indicated,  was  refused  per- 
mission to  hear  Wallace's  Ohio  campaign  manager  speak  on  the 
campus  because  his  speech  "would  have  political  implications." 
The  Lantern  objected  editorially  because,  as  it  said,  since  the  rule 
was  adopted  many  ofT-campus  speakers  had  been  heard  "from 
Republican  Congressman  John  Vorys  to  a  Socialist  organizer." 
Further,  Republican  (later  Democratic)  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of 
Oregon,  was  to  appear  on  the  campus  in  March.  "We  object  in 
principle,"  the  hantern  declared,  "to  a  policy  whereby  it  is  deter- 
mined, in  advance,  what  political  speeches  are  in  conformity  with 
the  ban  and  what  political  speeches  are  not." 

The  hantern  reported  meanwhile  that  a  review  of  the  speaker's 
rule  seemed  near  and  that  two  students  might  be  permitted  to  ap- 
pear on  this  point  before  the  Trustees  at  their  March  8,  1948  meet- 
ing. A  week  before  the  meeting  the  Students-for-Wallace  Com- 
mittee and  the  Veterans  Republican  Club  prepared  a  statement 
asking  for  the  removal  of  the  speaker's  ban  rule.  On  the  day  of  the 
meeting  a  petition  backed  by  eleven  campus  groups  opposing  the 
rule  was  presented  to  the  Trustees.  But  postponement  of  any  ac- 
tion on  the  petition  was  requested  on  the  ground  that  its  propo- 
nents were  not  fully  prepared. 

Two  other  developments  bearing  on  the  general  situation  oc- 
curred shortly.  Both  raised  the  issue  of  Communism.  One  involved 
the  Progressive  Citizens  Committee.  The  other  had  to  do  with  the 
campus  Y.M.C.A. 
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At  the  end  of  March  a  review  of  the  membership  of  the  P.C.C. 
appeared  Hkely  after  it  was  disclosed  that  a  student  member, 
Arthur  V.  Rappeport,  A-4,  was  connected  with  Frank  Hashmall, 
of  Columbus,  who  was  described  as  a  full-time  Communist  party 
organizer  in  Franklin  County.  Rappeport  was  chairman  of  the 
P.C.C.  legislative  committee,  past  president  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  and  on  the  Wallace-for-President  Committee. 
Prof.  F.  R.  Dulles,  of  history,  was  the  faculty  advisor  for  the  P.C.C. 
In  a  Lantern  interview,  Rappeport  assailed  "Fascist  outfits," 
among  whom  he  included  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  others. 

About  this  time  charges  were  made  downtown,  as  noted,  that 
the  campus  Y.M.C.A.,  which  drew  part  of  its  financial  support 
from  the  Columbus  Community  Chest,  was  tainted  with  Com- 
munism. President  Bevis  at  once  named  a  special  committee  con- 
sisting of  Vice  President  Stradley,  Dean  Charles  E.  MacQuigg 
(Engineering),  and  Prof.  F.  R.  Aumann  (political  science) 
"promptly  and  thoroughly  to  inquire  into  the  organization,  man- 
agement and  practices  of  the  'University  Y.M.C.A.'  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  published  statements  referred  to,  and  to  re- 
port their  findings."  This  action  was  concurred  in  by  the  Y.M.C.A. 
advisory  board.  Community  Chest  officials  looked  into  the  charges 
also.  A  local  newspaper  charged  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  was  one  of 
"three  main  centers  of  Communist  party  activity  in  Columbus." 

Other  developments  soon  followed.  By  a  vote  of  17  to  13,  the 
Student  Senate  barred  the  use  of  its  name  on  a  petition  to  lift  the 
speaker's  rule.  A  few  days  later  five  members  of  the  P.C.C.  execu- 
tive committee  resigned  over  a  refusal  to  expel  Communists  from 
the  organization. 

Robeson  came  next  into  the  picture.  First,  as  indicated,  he  was 
refused  permission  to  speak  at  a  joint  rally  of  the  P.C.C.  and  the 
Students-for-Wallace  Committee.  His  backers  made  the  point  that 
Robeson  was  not  campaigning  for  office,  but  Dr.  Bevis  interpreted 
the  speaker's  rule  as  covering  Robeson.  As  a  solution  Robeson 
spoke  at  a  rally  at  Hunter  and  Eleventh  Aves.,  addressing  a  crowd 
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estimated  at  2000  from  a  truck  equipped  with  a  loud  speaker. 
His  topic  was  "Civil  Rights  and  Peace."  PoHce  and  F.B.I,  agents 
were  present  also.  (Asked  if  he  was  Communist,  Robeson  replied, 
"It's  none  of  your  damned  business.") 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Bevis  withdrew  recognition  from  the 
P.C.C.  It  now  appeared,  he  said,  "that  it  pursued  purposes  and 
objectives  quite  at  variance  with  those  set  forth  with  its  applica- 
tion." About  a  week  later  Vice  President  Stradley  and  Dean  Park 
met  with  P.C.C.  representatives  who  wanted  a  clarification  of  the 
ban  on  the  organization.  Agitation  against  the  speaker's  rule 
continued.  The  Council  on  Student  Affairs,  meanwhile,  made  no 
decision  on  official  recognition  of  the  20-member  Students  for 
Democratic  Action,  a  new  liberal  group. 

At  their  May  10,  1948  meeting  the  Trustees  not  only  reaffirmed 
their  ban  on  campaign  speeches  on  the  campus  but  extended  it  to 
include  all  campus  meetings  and  speeches  on  behalf  of  any  candi- 
date. This  time  the  Board  was  much  more  detailed  and  explicit 
on  the  issue  than  it  had  been  in  its  original  action  of  April  22, 1946. 
The  covering  resolution  was  presented  and  recommended  for 
adoption  by  President  Bevis  "Pursuant  to  the  Board's  instruction." 
(This  was  not  mentioned  in  the  earlier  record.) 

It  resolved  "That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  encourage 
free  and  objective  discussion  among  students  and  faculty,  of  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  issues  that  directly  supplement  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  University,"  But  the  exercise  of  this  was 
subject  to  three  conditions: 

"1)  It  will  not  countenance  and  will  not  provide  facilities  for  the 
fostering,  inculcation  or  propagandizing  of  doctrines  or  pro- 
grams favoring  the  overthrow  of  our  government  by  force. 
This  does  not  prohibit  objective  discussion  of  any  political, 
social  or  economic  doctrine.  Objective  discussion  and  propa- 
ganda should  be  sharply  differentiated. 

"2)  It  does  not  permit  the  holding  of  meetings  on  the  campus  organ- 
ized in  the  interests  of  candidates  for  political  office  whether 
addressed  by  such  candidates  themselves  or  by  others  in  their 
behalf. 
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"3)  Political  clubs  or  other  groups  may  be  organized  and  may  meet 
on  the  campus  provided  they  comply  with  the  requirement  of 
loyalty  to  the  government.  Bona  fide  members  of  such  clubs  or 
groups  may  at  meetings  discuss  political  issues  or  the  merits  of 
candidates,  but  may  not  under  the  guise  of  such  discussions, 
violate  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  hereof  either  by  bring- 
ing outside  speakers  or  holding  what  in  effect  are  open  meetings, 
or  otherwise." 

Trustees  Atkinson,  Dargusch,  Kettering,  Lincoln,  and  Power 
voted  for  die  resolution.  Trustee  Thompson  asked  to  have  the 
record  show^  that  he  favored  Paragraph  1  but  not  2  and  3. 

Afterward  Trustee  Dargusch  explained  that  the  intention  was 
that  "the  name  and  prestige  of  the  University  should  not  be  used 
to  advance  the  candidacy  of  any  particular  individual  or  the  pur- 
poses of  any  individual  group."  It  was  emphasized  that  the  Board 
favored  "full  and  objective  discussion  of  all  matters"  but  drew  the 
line  "between  discussion  from  a  teaching  standpoint  and  propa- 
ganda." 

President  Bevis  answered  odier  questions  as  to  the  political 
ban.  He  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  bar  to  the  appearance  on 
the  campus  of  persons  who  happened  to  be  candidates  nor  against 
the  organization  of  political  groups.  "Each  case  will  have  to  be 
determined  on  its  own  facts,"  he  said.  Student  groups  stood  their 
ground  on  the  issue.  These  included  the  Students  for  Democratic 
Action,  the  Student  World  Federalists,  the  Arts  College  Council, 
and  others. 

This  Board  action  on  the  resolution  was  in  line  with  the 
adoption  a  month  earlier  of  the  employee  oath  of  allegiance.  Both 
actions  brought  protests  and  criticism  from  liberals  and  other 
dissenters  who  felt  that  the  Board  had  gone  too  far.  Some  ques- 
tioned whether  instead  of  clarifying  the  underlying  issue  of  free 
speech  on  the  campus  the  Trustees  had  not  muddied  the  water 
further. 

At  their  April  19,  1948  meeting,  meanwhile,  the  Trustees 
adopted  an  oath  of  allegiance,  effective  July  1,  1948.  This  applied 
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to  "all  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  all  employees  of  the 
University,"  and  therefore  would  be  made  "a  part  of  the  regular 
annual  contracts." 

The  oath  was  in  two  parts.  Under  the  first  each  staff  member 
was  to  swear  or  affirm  that  he  would  "support  and  defend"  the 
U.S.  and  Ohio  Constitutions  "against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic,"  bearing  "true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same,"  would 
take  such  obligation  freely,  "without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion,"  and  would  "well  and  faithfully"  discharge  his 
duties. 

In  paragraph  two,  he  swore  under  oath  (or  affirmed)  further 
that 

....  r  do  not  advocate,  nor  am  I  a  member  of  any  political  party 
or  organization  that  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Ohio  by  force 
or  violence;  and  that  during  such  times  as  I  am  an  officer,  instructor, 
or  employee  of  The  Ohio  State  University,  I  will  not  advocate  nor 
become  a  member  of  any  political  party  or  organization  that  advo- 
cates the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Government  of  the  State  of  Ohio  by  force  or  violence. 

The  oath  and  the  motion  for  its  adoption  were  presented  by 
Trustee  Dargusch.  Its  obvious  purpose  was  to  protect  the  Uni- 
versity against  the  possible  employment  of  subversives.  As  the 
later  Darling  case  proved,  it  did  not  accomplish  this  entirely.  In- 
stead, it  aroused  a  good  deal  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  faculty  and  outside  liberals.  At  the  same  time  it  was  endorsed 
by  so-called  patriotic  organizations.  The  Trustees  approved  the 
adoption  of  the  oath  by  a  six  to  one  vote.  The  lone  dissenter  was 
Trustee  Lockwood  Thompson,  a  former  judge  and  an  Air  Force 
officer  in  World  War  II. 

A  minor  amendment,  approved  at  the  June  10,  1949  Board 
meeting,  was  to  exclude  "personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  on  duty  at  The  Ohio  State  University"  from  having 
to  take  such  an  oath.  This  was  done  since  they  had  taken  such 
an  oath  upon  becoming  members  of  the  armed  services. 
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The  matter  of  charges  involving  Communism  made  against 
the  University  Y.M.C.A.  came  up  again  at  the  June  14,  1948  Board 
meeting  when  Dr.  Bevis  presented  a  statement  "for  the  record." 
He  began  by  saying  that  on  April  19  he  had  reported  to  the 
Trustees  on  "certain  statements  in  the  public  press"  about  the 
Y.M.C.A.  (The  printed  minutes  of  the  Board  for  the  earlier  date 
make  no  mention  of  such  a  statement.)  The  president  said  he  had 

advised  the  Board  that  a  committee  representing  the  Columbus  Com- 
munity Chest,  headed  by  Ralph  D.  Henderson,  had  been  appointed 
to  investigate  the  charges  made,  and  that  I  had  appointed  a  separate 
committee  ...  to  inquire  into  the  organization,  management,  and 
practices  of  the  University  Y.M.C.A.  with  particular  reference  to 
the  published  statements  referred  to,  and  to  report  their  findings. 

Both  of  the  foregoing  committees  have  completed  their  investi- 
gation and  made  their  respective  reports  which  have  been  published 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  press.  Both  reports  are  appended 
hereto.  (These  do  not  appear  in  the  printed  minutes.) 

Both  reports  are  unequivocal  in  their  findings  that  neither  the 
Y.M.C.A.  as  such  nor  any  of  its  officers  are  Communistic  in  their 
views,  practices  or  policies.  Each  report  suggests,  however,  that  apart 
from  any  implication  of  Communism  certain  questions  concerning 
the  organization  and  the  relation  of  the  University  Y.M.C.A.,  to  the 
University  and  other  organizations  in  the  community  might  be 
studied. 

Such  study  will  be  undertaken  by  the  University  and  further  re- 
port made  to  the  Board. 

Debate  continued  over  the  speaker's  rule  during  the  1949-50 
school  year.  A  letter  from  the  Students  for  Democratic  Action 
(S.D.A.)  triggered  a  statement  in  July,  1949  from  Dr.  Bevis,  who 
even  denied  the  existence  of  a  "speakers'  ban."  In  support  of  his 
position  he  quoted  the  Board  rule  of  May  10,  1948.  In  part  he  said: 

Except  as  follows  there  is  no  such  ban  and  there  never  has  been. 
The  University  does  not  recognize  student  organizations  which  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication  would  countenance  the  overthrow  of  the 
government   by   force.   Such   organizations   may   not   have   campus 
meetings. 
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Beyond  this  the  only  "ban"  is  on  political  meetings  organized  in  the 
interests  of  particular  political  candidates. 

He  then  quoted  the  Trustees'  rule  on  this  point. 

In  a  few  days  the  Lajitern  declared  editorially  that  the  rule  had 
"too  many  dangerous  weaknesses."  Further,  it  contended,  "the 
strongest  condemnation  of  the  'ban'  lies  in  its  spirit.  It  has  created 
an  air  of  oppression  which  has  cramped  the  minds  of  students  and 
professors  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  a  university's  purpose." 

The  issue  over  the  speaker's  rule  was  relatively  quiet  until  the 
spring  of  1950.  In  another  editorial  on  March  1,  the  Lantern  sug- 
gested that  "the  University  is  probably  interpreting  its  academic 
responsibility  a  little  too  closely."  Some  days  later,  Prof.  H.  Gordon 
Hayes,  of  economics,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  Lantern  argued  that 
"the  question  of  facilities  is  not  pertinent  to  the  speaker  rule." 

Early  in  April  the  Student  Senate  spoke  out  on  the  issue.  It 
voted  to  ask  the  Trustees  to  modify  the  rule  prohibiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  political  speakers  on  the  campus.  The  action  grew  out 
of  the  creation  of  a  special  Senate  committee  to  study  the  issue. 
The  Senate  now  asked  for  modification  of  the  rule  "so  as  to  enable 
the  student  body  to  hear  and  participate  in  free  and  full  discus- 
sion of  all  issues  and  thus  become  better  educated  and  better 
citizens."  The  resolution  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  at  its 
April  17  meeting. 

In  an  accompanying  editorial,  the  Lantern  hoped  that  the 
Trustees  would  "take  this  viewpoint,"  thus  enabling  students  to 
"better  understand  party  platforms,  issues  and  personalities."  But 
at  their  April  17  meeting  the  Trustees  delayed  consideration  of  the 
resolution  until  their  May  meeting.  They  decided  to  continue  the 
issue  for  further  (later)  consideration. 

This  inaction  did  not  satisfy  the  Student  Senate  which  on  May 
11  (three  days  later)  renewed  its  recommendations  for  modifying 
the  speaker's  rule.  It  voted  also  to  send  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bevis  as  to 
the  reasons  for  the  Trustees'  apparent  "lack  of  interest"  in  the 
Senate  proposal.  As  it  turned  out  this  ended  the  matter  for  that 
school  year. 
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At  their  July  7,  1950  meeting  the  Trustees  wrestled  once  more 
with  the  troublesome  speaker's  rule  of  May  10,  1948.  They  now 
amended  it  to  permit  one  campus  meeting  by  each  political  party 
with  provision  also  for  independent  candidates.  In  paragraph  2  of 
the  rule  they  specified  that  except  as  provided  below  it  did  "not 
permit  the  holding  of  meetings  on  the  campus  organized  in  the 
interests  of  candidates  for  political  office  whether  addressed  by 
such  candidates  themselves  or  by  others  in  their  behalf."  They 
added  two  lengthy  paragraphs,  Nos.  4  and  5,  to  spell  out  the  new 
provision  for  an  organized  meeting  on  behalf  of  each  party. 

Trustee  Dargusch,  in  presenting  the  motion  to  modify  the 
1948  rule,  explained  that  he  had  reviewed  the  earlier  Board  resolu- 
tions as  to  political  meetings  on  the  campus  and  had  come  to 
these  conclusions : 

It  is  the  stated  purpose  of  the  University  to  encourage  in  every 
way  free  and  objective  discussion  among  students  and  faculty  of 
poHtical,  social,  and  economic  issues  in  connection  with  the  over-all 
education  program  of  the  University.  I  believe  that  it  is  desirable  at 
this  time  to  amend  the  rules  governing  political  meetings  so  as  to 
permit  a  forum  to  be  held  on  the  campus  by  the  several  political 
parties  (if  they  so  desire  )at  places  and  times  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
University,  it  being  clearly  understood  that  the  University  will  not 
lend  its  name  or  prestige  to  the  candidacy  of  any  individual  nor  to 
any  political  party,  and  that  all  meetings  shall  be  conducted  solely 
upon  the  responsibility  of  the  particular  political  party,  the  Uni- 
versity's part  being  to  afford  a  place  for  meeting.  Dates  shall  be 
determined  by  lot.  The  assignment  of  facilities  shall  also  be  deter- 
mined by  lot,  where  required. 

Paragraph  4  covered  parties  appearing  on  the  Ohio  ballot  and 
Paragraph  5  made  similar  provision  for  independent  candidates. 
They  read : 

4)  The  President  is  authorized  to  notify  the  several  Chairmen  of 
the  political  parties  appearing  upon  the  Ohio  ballot  that  the  Uni- 
versity will  provide  space  for  a  meeting  in  such  campaign  period 
to  be  held  by  the  political  party  on  a  day  to  be  selected,  but  not 
prior  to  primary  election.  The  Chairman  of  each  political  party 
accepting   the   President's   o£fer   of   space   shall   be   wholly    re- 
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sponsible  for  the  arrangement  of  the  program,  the  selection  of 
speakers  and  the  details  concerning  the  meeting.  Such  meetings 
shall  be  open  to  members  of  the  faculty,  the  student  body  and 
the  general  public  and  it  shall  be  clearly  stated  in  connection  with 
such  meetings  that  the  University  is  providing  space,  but  as- 
sumes no  responsibihty  whatever  for  the  speakers,  their  remarks, 
or  the  program  in  general.  The  assignment  of  dates  and  facilities 
shall  be  made  by  lot. 
5)  There  seems  to  be  considerable  confusion  concerning  the  status 
of  independent  candidates.  Since  they  may  not  be  the  candidates 
of  a  particular  party,  it  is  agreed  that  such  individuals  be  af- 
forded similar  facilities  to  those  accorded  political  parties,  pro- 
vided such  independent  candidates  organize  on  a  state-wide  basis 
selecting  a  chairman,  etc.,  in  which  event  the  state  organization 
of  independent  candidates  shall  be  allowed  one  meeting  and 
accorded  the  same  treatment  as  that  accorded  political  parties. 

The  amended  rule  seemed  reasonable  although  it  did  not  go 
as  far  as  some  persistent  administration  critics  felt  it  should.  Noth- 
ing but  the  complete  abandonment  of  any  such  rule  would  have 
satisfied  the  most  extreme.  The  Republicans  were  the  only  ones 
to  take  advantage  of  the  relaxed  rule.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 
Rep.  John  M.  Vorys,  of  the  12th  Ohio  District  (Franklin  County), 
and  other  Republican  candidates  spoke  before  an  overflow  audi- 
ence in  the  chapel  on  October  19.  For  some  unexplained  reason 
the  Democrats  held  no  such  meeting. 

So  the  matter  stood  generally  until  July,  1951  when  the  appear- 
ance of  Prof.  Harold  G.  Rugg,  formerly  of  Columbia  University, 
as  a  guest  speaker  on  the  campus  soon  brought  the  imposition  of 
a  new  and  drastic  speaker's  screening  rule  which  made  the  earlier 
restriction  seem  like  child's  play.  The  "fat"  was  now  really  in  the 
fire,  the  resulting  issue  attracted  national  attention,  the  Trustees 
and  faculty  went  into  prolonged  confrontation  such  as  the  campus 
had  never  seen,  and  which  brought  other  issues  in  its  train. 
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'HAT  had  occurred  on  the  campus  in  the  areas  of  aca- 
demic freedom  and  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly 
between  1946  and  1950  was  troublesome  enough,  but 
it  was  minor  in  contrast  to  the  uproar  that  followed  the  presence 
there  of  Prof.  Harold  G.  Rugg,  formerly  of  Columbia  University, 
early  in  July,  1951.  From  then  until  the  end  of  the  year  the  campus 
was  in  turmoil.  Initially  the  Trustees  reacted  to  Rugg  with  a  sweep- 
ing speaker  screening  rule  far  more  drastic  than  that  of  1946. 

Faculty  opposition  to  the  new  ban  which  required  clearance 
both  of  outside  speakers  and  questionnaires  by  the  president's 
oflEce  at  least  ten  days  in  advance  was  instant  and  positive.  The 
overall  situation  was  worsened  shortly  by  the  refusal  of  President 
Bevis  to  permit  Cecil  Hinshaw,  a  Quaker,  to  speak  on  the  campus. 
Although  Dr.  Bevis  conferred  with  Hinshaw,  he  declined  to  tell 
him  why  he  was  barred. 

Among  other  byproducts :  the  New  York  Times  sent  its  educa- 
tion editor  to  see  at  first  hand  what  all  the  uproar  was  about,  the 
Trustees  realized  they  had  gone  too  far  and  modified  their  posi- 
tion, protests  were  received  from  other  campuses,  and  major  Ohio 
newspapers  were  critical  of  the  Board's  action  as  was  the  national 
council  of  the  A.A.U.P.  Steps  were  taken  presently  to  bring  the 
Trustees  and  the  faculty  together  and  two  meetings  were  held  be- 
tween the  Trustees  and  a  special  faculty  committee  at  the  Colum- 
bus Club.  In  time  progress  was  made  and  there  was  a  lessening  of 
tensions,  but  an  uneasy  feeling  continued  for  a  long  while. 

The  sixth  annual  Boyd  H.  Bode  Conference  on  Education  had 
as  its  theme,  "Frontiers  in  Educational  Theory."  Its  sponsor  was 
the  Representative  Assembly  of  Graduate  Students  in  Education 
in  cooperation  with  the  Graduate  School  and  the  College  of  Educa- 
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tion.  Its  principal  speaker  was  identified  as  "Dr.  Harold  G.  Rugg, 
nationally  known  writer  and  professor  at  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University."  Actually  Rugg  was  no  longer  connected  with 
Columbia  and  his  books  had  been  dropped  by  various  school 
systems  as  being  too  leftist. 

He  spoke  three  times  during  the  two-day  program,  July  10 
and  11 — at  2  p.m.  daily  in  the  chapel  and  at  an  informal  discussion 
the  second  day  in  Pomerene  Hall.  At  once  there  were  loud  edi- 
torial protests  in  the  Columbus  papers  along  widi  other  critical 
voices. 

"Even  admitting  Professor  Rugg  may  be  a  Socialist,"  the 
Lantern  rejoined  editorially,  "We  can  only  say,  'So  what'?"  It 
suggested  to  the  downtown  papers  that  they  "try  not  to  go  over- 
board in  situations  such  as  this.  Entirely  too  much  ink  has  been 
wasted  on  a  situation  which  doesn't  warrant  it." 

It  was  not  that  simple.  The  hantern  returned  to  the  theme  a 
week  later.  "Just  for  the  record,"  it  asserted,  "this  University  is  not 
a  hot-bed  of  either  Communistic  or  Socialistic  activity,  nor  .  .  . 
of  any  other  kind  of  activity  which  could  be  called  un-American." 
The  Toledo  Blade  reprinted  an  Ohio  State  Journal  editorial  to  the 
efTect  that  "it  would  not  be  amiss  if  the  Un-American  Activities 
Commission  .  .  .  would  begin  its  work  on  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity campus  when  the  act  becomes  effective  two  months 
hence.  .  .  ." 

In  his  first  talk  on  July  10,  Rugg  dealt  with  his  hopes  for  a 
depression  as  the  only  thing  that  could  make  people  stop  to  think 
about  what  was  going  on  around  them.  Earlier  he  predicted  the 
growth  of  public  control  of  private  enterprise.  These  statements 
aroused  much  adverse  comment. 

Two  members  of  the  new  Ohio  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mission— Walcutt  and  Devine — said  that  Rugg's  appearance  on 
the  campus  would  be  investigated.  Similarly,  Trustee  Dargusch 
declared  that  the  matter  would  certainly  come  up  at  the  Septem- 
ber Board  meeting.  On  July  17,  Vice  President  Hatcher  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  if  he  had  foreseen  the  public's  reactions, 
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Rugg  would  not  have  been  invited  to  the  campus.  About  that 
time  also  Communists  mailed  a  mimeographed  circular,  entitled 
"The  Luxury  of  Silence,"  to  certain  faculty  members.  In  essence 
it  defended  the  right  of  all  ideas  to  be  heard  on  the  campus. 

In  a  brief  statement  July  12,  Dr.  Bevis  stressed  the  fact  that 
Rugg's  presence  "implies  no  sponsorship  of  his  views  by  the  Uni- 
versity." He  had  come,  as  noted,  upon  the  invitation  of  a  group 
of  graduate  students  in  Education.  Their  adviser  explained  that 
"The  students  asked  for  him  so  we  brought  him,"  but  admitted 
"It  was  a  mistake."  The  turmoil  reached  such  proportions  that 
Governor  Lausche  said  he  would  ask  the  Trustees  to  look  into  the 
matter. 

The  issue  came  to  a  climax  at  the  September  4  Board  meet- 
ing— (there  was  no  August  meeting) — when  Dr.  Bevis  reported 
on  Rugg's  appearance.  The  Trustees  took  two  immediate  actions: 
they  adopted  a  motion  by  Senator  Bricker  under  which  the  presi- 
dent was  to  set  procedures  under  which  proposed  invitations  to 
speakers  were  to  be  submitted  to  his  office  for  approval  at  least  ten 
days  in  advance,  and  questionnaires  prepared  by  a  staflF  member 
and  directed  to  students,  staflF,  faculty  or  the  public  were  to  be 
submitted  there  also  for  clearance.  Dr.  Bevis  insisted  later  there 
was  no  connection  between  the  two  provisos. 

Trustee  Gorman  then  offered  a  statement  that  the  Board  found 
the  invitation  extended  to  Rugg  was  "not  In  accord  with  the  tra- 
ditions and  objectives"  of  the  University  and  "such  action  is 
hereby  condemned."  Further,  it  was  to  "avoid  the  recurrence  of 
such  an  unfortunate  incident"  that  the  new  screening  rule  was 
adopted.  "The  function  of  the  University  is  teaching,  not  indoc- 
trination," the  statement  emphasized.  "The  University  must  not 
be  used  as  an  agency  of  un-American  propaganda,"  and  every  ef- 
fort would  be  made  "to  carry  out  these  purposes."  Both  this  and 
the  screening  rule  were  adopted  unanimously. 

Opposition  to  and  criticism  of  the  new  policy  mounted  rap- 
idly. On  October  2  the  Education  faculty  adopted  a  resolution 
condemning  it  and  asked  the  Faculty  Council  and  the  Conference 
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Committee  of  the  Teaching  Staff  to  seek  reconsideration  or  modi- 
fication of  the  Board  action.  A  related  issue  began  to  emerge  when 
Dr.  Bevis  declined  to  tell  a  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  commit- 
tee, a  peace  group,  his  reasons  for  not  permitting  Dr.  Hinshaw  to 
appear  on  the  campus. 

The  screening  rule  controversy  was  compounded  by  the  Hin- 
shaw case.  It  came  out  later  that  he  was  barred  because  he  alleg- 
edly advocated  that  young  men  of  draft  age,  including  college 
students,  disobey  the  Selective  Service  law.  In  some  eyes  this 
amounted  to  advocacy  of  an  unlawful  act.  The  personal  confer- 
ence between  Hinshaw  and  Dr.  Bevis  did  not  change  the  situa- 
tion. 

But  Hinshaw  spoke  four  times  Sunday,  October  14,  in  the 
campus  area  to  a  total  audience  estimated  at  about  300.  Dr.  Bevis 
made  the  technical  point  that  Hinshaw  had  not  been  barred  from 
the  campus  since,  in  fact,  he  had  not  been  formally  invited.  Ac- 
tually a  request  for  clearance  for  Hinshaw  had  been  returned  with 
the  notation  "denied."  Hinshaw  said  in  a  statement  after  his  meet- 
ing with  Dr.  Bevis  that  the  latter  "declined  to  give  any  reason  for 
his  refusal  to  allow  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  to  arrange  a 
speaking  engagement  for  me  on  the  Ohio  State  campus.  Nor  will 
he  tell  me,  even  in  private,  whatever  information  or  rumors  he 
has  received  about  me.  .  .  ." 

But  Trustee  Gorman  in  a  talk  December  6  before  Cincinnati 
alumni  told  publicly  for  the  first  time  that  Hinshaw  was  banned 
because  of  his  alleged  advocacy  of  resistance  to  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  The  full  text  of  Gorman's  address,  with  a  rebuttal 
from  Hinshaw,  appeared  in  the  January,  1952  Alumni  Monthly. 
Gorman  said  he  did  not  "know  the  reasons  Dr.  Bevis  had  for  his 
decision,"  but  he  had  made  his  own  "careful  investigation  of 
Dr.  Hinshaw  and  his  past  utterances."  Gorman  added  that  had 
he  been  consulted  Hinshaw  would  not  have  been  invited  "under 
any  circumstances."  He  had  found,  he  went  on,  that  Hinshaw 
and  the  F.O.R.  "advocated  that  young  men  should  not  register 
for  the  draft,  and  if  they  had  registered,  not  to  pay  any  attention 
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to  their  draft  cards."  He  declared  that  Hinshaw  could  not  "hon- 
estly deny"  having  made  such  statements. 

But  Hinshaw,  in  reply,  did  exactly  that.  "I  have  never  made  a 
public  address,"  he  asserted  in  part,  "or  written  any  article  or 
signed  any  statement  advocating  that  anyone  other  than  conscien- 
tious objectors  who  are  inwardly  and  spiritually  prepared  for  such 
a  course  should  disobey  the  draft.  .  .  ." 

Faculty  reaction  to  the  Trustees'  adoption  of  the  speaker 
screening  rule,  meanwhile,  was  sharp  and  immediate.  At  the  Oc- 
tober 9  Faculty  Council  meeting  two  resolutions  bearing  on  the 
controversy  were  adopted.  One,  from  the  College  of  Education 
faculty,  as  noted,  asked  that  the  Conference  Committee  of  the 
Teaching  Staff  and  the  Council  "take  immediate  steps  looking  to 
the  reconsideration  of  the  Board's  action  to  the  end  that  academic 
freedom  be  preserved  and  advanced  in  this  University."  The 
other,  from  the  Conference  Committee,  read  in  part,  "In  light  of 
these  circumstances"  it  "respectfully  urges  the  Board  to  recon- 
sider its  ruling  bearing  upon  the  approval  of  speakers." 

The  Conference  Committee,  in  its  resolution,  conceded  that 
the  problem  was  difficult  but  declared  that  the  Board's  September 
rule  intruded  upon  the  concept  of  faculty  responsibility.  It  de- 
clared: 

The  ruling  .  .  .  we  believe  represented  an  unfortunate  approach 
to  what  is  admittedly  a  difficult  problem.  We  recognize  that  our 
fundamental  freedoms,  such  as  academic  freedom  and  freedom  of 
the  press,  may  be  abused.  Such  risks  are  inherent  in  a  free  society. 
Nevertheless,  we  feel  confident  that  the  basic  loyalty,  common  sense, 
and  feeling  of  responsibility  of  the  Faculty  will  uphold  principles 
held  in  common  with  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Moreover,  the  ruling  places  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  speakers  who  may  be  available  only  at  very  short 
notice.  It  places  an  undue  responsibility  on  the  President  and  an  un- 
warranted burden  on  his  office  because  of  the  lack  of  accepted  criteria 
for  passing  upon  speakers  in  different  fields.  It  creates  the  danger 
that,  in  the  light  of  such  difficulty,  entirely  acceptable  speakers  may 
be  rejected  for  no  other  reason  than  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  social, 
economic,  or  political  views. 
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In  the  final  analysis,  the  ruHng  intrudes  upon  the  prerogatives 
which  traditionally  have  always  been  associated  with  faculty 
responsibility. 

The  hantern  understandably  had  taken  up  the  cry  with  sev- 
eral editorials  on  the  screening  rule.  In  one  on  October  5,  entitled 
"Let  Us  Hear,"  it  urged  the  Board  "to  give  further  consideration 
to  the  potential  evils  encompassed  in  the  screening  order." 

A  day  later  the  University  Religious  Council  adopted  a  related 
resolution,  although  its  contents  were  not  made  public  at  the  time. 
At  this  point  also,  the  Hinshaw  issue  began  to  be  known.  The 
Council  was  anxious  as  to  how  the  screening  rule  might  affect  the 
plans  for  the  annual  Religion  in  Life  Week  to  be  held  in  January. 
(One  result  was  that  Dr.  Marvin  Fox,  of  philosophy,  resigned  as 
chairman  of  R.LL.  Week.) 

The  Religious  Council,  in  its  action,  voiced  "grave  concern" 
over  the  screening  rule,  deplored  the  exclusion  of  Hinshaw  from 
the  campus,  felt  strongly  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  hearing  there, 
was  concerned  over  the  possible  effect  on  R.LL.  Week,  and  re- 
spectfully asked  the  Board  to  "reconsider  its  recent  ruling  and 
thereby  reaffirm  its  faith  in  the  sound  judgment  of  the  faculty, 
students  and  religious  workers  associated  with  this  great  univer- 
sity." 

On  October  9  the  hantern  had  an  editorial  in  the  form  of  an 
open  letter  to  the  Trustees.  "Riding  with  each  of  you,"  it  pointed 
out,  "is  the  prestige  of  a  great  university.  We  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  effect  your  decision  on  the  screening  order  will  have  on  the 
future  of  academic  freedom  at  Ohio  State."  Adoption  of  the  rule, 
it  went  on,  "was  not  the  right  answer."  It  argued  that  "We  have 
a  right  to  hear  .  .  .  and,  actually,  you  have  little  to  fear."  It  in- 
sisted that  it  was  not  trying  to  tell  the  Trustees  "how  to  perform 
your  duties.  But  clearly  the  speaker  ban  is  one  that  calls  for  im- 
mediate attention." 

The  Alumni  Monthly,  reviewing  the  speaker's  rule  contro- 
versy in  its  October,  1951  issue,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  news- 
papers, especially  those  of  Columbus,  had  kept  the  issue  alive. 
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The  Dispatch  and  the  Ohio  State  Journal  were  anti-Rugg,  while 
the  Citizen,  editoriaUzing  on  "Intolerance  at  Ohio  State,"  de- 
clared that  "The  screening  of  all  campus  speakers  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  freedom  and  also  of  common  sense." 

In  a  matter  of  weeks  the  campus  academic  freedom  issue  be- 
came not  only  more  complicated  but  even  nationwide  in  scope. 
The  latter  was  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  it  got  attention  in  Time 
Magazine  and  Benjamin  Fine,  New  York  Times  education  editor, 
made  a  special  trip  to  Columbus  and  the  campus  to  make  a  first- 
hand report.  He  wrote  three  articles  on  the  matter.  In  the  Novem- 
ber Monthly,  editor  John  B.  FuUen  remarked  that  it  "begins  to 
look  like  the  most  critical  issue  facing  the  University  in  its  sev- 
enty-seven years." 

It  was  estimated  that  the  screening  rule,  if  enforced,  would  af- 
fect 3000  speakers  a  year.  Critics  of  the  rule  included  Bishops  Mi- 
chael J.  Ready  (Catholic)  and  Hazen  G.  Werner  (Methodist), 
the  University  Religious  Council,  the  Ohio  C.I.O.,  the  Student 
Senate,  the  Franklin  County  Council  of  Churches,  the  Ohio  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  influential  newspapers  in  and  out  of  Ohio. 
Among  defenders  of  the  Trustees'  original  action  were  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  Wolfe  newspapers,  and  various  individuals.  The 
Cleveland  Press  wanted  to  know,  "Will  they  be  burning  books 
next  at  Ohio  State  ?" 

Fine  spent  three  days  in  the  city  exploring  the  controversy. 
"The  issue,  in  some  respects,"  he  wrote,  "is  more  serious  than  at 
the  University  of  California  where  the  loyalty  oath  tore  the  cam- 
pus apart."  "From  an  outsider's  point  of  view,"  he  concluded, 
"this  appears  to  be  a  major  academic  conflict.  It  pinpoints  the 
issues  that  have  been  raised  on  numerous  campuses  in  recent 
months.  Academic  freedom  is  involved,  and  so  is  the  entire  pur- 
pose of  the  institution  of  higher  learning,  as  we  have  now  come 
to  know  it  in  a  democratic  nation." 

The  Ohio  Council  of  Churches  and  the  American  Physical 
Society  also  took  stands  on  the  matter.  The  former,  at  its  fall  as- 
sembly, adopted  a  resolution  strongly  opposing  "any  attempt  to 
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throttle  freedom  of  speech,  whether  it  be  done  in  the  name  of 
either  patriotism  or  rehgion."  The  other  group  threatened  to 
cancel  its  convention  scheduled  for  March,  1952  on  the  campus  if 
the  screening  rule  was  not  rescinded.  There  was  even  talk  that 
fifty  other  organizations  might  shun  the  campus.  The  Ohio  Edu- 
cation Association  and  the  Cleveland  Civil  Liberties  Union  were 
heard  from  also — negatively, 

Willard  M.  Kiplinger,  '12,  Washington  news  analyst  and  a 
former  Lantern  editor,  praised  students  for  their  stand  on  the 
free  speech  issue.  This  was  in  a  letter  to  the  Lantern  editor.  "The 
minds  of  students,"  he  contended,  "are  sufficiently  vigorous  to  do 
their  own  screening  and  it  is  stupid  to  have  that  screening  done 
for  them." 

The  Lantern  learned  meanwhile  that  the  Trustees  had  met 
with  a  faculty  committee  although  no  date  was  given.  It  com- 
mended both  sides  editorially  for  this  "definite  sign  of  progress." 
It  took  further  hope  in  Trustee  Dargusch's  word  that  progress 
had  been  made  and  that  another  meeting  would  be  held  in  the 
near  future.  (This  latter  statement  does  not  quite  agree  with  the 
Board  minutes  of  October  26.) 

A  major  break  in  the  hassle  between  the  Trustees  and  the  fac- 
ulty came  on  October  15  when  the  Board,  meeting  at  Wooster, 
substantially  modified  its  stand  in  three  ways.  First,  it  authorized 
the  president  "in  his  discretion"  to  suspend  the  10-day  clearance 
rule  of  September  14.  Then  it  adopted  a  clarifying  statement,  of- 
fered by  Senator  Huffman,  to  the  effect  that 

As  Trustees  .  .  .  ,  we  encourage  the  fullest  academic  freedom 
consistent  with  national  security.  The  facilities  of  the  University  will 
not  be  made  available  to  known  Communists  or  members  of  other 
subversive  groups  who  seek  to  undermine  the  basic  liberties  of 
America.  We  recognize  no  inalienable  right  to  any  freedom  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  destruction  of  our  government. 

The  University  has  always  practiced  the  right  in  its  discretion  to 
invite  only  such  persons  as  it  has  felt  would  forward  the  general  pro- 
gram of  education.  This  policy  will  continue  in  effect. 

We  have  full  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  high  purpose  of  the 
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President,  Faculty,  Students,  and  Alumni  and  we  feel  sure  that  they 
will  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
tective measure. 

The  third  and  related  action  pointed  the  way  to  resolving  the 
impasse  between  the  Board  and  the  faculty.  The  Trustees  con- 
curred in  a  two-fold  suggestion  by  Dr.  Bevis  that  1)  a  committee 
of  deans  be  named  "to  advise  with  him  on  the  administrative 
problems  involved,"  and  2)  that  die  Trustees  meet  with  a  Faculty 
Council  committee  to  discuss  the  resolution  the  Council  adopted 
October  9. 

Events  now  began  to  move  toward  an  acceptable  solution  of 
the  complex  difficulty.  The  campus  chapter  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Professors  (A.A.U.P.)  devoted  two  meet- 
ings to  the  issue — on  October  17  and  November  7.  At  the  October 
19  Faculty  Council  meeting,  Dr.  Bevis  suggested  that  it  consider 
the  Board  invitation  to  set  up  a  special  committee  to  confer  with 
the  Trustees.  The  Council  chose  this  committee:  Dean  N.  Paul 
Hudson  (Graduate  School),  and  Jefferson  B.  Fordham  (Law), 
and  Profs.  Earl  W.  Anderson  (education),  Don  L.  Demorest 
(Romance  languages),  and  J.  F.  Fullington  (English),  with  Rob- 
ert D.  Patton  (economics),  and  Dudley  Williams  (physics),  as 
alternates. 

The  published  accounts  of  developments  concerning  the 
speaker's  rule  vary  somewhat.  When  the  Trustees  on  October  15, 
1951  upheld  the  rule  they  had  adopted  at  their  September  4,  1951 
meeting.  Chairman  Dargusch  was  quoted  in  the  October  16  Lan- 
tern as  saying,  "the  president  of  Ohio  State  still  has  the  final  say 
about  campus  speakers."  The  so-called  "policy  statement"  as  is- 
sued differs  slightly  from  the  version  preserved  in  the  Board  min- 
utes. Gen.  Dargusch  said  also  that  the  Board  would  "at  any  time 
advise  and  consult  with  the  faculty.  We  think  there  are  many 
areas  of  misunderstanding  and  we  think  we  ought  to  sit  down 
with  the  Faculty  Council  and  talk  over  its  resolution." 

In  an  exclusive  statement  to  the  Lantern  on  November  1  on 
the  speaker's  rule  discussion,  then  at  its  height,  President  Bevis 
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emphasized  that  it  was  "clear  that  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty 
are  both  honestly  seeking"  two  goals,  first,  how  to  keep  Univer- 
sity facilities  "from  being  used  and  exploited  by  subversive  groups 
and  people,"  and  second,  how,  consistent  with  this,  "to  maintain 
the  maximum  degree  of  academic  freedom." 

He  cited  "some  disagreement  over  method,"  but  stressed  the 
fact  that  "The  difference  among  us  is  chiefly  over  the  question: 
Who  is  to  exercise  discretion  and  about  what?"  He  pointed  to  the 
further  fact  that  there  was  "now  in  progress  an  orderly  series  of 
conversations  in  an  effort  to  work  out  a  mutually  satisfactory  way 
of  resolving  these  differences," 

Until  the  talks  between  the  faculty  and  the  Trustees  were  con- 
cluded, he  added,  "it  should  be  assumed  that  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  judgment  of  Faculty  members  as  to  the  desirability  of  speak- 
ers will  be  taken  as  correct.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  rule  that  in  the 
rare  case  where  more  than  departmental  interest  is  concerned  the 
question  shall  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  an  office  of  wider 
jurisdictional  scope." 

He  called  it  "unfortunate  that  in  some  instances  interpretations 
have  been  made  which  imply  personal  judgment  by  one  man  and 
raise  imaginary  difficulties  in  holding  sponsored  group  meetings. 
Publicizing  these  unwarranted  interpretations  is  harmful  to  the 
University."  Along  this  line,  he  saw  "No  good  reason  .  .  .  why 
Religion  in  Life  Week  cannot  be  held  as  usual."  He  closed  on  this 
optimistic  note:  "I  am  very  hopeful  diat  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  whole  question  will  soon  be  found." 

The  special  committee  and  Board  members  met  twice  in  three 
weeks.  Four  Trustees, — Chairman  Dargusch,  Ketner,  Huffman 
and  Gorman — Dr.  Bevis,  and  Secretary  Steeb  attended  the  first 
session  with  the  faculty  group  October  26  at  the  Columbus  Club. 
The  major  outcome  of  this  discussion  was  agreement  that  the 
committee  "would  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Trustees  for  its  con- 
sideration a  suggested  program  of  principles  and  procedures  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  namely,  that  the 
facilities  of  the  University  will  not  be  made  available  to  known 
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Communists  or  members  of  other  subversive  groups  who  seek  to 
undermine  the  basic  Hberties  of  America."  When  the  committee 
completed  its  work,  it  was  understood  that  Dargusch  would  "call 
another  meeting  to  consider  the  report." 

At  the  second  session,  held  November  16,  also  at  the  Columbus 
Club,  four  Trustees — Dargusch,  Ketner,  Huffman,  and  Bricker — , 
Dr.  Bevis,  and  Secretary  Steeb  were  present  also  with  the  entire 
faculty  committee.  The  latter  presented  a  proposed  resolution  for 
Board  consideration  along  with  a  suggested  statement  for  publi- 
cation if  agreement  was  reached  on  the  resolution.  After  "careful 
consideration,"  in  the  words  of  the  Board  minutes,  Dargusch  "in- 
dicated that  these  documents  will  now  be  sent  for  study  to  those 
members  of  the  Board  who  were  unable  to  attend  this  meeting 
and  that  action  thereon  will  be  taken  at  the  next  meeting." 

At  the  regular  November  12  Board  meeting,  meanwhile,  Dr. 
Bevis  reported  to  the  Trustees  that  under  the  "administrative  dis- 
cretion" the  Board  had  vested  in  him,  he  had  issued  three  inter- 
pretations of  the  September  4  speaker  rule.  Under  the  first,  a  fac- 
ulty member  could,  "without  prior  submission  of  names"  for 
clearance  by  the  president's  office,  "invite  for  appearance  before 
his  own  classes  such  speakers  as  in  his  professional  judgment  and 
responsibility  will  make  a  proper  contribution  to  the  class  work." 
Second,  the  heads  of  the  various  religious  foundations  recognized 
by  the  University  and  serving  its  students  could,  also  without 
prior  clearance,  "speak  upon  the  campus  at  any  time"  since  they 
had  "a  continuing  association  with  the  University  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  faculty  members."  Third,  off-campus  professional, 
scientific,  or  religious  groups  "recognized  by  the  University  may, 
by  prior  arrangement,  hold  meetings  on  the  campus  without  sub- 
mitting the  names  of  their  speakers  for  clearance,"  but  they  were 
to  be  "solely  responsible"  for  the  selection  of  such  speakers.  (A 
Student  Senate  Committee  presented  a  resolution  and  recommen- 
dation on  the  speaker  rule  at  this  meeting  but  the  Board,  prob- 
ably in  view  of  the  foregoing,  took  no  action  on  it.)  The  Board 
unanimously  approved  the  Bevis  interpretations  as  "being  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  poHcy"  it  had  declared  at  its  Wooster  meeting. 

A  lengthy  three-part  further  "interpretation"  Dr.  Bevis  pro- 
posed at  the  December  10  Board  meeting  was  approved  likewise. 
This  dealt  with  procedures,  with  setting  up  a  Committee  on 
Evaluation,  and  with  the  principles  involved. 

Under  the  first,  it  was  made  clear  that  "the  responsibility  for 
initiating  an  invitation  to  an  individual  to  speak  on  the  campus 
or  under  University  auspices  and  the  determination  of  the  fitness 
of  such  an  individual  to  speak  under  such  circumstances  is  now 
and  has  always  been  primarily  a  faculty  responsibility  subject  to 
University  administrative  procedures."  But  if  there  was  doubt  as 
to  this,  "as  measured  by  generally  accepted  standards  .  .  .  ,  ap- 
propriate action  through  channels  shall  be  initiated  by  the  faculty 
member  concerned."  In  other  words,  if  in  doubt,  he  was  to  con- 
sult with  his  colleagues  and  refer  the  matter  dirough  his  depart- 
ment head  and  his  dean  "to  the  President's  ofBce  for  advice  and 
action."  This  policy  was  to  apply  also  to  faculty  advisors  to  stu- 
dent organizations. 

The  proposed  Committee  on  Evaluation  was  to  consist  of  nine 
members — the  president,  his  three  vice  presidents,  and  five  fac- 
ulty members  chosen  by  the  Faculty  Council.  It  was  to  "evaluate 
the  functioning  of  the  aforesaid  policy  of  responsibility  ...  to 
ascertain  whether  adequate  opportunities  are  being  provided  for 
full  expression  of  the  different  points  of  view,  and  whether  the 
Nation,  the  State  and  the  University  are  being  properly  served  in 
University  public  discussion  and  to  make  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  carrying  out  of  the  stated  policy." 
The  committee  was  to  meet  on  call  and  was  to  make  an  annual 
report. 

As  to  principles,  it  was  reasserted  that  "The  University  favors 
the  fullest  academic  freedom  consistent  with  its  educational  pro- 
gram and  national  security,"  but 

It  believes  that  steadfast  adherence  to  the  principles  of  free  discussion 
and  investigation,  with  equal  responsibility,  is  the  cornerstone  of  such 
an  institution  in  a  free  society;  that  the  continued  strength  of  the  edu- 
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cational  process  depends  upon  an  unqualified  dedication  to  our  tradi- 
tional freedoms  and  the  preservation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
integrity  of  the  teacher.  In  America,  in  contrast  to  most  of  the  world, 
the  molding  of  the  lives  of  our  young  people  outside  the  family  circle 
is  largely  entrusted  to  the  teacher  and  the  church  and  we  hold  invio- 
late the  right  of  a  teacher  to  discuss  fully  and  freely  all  aspects  of  his 
subject,  observing  that  honesty  and  objectivity  must  always  be  car- 
dinal principles  in  teaching,  and  that  one  who  is  not  free  in  con- 
science has  neither  the  right  to  teach  nor  to  speak.  That  judgments 
as  to  what  constitute  "generally  accepted  standards"  will  vary  with 
the  times  and  places  and,  without  attempting  to  define  or  limit  the 
phrase,  there  is  general  agreement  that  those  who  are  subversives  or 
those  who  are  allied  to  them  in  purpose  or  action  or  those  whose 
views  do  not  contribute  to  the  University's  educational  program  are 
not  acceptable  as  speakers. 

In  a  letter  to  the  faculty  on  December  1,  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee reported  that  in  all,  it  had  taken  five  actions  relative  to  the 
1951  speaker's  rule:  on  October  3,  it  indorsed  the  Education  reso- 
lution; on  October  4,  it  adopted  its  own  resolution  urging  the 
Trustees  to  reconsider  their  action  of  September  4;  on  October 
8,  it  acted  to  have  its  resolution  presented  to  the  Faculty  Council; 
on  October  29,  it  urged  the  special  Faculty  Council  committee  to 
present  objections  to  the  rule  on  questionnaires;  and  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  it  voiced  its  confidence  in  the  Council  committee  and  its 
position  on  the  Bevis  interpretations  of  the  speaker  rule. 

Meantime,  also,  there  v^'ere  various  byproducts  of  the  contro- 
versy, even  though  an  agreement  was  being  worked  out  on  the 
basic  issues.  At  the  end  of  October,  the  senior  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  pointed  to  its  thirty  years'  experience 
with  questionnaires  and  warned  that  its  work  would  be  ham- 
pered seriously  if  this  restriction  stood. 

One  unpublicized  and  unexpected  result  of  the  uproar  over 
the  screening  rule  was  the  declination  of  an  honorary  degree  by 
James  G.  Thurber,  w'18,  the  author.  The  degree,  Litt.  D.,  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  standing  faculty  committee  on  honorary  de- 
grees, and  came  up  via  the  President's  office  to  the  Board  of 
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Trustees.  It  was  to  have  been  conferred  at  the  December,  1951 
convocation. 

All  that  the  December  10  Board  minutes  shovv^  is  that  an  hon- 
orary LL.D.  was  voted  to  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  of  the  important  re- 
tail merchandising  family  of  that  name.  What  they  do  not  show 
is  that  at  the  last  minute  Thurber  had  declined  the  degree  prof- 
fered to  him.  After  much  soul  searching  he  had  done  so  because, 
as  he  told  a  close  faculty  friend,  he  felt  that  to  accept  the  degree 
would  seem  somehow  to  put  him  on  the  side  of  the  Trustees  in 
the  screening  controversy. 

The  national  A.A.U.P.  Council  meeting  November  9-10  in 
Chicago,  was  sharply  critical  of  the  speaker's  rule.  It  said  it  viewed 
"with  great  concern  the  restriction  recently  imposed  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  The  Ohio  State  University,  which  encroaches  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  free  speech  and  inquiry  for  students  and  faculty." 
The  Council  was  gratified,  however,  that  "Students,  Faculty,  in- 
dividual Chapters  of  this  Association,  and  representatives  of  the 
informed  public  have  opposed  the  regulation  of  the  Trustees  re- 
quiring advance  approval  of  visiting  speakers  by  the  President  of 
the  University.  The  Trustees'  action  is  subversive  of  the  functions 
of  a  free  university  in  a  free  society." 

It  reaffirmed  its  adherence  "to  the  principles  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  inquiry  which  are  at  the  center  of  higher  education." 
This  freedom,  it  argued,  "extends  to  students  as  well  as  Fac- 
ulty. .  .  ."  It  asserted  also  that  the  Trustees'  action  threatened 
"the  very  American  liberty  which  it  misguidedly  attempts  to  pro- 
tect." Finally,  the  Council  urged  the  Trustees  "to  recognize  their 
responsibility  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  at  the  Uni- 
versity." 

Samuel  S.  Wyer,  '03,  a  well  known  Columbus  consulting  en- 
gineer and  liberal,  announced  early  in  November,  1951  that  a 
group  of  local  citizens,  mostly  graduates  and  faculty  members, 
had  adopted  a  code  of  academic  freedom  to  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  its  November  12,  1951  meeting.  The  minutes 
for  that  meeting  make  no  mention  of  any  such  presentation.  The 
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proposed  code,  at  any  rate,  called  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
screening  rule.  The  group  favored  academic  freedom,  of  course, 
but  it  specified  that  it  could  not  "include  the  right  to  use  a  teach- 
ing position  to  indoctrinate  youth  for  the  crippling,  destruction, 
or  replacement  of  the  American  way  of  life." 

H.  Gordon  Hayes,  professor  of  economics  and  a  well  known 
local  liberal  of  the  time,  issued  his  own  statement  to  the  press  on 
the  screening  rule.  He  declared  there  "was  no  speaker  problem  on 
the  campus,  but  there  is  one  now.  The  Trustees  created  it  and 
they  can  solve  it  very  easily.  They  need  only  rescind  the  rule  by 
which  they  created  it." 

At  the  December  11  Faculty  Council  meeting.  Prof.  Fulling- 
ton  reported  at  length  on  the  two  meetings  with  the  Trustees  and 
on  other  activities  of  the  special  Council  committee,  including 
"frequent  and  informal  conversations"  with  individual  faculty 
members  and  others.  At  the  first  meeting,  October  26,  he  noted 
"a  wide  abyss  between  the  thinking  of  Board  members  and  that 
of  the  Faculty  Committee."  He  described  the  Trustees  as  "bewil- 
dered and  somewhat  appalled  at  the  result  of  their  precipitous 
action,"  but  puzzled  "by  the  problem  of  reconciling  two  conflict- 
ing philosophies  of  University  administration,"  although  it  was 
"clear  they  had  settled  convictions  that  the  University  was  not  to 
be  used  for  the  indoctrination  of  un-American  ideas  and  they 
were  always  conscious  of  the  University's  need  for  public  sup- 
port." 

Copies  of  the  lengthy  "Statement  of  Principles  and  Proposal 
for  Action,"  drawn  up  by  the  Council  committee  for  presentation 
to  the  Trustees,  were  distributed  at  the  Council  meeting.  These 
differed  somewhat  from  the  further  "interpretation"  of  the  speak- 
er's rule  the  Board  had  approved  the  day  before  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Bevis. 

The  committee  statement  began  by  noting  that  the  Board  and 
the  faculty  shared  "the  common  aim  of  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  University,  the  State,  and  the  Nation,"  but  approached  "the 
common  task  with  different  perspectives,  and  lack  of  communi- 
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cation  between  them  has,  at  times,  stood  as  a  barrier  to  construc- 
tive cooperation."  It  said  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  rule  on 
speakers  and  questionnaires  illustrated  this.  It  insisted  that  "the 
basic  issue  is  whether  the  University  will  adhere  steadfastly  to 
the  principle  of  free  discussion  and  investigation  with  correspond- 
ing responsibility." 

FuUington  emphasized  that  throughout  its  discussions  with 
the  Trustees,  the  Council  committee  "insisted  that  it  could  not 
negotiate  for  the  Faculty  nor  bind  it."  His  report  closed  with  a 
comparison  of  the  committee's  recommendation  and  the  Board 
action  of  the  day  before  (December  10),  along  with  a  summary 
of  the  Bevis  interpretations  of  the  rule.  The  latest  stand  of  the 
Board,  the  report  pointed  out,  supplemented  but  did  not  super- 
sede the  earlier  interpretations.  In  conclusion,  FuUington  empha- 
sized that  the  committee's  original  charge  "was  simply  to  'confer 
and  report,'  not  to  make  recommendations"  and  it  had  none  to 
make. 

The  Council  granted  the  committee's  request  to  be  discharged. 
It  also  voiced  "its  appreciation  of  the  willingness  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  meet  with  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty;  and  further, 
express  the  feeling  that  it  finds  itself  in  essential  agreement  with 
the  Board's  policy  with  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Faculty 
for  the  selection  of  speakers." 

For  all  intents  and  purposes  this  about  ended  the  immediate 
controversy.  In  eflect,  it  meant  that  while  the  Board  held  to  its 
strong  opposition  to  any  use  of  the  campus  for  indoctrination  pur- 
poses, in  the  three  months  from  September  to  December  it  had 
modified  its  position  considerably.  In  that  time  the  Trustees  had 
come  under  heavy  fire,  the  University  had  harvested  much  un- 
desirable criticism,  and  Dr.  Bevis,  while  playing  a  major  role  in 
meditating  the  differences  between  the  two  sides,  had  been  in  an 
uncomfortable  bind. 

One  step  that  remained  was  to  complete  the  new  Committee 
on  Evaluation.  This  was  done  at  the  February  12,  1952  Council 
meeting  when  these  five  faculty  members  were  chosen:  Prof. 
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Grant  L.  Stahly  (bacteriology)  and  Profs.  Patton,  Fullington, 
Anderson  and  Mathews,  from  the  special  committee  that  had 
conferred  with  the  Trustees. 

Approval  by  the  Trustees  at  their  December  10  meeting  of  his 
further  interpretations  "of  the  speaker  clearance  rule,"  Dr.  Bevis 
told  them  at  their  January  14  session,  "appears  to  have  quieted  in 
large  measure  the  controversy  in  the  faculty  and  among  the  pub- 
lic generally."  He  went  on:  "I  think  we  should  take  satisfaction 
in  the  constructive  and  reasonable  attitude"  shown  by  both  sides 
and  called  "the  general  willingness  to  subordinate  individual 
preferences  in  the  interest  of  agreement  on  the  basic  general  prin- 
ciple .  .  .  highly  gratifying." 

He  even  saw  "certain  tangible  benefits"  arising  from  the  inci- 
dent. One  was  the  "direct  and  personal  communication"  between 
the  faculty  and  the  Board.  But  he  was  also  "strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  an  important  forward  step  would  be  taken"  if  the  Board 
would  "indicate  its  desire  to  establish  a  continuing  relationship 
of  this  kind."  Specifically,  he  recommended  that  the  Faculty 
Council  choose  a  committee  of  faculty  representatives  to  "meet 
periodically  with  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  better  acquaintance 
and  exchange  of  views."  He  believed  that  "the  gain  in  institu- 
tional morale  would  ...  be  worth  far  more  than  the  cost,"  even 
though  at  times,  "there  were  no  matters  of  great  import  to  be 
discussed." 

The  Faculty  Council  elected  such  a  committee  at  its  March  11, 
1952  meeting,  consisting  of  Profs.  Viva  Boothe,  Foster  Rhea 
Dulles,  Robert  D.  Patton,  Earl  W.  Anderson,  Alfred  B.  Garrett, 
Lawrence  A.  Kauffman,  and  Robert  E.  Rockwood.  In  March, 
1954  the  Faculty  Council  proposed  that  the  Committee  on  Evalu- 
ation and  the  Committee  of  Faculty  Representatives  be  merged 
and  this  was  done  by  Board  action  of  May  10,  1954  to  create  the 
Faculty  Advisory  Committee  to  the  President  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Faculty  Council  had  recommended  this  also. 

This  new  committee  was  to  have  "a  wider  range  of  responsi- 
bilities" and  was  to  serve  as  "a  regularly  established  channel 
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through  which  the  President  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  se- 
cure advice  and  counsel  from  the  faculty  on  University  matters." 
More  specifically,  its  three  major  functions  were  to  include  "1)  the 
evaluation  of  the  functioning  of  the  University  policy  on  guest 
speakers  as  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  2)  the  selection 
from  its  personnel  of  three  members  to  participate  in  Presidential 
hearings  on  termination  of  tenure  ...  ;  3)  availability  to  both 
the  President  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  advice  and  counsel 
on  any  important  matter  relating  to  the  operation  and  develop- 
ment of  The  Ohio  State  University." 

Although  scars  remained,  the  open  wounds  caused  by  the 
original  screening  rule  issue  were  fairly  well  healed  by  the  spring 
of  1952.  Without  question,  the  Trustees  meant  well  when  they 
adopted  the  1946  rule  against  permitting  political  meetings  on 
the  campus,  but  some  of  their  later  actions  were  hasty  and  ill- 
conceived  and  represented,  at  least  in  part,  a  narrow  point  of  view. 
Their  shock  and  surprise  over  the  reaction  to  the  September,  1951 
screening  rule  were  reflected  in  the  question  put  by  an  influential 
Trustee  to  a  leading  faculty  member,  in  substance,  "How  do  we 
get  out  of  this  bind?" 

The  Trustees  had  occasional  reason  to  be  on  guard  against 
actual  or  potential  subversives  on  the  campus.  Two  developments 
illustrated  this,  one  in  the  spring  of  1952  and  a  more  flagrant  one 
in  the  spring  of  1953.  In  the  former  instance  Dr.  Bevis  suspended 
two  junior  staff  members  for  refusing  to  answer  questions  of  the 
Ohio  Un-American  Activities  Commission.  The  major  case  was 
that  of  Assoc.  Prof.  Byron  T.  Darling,  who,  after  refusing  to  tes- 
tify before  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  was 
suspended,  then  dismissed  after  a  campus  hearing  and  was  iden- 
tified under  oath  presently  as  a  Communist.  Of  him  much  more 
will  be  said  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  May,  1952  President  Bevis  suspended  Marston  A.  Hamlin, 
a  Fine  Arts  instructor,  and  George  D.  Pappas,  a  graduate  assistant 
in  zoology,  for  refusing  to  answer  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
Ohio  Un-American  Activities  Commission.  Their  excuse  for  fail- 
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ing  to  answer  was  the  usual  one  of  self-incrimination.  Specifically, 
they  declined  to  say  whether  diey  were  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist party  or  even  whether  they  had  signed  the  oath  of  allegiance 
when  they  were  employed  by  die  University. 

Dr.  Bevis  said  at  the  time  that  he  had  relieved  them  of  their 
University  duties  undl  he  could  make  "a  complete  study"  of  their 
appearance  before  the  Commission.  Mrs.  Bernice  Pappas,  wife  of 
the  graduate  student,  resigned  her  job  as  a  laboratory  technician 
(bacteriology)  a  week  before  she  was  called  to  appear  before  the 
Commission. 

Hamlin  declined  to  answer  fifty-three  times  and  Pappas  sixty- 
four.  Like  the  others,  Mrs.  Pappas  refused  to  say  whether  she  had 
signed  the  oath  of  allegiance,  whether  she  was  a  member  of  the 
party,  or  whether  she  was  on  its  Franklin  County  executive  com- 
mittee. Hamlin  had  been  on  the  teaching  staff  for  two  years. 
Hamlin  talked  with  Dr.  Bevis  and  answered  some  questions  put 
to  him.  He  said  he  was  "not  surprised"  that  his  contract  would 
not  be  renewed.  Pappas  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  president's 
action  in  his  case  was  "a  very  fair  thing  to  do." 


O' 


VIII 

COMMUNISM  AND  THE  DARLING  CASE 

VER  the  years  the  shadow  of  Communism,  alleged  or  real, 
fell  across  the  campus  a  number  of  times.  This  occurred 
first  in  1883  when  ousted  President  Walter  Q,  Scott  was 
accused  of  "Communism."  Another  flareup  involving  alleged  sub- 
version was  part  of  the  "rum-and-rebellion"  investigation  handled 
so  ably  by  acting  President  George  W.  Rightmire  in  the  winter 
of  1926  that  it  resulted  in  his  elevation  to  the  presidency.  Another 
incident  occurred  in  1939  when  a  Trustee  committee  looked  into 
charges  of  Communism  on  the  campus  and  questioned  both  fac- 
ulty and  students.  The  net  of  this  last  was  finding  one  freshman 
girl  who  admitted  she  was  a  Communist. 

In  the  Torties  the  issue  arose  several  times.  The  first,  as  noted, 
was  a  talk  late  in  1946  by  the  then  Senator-elect  John  W.  Bricker 
before  the  Washington  alumni.  The  next,  in  1948,  involved  an 
Ohio  State  Museum  employee  but  some  of  it  rubbed  off  on  the 
campus.  Other  related  incidents  concerned  the  campus  chapter  of 
Students  for  Democratic  Action  and,  later,  Students-forWallace. 
The  latter  group  had  an  admitted  Communist  as  a  campus 
speaker. 

1.  The  Taint  of  Communism 

Former  Governor  Bricker,  in  what  appeared  to  have  been  off- 
hand remarks  at  a  dinner  of  Washington,  D.C.,  alumni  on  De- 
cember 13,  1946,  touched  off  a  minor  controversy  with  a  charge  of 
subversion  on  the  campus.  The  matter  was  aired  in  the  public 
prints  and  caused  protests,  including  two  Lantern  editorials.  In 
essence,  Bricker  declared  that  un-American  elements  were  to  be 
found  on  the  campus,  although  he  declined  to  name  names.  He 
insisted  that  the  matter  was  "common  knowledge." 

The  Alumni  Monthly  reprinted  the  Columbus  Dispatch  ver- 
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sion  of  Bricker's  remarks.  Yet  the  official  report  of  the  meeting, 
turned  in  by  the  secretary  of  the  Washington  alumni,  made  no 
mention  of  such  comment.  Dr.  Bevis  said  if  it  was  proved  that 
un-American  teaching  existed  on  the  campus  it  would  be  stopped. 
Governor  Lausche  commented  that  it  would  have  been  better  had 
Bricker  spoken  to  Trustee  Chairman  Kettering  or  Trustee  Lin- 
coln "on  the  subject  about  which  he  has  so  loosely  spoken  in 
Washington." 

Bricker,  in  a  talk  with  Alumni  Secretary  Fullen,  made  the 
point  that  he  had  spoken  some  twenty-nine  minutes  on  the  fine, 
constructive  work  of  the  University  in  peacetime  and  wartime 
and  only  about  one  minute  "on  this  controversial  matter."  He 
criticized  the  press  for  emphasizing  "only  the  criticism  and  say- 
ing nothing  of  the  words  of  praise,"  Yet  he  said  that  as  governor 
he  had  received  "complaints  from  parents  and  students  about  in- 
structors and  instruction  at  Ohio  State.  There  is  only  a  handful 
of  them.  .  .  ."  He  added  that  a  lot  of  ideology  was  "being  taught 
as  law  and  economics  at  the  University." 

The  hantern  entered  the  fray  with  the  opening  of  the  Winter 
Quarter.  The  gist  of  its  first  editorial  was  reflected  in  its  headline: 
"We  May  Have  'Un-American'  Elements  Here  But  Prove  It."  It 
objected  to  Bricker's  accusations  "because  he  leaves  us  with  a  lot 
of  unassorted  charges  and  no  suggestions  as  to  how  to  prove 
them."  In  a  second  editorial  three  days  later,  it  said  it  could  not 
understand  why  Bricker  "nearly  ignored  the  student  body  in  his 
charges."  It  saw  "no  good  in  a  faculty  cleanup  if  the  student  Com- 
munists are  left  to  transmit  Un-American  doctrines." 

At  their  January  6  meeting  the  Trustees  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion cited  earlier,*  instructing  faculty  members  to  remain  impar- 
tial in  any  discussion  of  controversial  subjects.  President  Bevis 
pointed  out  that  the  resolution  recognized  the  right  of  faculty 
members  to  discuss  both  sides  of  a  controversial  issue  but  insisted 
upon  impartiality  under  University  rules.  The  hantern  story  said 

•  See  p.  129. 
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Bricker's  charges  were  aimed  at  the  College  of  Law,  but  the  reso- 
lution singled  out  no  college,  class  or  group. 

In  April,  1947  the  president  disclosed  that  at  least  two  faculty 
members  had  been  dismissed  in  the  past  year  because  of  Commu- 
nist leanings.  He  gave  no  names.  His  disclosure  was  prompted  by 
testimony  before  a  legislative  committee  that  "The  Ohio  State 
University  chapter,  Communist  Party"  had  been  active  in  the 
campus  area.  Charges  had  been  made  in  the  legislature  that  Com- 
munism "flourishes  unabated  at  Ohio  State  and  at  Antioch  Col- 
lege." The  Senate  Education  Committee  was  studying  the  charges. 
"If  such  an  organization  exists,  it  exists  surreptitiously,"  President 
Bevis  asserted,  "and  is  using  the  name  of  the  University  illegally 
and  in  defiance  of  the  University's  orders." 

In  the  next  several  years  events  proved  that  there  were  occa- 
sional Communists  both  in  the  student  body  and  on  the  teaching 
staff.  Both  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  parallel  commission  set  up  by  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives  produced  evidence  to  this  effect. 
It  developed  in  time  that  the  F.B.I.,  the  Army  intelligence  section 
at  Ft.  Hayes,  the  State  Highway  Patrol,  and  other  agencies  knew 
about  and  exchanged  information  concerning  individuals  in- 
volved in  or  suspected  of  subversive  activities.  Identities  of  a 
number  of  them  came  out  ultimately  in  public  hearings  of  the 
committees  or  subcommittees  thereof  and/or  in  their  published 
findings. 

The  Communism  issue  reappeared  on  the  University  scene 
during  the  1948-49  school  year  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Columbus. 
Toward  the  end  of  July,  1948  Richard  G.  Morgan,  curator  at  the 
Ohio  State  Museum  on  the  campus,  was  dismissed.  This  was  on 
the  grounds  of  his  alleged  connection  with  the  so-called  Hashmall 
incident  of  the  previous  March  when  a  crowd  virtually  wrecked 
the  house  where  Hashmall  lived.  Vice  President  Hatcher  was 
chairman  of  the  state  historical  society  committee  which  decided 
upon  Morgan's  ouster. 

"While  Morgan  was  not  a  card-holding  member  of  the  Com- 
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munist  party,"  Hatcher  explained,  "there  was  sufficient  evidence 
to  indicate  that  he  did  not  desire  to  talk  the  matter  over,  which 
left  doubts  in  our  minds,  and  caused  his  dismissal."  Hatcher 
called  Morgan's  attitude  "defiant"  and  "insubordinate." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Lantern,  Morgan  claimed  that  his  dismissal 
"shockingly  violated"  academic  procedure.  In  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, he  contended,  the  museum  was  "part"  of  the  University.  He 
charged  "guilt  by  association."  Editorially  the  Lantern  criticized 
the  society's  action  as  a  blow  to  "age-old  liberalism." 

Early  in  April,  1949  the  vice  president  of  the  Ohio-Indiana 
region  Students  for  Democratic  Action  criticized  the  refusal  of 
the  University  to  grant  the  use  of  a  campus  room  for  a  talk  by  a 
Columbus  attorney,  president  of  the  Columbus  chapter,  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  before  the  campus  S.D.A.  unless  an- 
other speaker  was  present  to  give  the  opposing  view.  Next  WOSU 
became  involved  over  a  decision  to  shelve  a  recorded  interview 
between  Prof.  H.  Gordon  Hayes,  economics,  and  Michael 
Straight,  editor  of  the  New  Republic,  a  liberal  periodical.  This 
was  on  the  ground  that  the  interview  had  been  declared  "im- 
proper" for  broadcasting.  The  Lantern  editorially  was  "disap- 
pointed" over  the  decision.  Dean  of  Men  Park  at  this  point 
declined  to  permit  Phalanx,  a  campus  political  party,  to  "investi- 
gate" the  situation  or  to  make  political  hay  over  it. 

Alleged  violation  of  the  speaker's  rule  resulted  in  withdrawal 
of  recognition  of  the  Students-for-Wallace  organization  by  the 
Council  on  Student  Affairs.  At  a  meeting  on  May  10,  1949  it  was 
charged  that  "a  speaker  was  present  who  had  not  been  approved 
in  the  regular  procedure."  The  meeting  took  place  in  the  Brown- 
ing Ampitheater.  The  speaker,  an  ousted  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  faculty,  was  an  admitted  Communist. 

2.  The  Darling  Case 

Deep  academic  trouble  in  another  form  burst  over  the  Uni- 
versity in  March,  1953  with  the  suspension  and  later  dismissal  of 
Assoc.  Prof.  Byron  T.  Darling,  of  physics,  for  refusing  to  testify 
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before  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  (H.U.A.C.) 
in  Washington.  DarHng  took  refuge  in  the  Fifth  Amendment 
when  he  was  asked  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
party.  President  Bevis  promptly  suspended  him  pending  a  hear- 
ing on  his  case.  Related  developments  followed  rapidly. 

Darling  first  joined  the  staff  August  1,  1946  for  five  months  as 
a  research  associate  on  an  electrical  engineering  project  for  the 
Research  Foundation.  His  first  teaching  appointment  on  the  cam- 
pus was  as  an  assistant  professor  of  physics  from  October  1,  1947. 
He  was  promoted  later  to  associate  professor.  By  1951-52  his  wife 
was  a  secretary  in  Romance  languages.  Both  were  accused  of  be- 
ing members  of  the  Communist  party.  In  public  hearings  before 
a  H.U.A.C.  subcommittee  in  Columbus  in  June,  1953  sworn  tes- 
timony by  a  former  Communist  was  that  the  Darlings  in  fact 
had  been  Communists  or  had  associated  with  them. 

Meantime  these  developments  had  occurred:  Darling  had  ap- 
peared before  Dr.  Bevis,  the  campus  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  (A.A.U.P.)  urged  Darling 
to  get  legal  counsel,  and  by  request  Dr.  Bevis  gave  Darling  a 
postponement  of  his  hearing.  Then  Darling  brought  a  Washing- 
ton attorney  with  him  and  finally  Dr.  Bevis  recommended  Dar- 
ling's ouster.  Some  days  later  the  Trustees  dismissed  Darling, 
whose  wife  "resigned." 

There  were  side  issues.  The  Student  Senate  tried  to  involve  it- 
self. The  Conference  Committee  of  the  Teaching  Staff  took  up 
the  matter  as  did  the  A.A.U.P.  both  locally  and  nationally.  Be- 
cause of  what  he  regarded  as  testimony  reflecting  upon  innocent 
persons  in  the  department.  Prof.  Dudley  Williams,  acting  chair- 
man of  physics,  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
House  subcommittee.  To  assist  him  in  arriving  at  a  judgment, 
meanwhile.  Dr.  Bevis  named  a  special  committee  consisting  of 
the  three  vice  presidents,  his  assistant,  and  three  faculty  members 
to  sit  with  him  in  the  Darling  hearing.  Their  finding  was  unani- 
mously against  Darhng. 

The  Darling  incident  "broke"  without  warning  on  the  cam- 
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pus.  In  January  and  February,  1953,  however,  two  related  de- 
velopments indicated  how  the  wind  was  about  to  blow.  In 
Washington  a  Congressional  investigation  was  under  way  into 
the  influence  of  Communism  in  the  nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Some  weeks  later  the  Ohio  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  reac- 
tivate the  Ohio  Un-American  Activities  Commission. 

On  the  Washington  development,  Dr.  Bevis  said  he  had  re- 
ceived no  official  word  on  the  matter.  But  he  recalled  that  in  the 
spring  of  1952  three  University  employees  had  been  questioned 
by  the  Ohio  commission.  In  any  case,  he  added,  the  University 
would  conduct  its  own  investigation  if  one  was  necessary. 

Governor  Lausche  signed  the  bill  re-establishing  the  Ohio 
commission.  Attention  was  called  shortly  to  a  University-pre- 
pared questionnaire  intended  for  elementary  school  pupils  which 
was  criticized  as  reflecting  Communist  leanings.  Dr.  Bevis  could 
not  be  reached  at  the  moment  but  Vice  President  Stradley  de- 
clared, "I  do  not  believe  we  have  anything  to  conceal." 

The  state  Senate  was  disturbed  because,  it  was  said,  "If  you 
criticize  it  [the  University],  you  are  called  every  name  they  can 
lay  their  tongue  to."  Vice  President  Taylor  denied  this.  In  any 
case.  Vice  President  Heimberger  pointed  out  late  in  February 
that  the  so-called  "wishing  well"  series  of  questions,  which  com- 
prised the  material  criticized,  had  been  discontinued  earlier. 

Then  in  mid-March  the  Darling  case  exploded.  Darling  had 
appeared  under  subpoena  March  12  and  13  in  Washington  before 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  but  continually  in- 
voked the  First  and  Fifth  Amendments  as  to  whether  he  was  or 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  party  or  related  organiza- 
tions, had  performed  services  for  them  or  had  received  funds  from 
them,  whether  there  were  Communist  organizations  within  the 
University,  or  whether  certain  of  his  colleagues  were  Commu- 
nists. Darling  earlier  had  been  at  Wisconsin,  Michigan  State,  and 
Yale. 

For  his  refusal  to  answer  the  H.U.A.C.'s  questions,  as  noted. 
Dr.  Bevis  suspended  Darling.  The  president  said  he  had  learned 
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only  recently  that  Darling  had  been  subpoenaed.  "Until  the  Uni- 
versity can  make  a  complete  study  of  the  record  of  his  appearance 
before  the  Velde  committee,"  he  announced,  "Prof.  Byron  T. 
Darling  is  relieved  of  all  duties  at  the  Ohio  State  University." 

Darling  was  scheduled  to  appear  before  Dr.  Bevis  on  April  2. 
The  president,  in  a  3-page  letter  to  Darling,  said  the  latter's  re- 
fusal to  answ^er  questions  asked  him  by  the  House  committee 
created  "grounds  upon  which  I  may  find  it  necessary  to  recom- 
mend your  dismissal." 

Graduate  students  and  faculty  in  the  physics  department  came 
to  Darling's  defense.  Sixty-five  of  them,  including  eleven  faculty, 
signed  a  statement  asserting  that  "the  loss  of  this  excellent  scien- 
tist would  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  department  and  to  the  Uni- 
versity." They  insisted  that  they  had  never  known  of  his  being 
engaged  in  political  controversy  or  heard  him  say  anything  dis- 
loyal. 

The  Lantern  took  a  different  view.  In  an  editorial  on  "The 
Darling  Case:  Why  Didn't  He  Answer?"  it  declared  that  "A  case 
as  serious  as  this  one  should  be  cleared  up  as  soon  as  possible." 

Upon  his  return  from  Washington,  Darling  issued  a  statement 
arguing  that  the  Velde  Committee  (H.U.A.C.)  "had  no  legiti- 
mate cause  for  requiring  me  to  appear  before  it  and  for  badger- 
ing me  in  an  open  session  yesterday.  I  have  never  done  anything 
disloyal  and  against  the  interest  of  my  country."  He  cited  his 
record  as  proof  that  he  had  "given  the  very  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  ability  in  the  fields  of  fundamental  and  applied  science,  both 
in  peace  and  in  war."  He  attacked  "the  viciousness  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  its  drive  for  thought  control  in  all  areas  of  our  civili- 
zation." He  expressed  "confidence  that  after  the  University  offi- 
cials have  studied  the  proceedings  of  my  appearance  before  the 
Velde  Committee  and  weighed  all  the  facts,  I  shall  be  returned 
to  my  permanent  status  with  the  Ohio  State  University."  In  this 
he  was  badly  mistaken. 

When  Darling  first  got  the  subpoena  to  appear  before  the 
Velde  Committee,  he  consulted  a  number  of  persons  on  the  cam- 
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pus.  One  was  Vice  President  Heimberger  who  told  him,  "I  can't 
tell  you  what  to  do,"  adding  that  Darling  would  have  to  make 
his  own  decision. 

"But  I  can  tell  you,"  Heimberger  continued,  "what  I  would 
do  in  a  similar  situation."  He  said  he  would  get  "the  best  legal 
counsel  available"  and  then  would  "tell  the  whole  truth  openly 
and  freely."  If  Darling  would  do  the  latter,  Heimberger  went  on, 
he  would  "do  all  I  can  to  see  that  your  case  is  treated  with  the 
utmost  fairness."  Another  suggestion  to  Darling  was  that  he  con- 
fer with  Law  faculty  members  as  to  his  constitutional  rights. 

In  Washington,  Darling  had  declined  to  reply  to  all  but  a  few 
preliminary  questions  to  the  committee.  He  also  obtained  Joseph 
Forer,  a  Washington  attorney,  as  counsel  before  the  committee. 
Darling  identified  himself  as  working  on  an  Air  Force  project, 
not  regarded  as  secret.  He  said  he  had  not  been  cleared  for  se- 
curity and  declared  that  he  had  never  been  a  courier  or  informant 
for  the  Communist  Party.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  attended 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Weinberg,  iden- 
tified as  "Scientist  X,"  who  was  involved  in  a  major  subversive 
case  at  the  time.  He  admitted  further  that  he  had  left  Michigan 
State  in  1941  under  "unpleasant"  conditions. 

After  the  Washington  hearings.  Senator  Bricker,  a  Trustee, 
expressed  the  view  that  University  officials  should  "carefully  re- 
view the  Darling  situation  to  find  out  why  their  screening  pro- 
cedure did  not  turn  up  information  on  Darling's  experience  at 
Michigan  State."  If  it  was  defective,  he  added,  then  the  University 
should  "consider  whether  that  same  defect  could  let  someone  else 
with  an  unsatisfactory  background  get  on  the  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity." State  Representative  Samuel  L.  Devine,  of  the  Ohio 
Un-American  Activities  Commission,  said  his  group  "had  been 
aware  of  Darling"  as  subject  of  inquiry  for  more  than  a  year. 

On  campus.  Dr.  Bevis  reminded  Darling  of  his  teacher's  oath, 
but  as  to  this  the  physicist  had  "no  comment."  The  president 
asked  Dean  Alpheus  W.  Smith  and  Profs.  Henry  E.  Hoagland 
and  Lawrence  A.  Kauflman  to  attend  the  Darling  hearing  as 
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observers  along  with  the  four  members  of  his  top  official  family. 
Darling  was  informed  that  he  was  entitled  to  representation  at 
the  hearing  and  was  told  to  select  one  or  two  persons  for  this 
purpose. 

In  his  letter  to  Darling,  sent  March  24  by  messenger,  Dr.  Bevis 
wrote:  "Your  refusal  to  answer  these  questions  raises  serious 
doubt  as  to  your  fitness  to  hold  the  position  you  occupy.  Doubt  is 
raised  as  to  your  ability  to  answer  these  questions  truthfully  with- 
out self-incrimination.  Doubt  is  raised  as  to  your  moral  integrity. 
Doubt  is  cast  upon  the  loyalty  of  your  colleagues  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  University  itself.  There  is  also  serious  implication  of 
gross  insubordination  to  the  University  policy  and  of  conduct 
clearly  inimical  to  the  best  interest  of  the  University." 

The  campus  A.A.U.P.  chapter  urged  Darling  to  get  proper 
legal  representation.  It  joined  the  Conference  Committee  of  the 
Teaching  Staff  in  sending  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bevis  asking  that  a  full 
transcript  be  made  of  the  hearing  and  that  "observers  be  allowed, 
indeed  encouraged,  to  participate  in  the  hearings  .  .  .  ,  and  that 
they  be  consulted  before  you  reach  a  decision." 

The  Darling  case  differed  from  that  of  Marston  Hamlin,  of 
Fine  Arts,  who  was  not  rehired  in  the  spring  of  1952,  in  that 
Hamlin  had  no  tenure  while  Darling  did.  Prof.  John  N.  Cooper, 
speaking  for  the  local  A.A.U.P.  chapter,  emphasized  that  its  con- 
cern was  "one  of  proper  procedure."  A  hanterfi  editorial  com- 
mended Dr.  Bevis  for  "showing  everyone  that — although  the 
University  will  not  tolerate  Communists  among  its  faculty  mem- 
bers— it  will  not  dismiss  anyone  without  first  giving  him  the 
privilege  of  a  fair  hearing." 

On  April  2,  the  day  set  for  his  campus  hearing,  Darling  ap- 
peared without  counsel  or  observers.  He  was  given  until  10  a.m. 
April  4  to  do  so.  He  then  asked  for  a  further  postponement  which 
Dr.  Bevis  denied.  He  replied  that  he  had  given  Darling  "ample 
time  to  prepare." 

The  Buckeye  PoHtical  Party  (B.P.P.)  then  became  the  first  stu- 
dent group  to  try  to  inject  itself  into  the  case.  It  was  turned  down 
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in  an  effort  to  insure  student  representation  at  the  Darling  hear- 
ing. President  Bevis  pointed  out  that  it  was  an  administrative 
and  not  a  judicial  hearing. 

The  April  4  hearing  lasted  for  three  and  a  half  hours.  Darling 
was  accompanied  by  Asst.  Prof.  James  C.  Harris,  of  physics,  and 
Forer,  the  Washington  attorney.  Darhng  also  called  Prof.  Dudley 
Williams,  acting  chairman  of  physics,  and  Jerald  A,  Weiss,  a 
graduate  student,  who  testified  as  to  Darling  as  a  teacher.  Wil- 
liams read  into  the  record  a  statement  that  in  his  nearly  six  years 
on  the  staff  Darling  had  never  given  his  colleagues  "the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt  his  loyalty  to  the  University  or  to  his  country." 

The  climax  up  to  this  point  came  April  7  when  the  president 
recommended  that  the  Trustees  dismiss  Darling,  effective  at  once. 
In  the  course  of  an  8^2 -page  statement.  Dr.  Bevis  asserted  that 
Darling  "did  grave  injury  to  the  University  and  its  faculty"  by 
refusing  to  answer  the  H.U.A.C.  questions.  He  added  that  all  of 
the  faculty  and  administrative  officials  who  took  part  in  the  hear- 
ing "concurred"  in  the  decision  to  dismiss  Darling.  The  Trustees 
approved  the  dismissal  April  20. 

Dr.  Bevis  noted  that  there  was  "no  evidence  of  any  kind  of 
political  activity"  by  Darling  and  "there  appeared  from  his  con- 
duct no  reason  to  question  his  loyalty,"  At  the  same  time  he  em- 
phasized Darling's  "public  refusal  to  answer  pertinent  questions." 
This,  he  remarked,  was  "The  crux  of  the  whole  matter."  He 
noted  also  that  when  Darling  signed  the  loyalty  (teacher's)  oath, 
he  "solemnly  acknowledged  the  duty  to  conform"  to  established 
University  policy  and  this  included  "candid  and  truthful  answers 
to  pertinent  questions." 

The  president  said  his  consideration  of  the  case  led  "only  to 
the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Darling  has  shown  his  unfitness  for  the 
position  he  holds.  They  show  a  lack  of  candor  and  moral  integ- 
rity in  matters  vital  to  his  professional  status.  They  show  gross 
insubordination  to  University  policy.  They  show  conduct  clearly 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  University."  He  recommended 
therefore  that  Darling  be  discharged  immediately. 
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In  his  own  defense  Dr.  Darling  had  read  a  14-page  statement 
at  the  hearing.  Copies  of  this  were  circulated  among  faculty  mem- 
bers. In  it  he  denied  that  he  was  or  ever  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Communist  party  or  any  organization  connected  with  it.  He 
disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  Communist  party 
group  in  the  University  or  that  any  facuky  or  student  member 
belonged. 

He  sought  to  justify  his  refusal  to  answer  questions  put  to  him 
by  the  H.U.A.C.  because  he  believed  he  had  the  legal  and  moral 
right  to  do  so.  Although  he  insisted  that  he  was  "innocent,"  he 
said  he  felt  he  was  "in  a  position  of  undeserved  danger"  if  he  an- 
swered the  questions.  In  his  view,  further,  the  H.U.A.C.  inquiry 
violated  academic  freedom  and  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment. 

As  to  the  Bevis  action  in  recommending  his  dismissal,  Darling 
commented  that  he  would  "try  to  do  something,  but  I  don't  know 
what  yet."  He  said  he  was  shocked  by  the  action. 

Acting  Chairman  Williams,  of  physics,  wrote  to  Washington 
meanwhile  asking  for  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
H.U.A.C.  subcommittee  hearings  scheduled  for  Columbus  in 
May.  "In  order  to  clear  up  any  questions  concerning  the  Loyalty 
of  Dr.  Darling's  colleagues  whose  names  appeared  in  the  Darling 
testimony,"  he  explained,  "I  have  offered  to  appear  before  the 
Velde  subcommittee  .  .  ."  At  the  earlier  hearing,  Darling  had 
refused  to  say  whether  Williams  or  Harald  H.  Nielsen,  the  chair- 
man, who  was  on  leave  abroad,  were  Communists.  One  of  the 
reasons  Dr.  Bevis  gave  for  dismissing  Darling  was  that  by  refus- 
ing "to  say  whether  certain  of  his  colleagues  were  Communists 
he  cast  unwarranted  aspersion  upon  them  individually."  In  a 
public  statement  Dr.  Bevis  called  Nielsen  and  Williams  "highly 
respected  members  of  our  faculty  and  we  have  never  had  the 
slightest  reason  to  doubt  their  integrity  or  loyalty." 

Prof.  Williams  said  he  had  checked  the  records  as  to  Darling 
and  "we  have  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  subversive  activity 
since  he  joined  out  staff."  Darling  in  a  statement  for  the  Associ- 
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ated  Press  in  turn  called  the  recommendation  for  his  discharge  a 
"dangerous  precedent." 

But  on  Darling's  contention  about  his  constitutional  rights, 
Dr.  Bevis  had  this  to  say:  "It  is  one  of  the  oldest  teachings  of  hu- 
man experience  that  an  act  may  be  technically  legal,  but  highly 
immoral."  He  went  on,  "We  are  not  finding  fault  with  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  .  .  .  My  charge  is  that  Dr.  Darling  failed  in  his 
duty  to  the  University.  Against  this  failure  the  Fifth  Amendment 
is  no  protection." 

The  president  cited  also  a  recent  A.A.U.  statement  in  this  con- 
nection. "There  is  a  line  at  which"  it  pointed  out,  "  'freedom'  or 
'privilege'  begins  to  be  qualified  by  'duty'  or  'obligation.'  .  .  . 
Any  member  of  the  University  who  crosses  the  duly  established 
line  is  not  excused  by  the  fact  that  he  thinks  the  line  is  ill- 
drawn.  .  .  ." 

A  statement  of  principles  was  adopted  meanwhile  (March  31) 
by  the  Conference  Committee  of  the  Teaching  Staff  and  by  the 
A.A.U.P.  chapter  executive  committee.  It  was  aimed  at  the  pro- 
tection of  freedom  of  learning,  but  it  was  admitted  that  "Any  one 
who  refuses  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  he  considers  the  duly 
constituted  investigating  committee  to  have  exceeded  its  legiti- 
mate powers  in  asking  a  particular  question  takes  his  chances  on 
whether  the  courts  will  agree  with  him."  It  went  on:  "It  is  idle, 
however,  to  pretend  that  a  teacher  .  .  .  could  expect  his  reliance 
upon  the  safeguards  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  be  passed  over 
without  concern  by  administrative  officers,  by  colleagues,  or  by 
the  general  public.  ,  .  ."  The  statement  made  no  mention  of 
Darling. 

The  Lantern  took  a  dim  view  of  Darling's  position.  It  called 
his  refusal  to  answer  a  "violation  of  trust."  Editorially  it  declared, 
"He  was,  in  effect,  refusing  to  protect  himself,  his  colleagues  and 
the  entire  University  from  the  suspicion  which  inevitably  follows 
such  ill-advised  action."  Further,  it  added,  he  had  violated  "the 
trust  of  the  citizens  who  had  employed  him"  and  had  demon- 
strated that  "he  would  not  fulfill  his  ethical  responsibility  to  the 
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taxpayers  of  Ohio.  This  was  indication  enough  that  he  was  unfit 
to  hold  the  high  position  he  occupied." 

On  April  20  the  Trustees  heard  Dr.  Bevis's  lengthy  statement 
and  recommendation  as  to  Darling.  In  so  doing  he  traced  the  de- 
velopments in  the  case  since  March  13.  After  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  deliberation,  the  Trustees  voted  unanimously  for  Darling's  dis- 
missal, retroactive  to  April  7.  A  sealed  letter  Darling  sent  to  die 
Board  presenting  his  side  of  the  case  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
official  minutes  which  ran  to  six  and  a  half  printed  pages  on  the 
issue.  In  a  long  statement  announcing  its  action,  the  Board  em- 
phasized that  "The  question  of  Darling's  tenure  is  not  a  legal  one, 
but  rather  one  of  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  an  educator  to- 
ward his  university  and  government,  when  summoned  to  give  in- 
formation as  President  Bevis  so  well  pointed  out  in  his  recom- 
mendation." 

The  Board  statement,  presented  by  Chairman  Gorman, 
stressed  two  other  points:  that  "No  true  American  can  find  fault 
with  the  announced  purpose  of  investigations  by  Congressional 
committees,"  and  that  "The  duty  is  imposed  upon  all  called  to 
testify  that  they  must  testify  truthfully  and  honestly"  except  where 
self-incrimination  might  be  involved.  Neither  of  these  conditions, 
in  the  Board's  view,  applied  in  Darling's  case. 

It  reiterated  its  confidence  "in  the  ability,  integrity  and  loyalty 
of  the  President,  faculty  and  staff  generally."  It  concurred  in  the 
Bevis  report  on  Darling  and  emphasized  that  neither  the  president 
nor  the  Board  "has  in  any  way  abridged  the  basic  principles  of 
academic  freedom."  Finally  it  endorsed  unqualifiedly  also  an 
American  Association  of  Universities  (A.A.U.)  statement  that 
while  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  "is  vital  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  American  system  and  is  essential  to  the  general  welfare," 
condemnation  of  Communism  and  its  adherents  "is  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  readiness  to  curb  social,  political,  or  economic  investi- 
gation and  research.  .  .  ." 

At  a  closed  meeting  on  April  16  meanwhile  the  campus 
A.A.U.P.  chapter  postponed  any  action  on  Darling's  dismissal  un- 
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til  after  probable  investigation  by  a  committee  from  the  national 
A.A.U.P.  Its  Washington  office  asked  for  a  transcript  of  the  April 
2  and  4  Darling  hearings. 

The  Lantern  came  under  strong  lire  from  three  faculty  mem- 
bers for  its  coverage  of  the  local  A.A.U.P.  meeting.  The  trio  criti- 
cized the  story  as  incomplete,  charged  that  quotations  w^ere  lifted 
out  of  context,  and  that  it  was  a  violation  of  confidence.  The  paper 
replied  v^^ith  gusto  in  an  editorial  labeled  "Open  Letter:  Practice 
What  You  Preach."  It  contended  that  its  information,  whWc  in- 
complete, came  "from  reliable  sources  which,  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  issues,  believed  the  information  should  be  pub- 
lished. Information  was  given  us  willingly.  No  confidence  was 
asked;  therefore,  no  confidence  was  violated." 

In  turn  it  criticized  the  A.A.U.P.  chapter  for  withholding  in- 
formation. "We  do  not  question  your  right  to  bolt  your  doors,"  it 
conceded.  "We  can  only  question  the  wisdom  of  your  decision  to 
do  so."  It  pointed  out  that  the  A.A.U.P.  itself  had  urged  Dr.  Bevis 
to  release  the  transcript  of  the  Darling  hearing  and  that  this  was 
done  with  twenty  copies  available  to  the  faculty  through  the  Main 
Library.  It  closed  on  this  note:  "Practice  what  you  preach.  .  .  . 
But  your  actions  of  last  Thursday.  Do  they  measure  up  to  this?" 

Prof.  Cooper,  chapter  president,  protested  "vigorously."  He 
argued  that  the  Lantern  story  repeated  "in  detail  some  of  the  con- 
fidential discussions  of  a  private  organization."  Worse,  he  went 
on,  specific  remarks  "are  attributed  to  individuals  who  were  not 
speaking  for  publication."  He  objected  to  a  "clear  violation  by 
some  person,  but  it  leaves  many  wrong  impressions."  He  argued 
that  apologies  were  in  order. 

Prof.  R.  E.  Mathews  (Law)  took  exception  to  what  he  called 
the  Lanter7i%  apparent  lack  of  ethics  and  to  what  he  regarded  "as 
a  strongly  slanted  piece  of  reporting."  Prof.  Paul  A.  Varg  (his- 
tory), chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee,  objected  to  what 
he  felt  were  unfairness  and  inaccuracy  in  the  story.  Majority  and 
minority  reports  were  presented  by  the  Conference  Committee. 
The  former  spoke  of  "uneasiness"  on  the  part  of  many  faculty 
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members  over  the  Darling  charges  and  "a  widespread  feeling" 
diat  they  were  "not  supported  by  the  evidence  in  the  public  rec- 
ord" and  that  to  proceed  on  them  would  "set  a  precedent  under- 
mining tenure  at  a  critical  point."  It  recommended  that  the  Board 
"reject  these  two  charges  as  a  basis  for  dismissal  unless  further 
investigation  substantiates  them."  But  it  found  that  the  procedures 
Dr.  Bevis  had  followed  were  "acceptable  on  the  whole." 

Since  the  Board  had  not  released  his  memorandum  to  it,  Dar- 
ling himself  gave  it  out  the  day  after  the  Trustees'  meeting.  In 
it  he  accused  Dr.  Bevis  and  the  Board  of  yielding  to  outside  pres- 
sures. He  contended  that  the  two  charges  against  him  of  "gross 
insubordination  to  University  policy"  and  "lack  of  candor  and 
moral  integrity"  were  "flagrant  distortions  of  the  terms  .  .  . 
which  are  used  in  the  tenure  rules."  He  declared  there  was  no 
evidence  in  his  record  to  support  such  charges  and  that  he  had  "a 
legal  right  to  one  year's  notice,  or  in  lieu  of  that,  to  one  year's 
pay." 

He  accused  the  Trustees  of  having  "thoroughly  ignored  the 
faculty"  and  of  having  gone  "counter  to  its  wishes  in  this  matter." 
He  added  that  they  had  disregarded  statements  of  colleagues,  stu- 
dents and  former  students,  and  universities  he  had  served,  "all  of 
whom  have  indeed  attested  to  my  fitness  as  a  scientist  and  teacher 
and  to  my  loyalty.  Rather,  they  have  preferred  to  give  way  to  po- 
litical pressure  and  to  hysteria,  and  by  their  action  .  .  .  have  un- 
dermined the  effectiveness  of  the  teachers  at  Ohio  State  University 
and  have  set  a  serious  precedent  which  deals  a  serious  blow  to 
academic  freedom  throughout  the  nation." 

To  this  the  Lantern  asserted  editorially  that  both  "charges 
against  Dr.  Darling  are  justifiable  charges.  The  undeniable  facts 
of  the  case  presented  only  one  course  to  President  Bevis  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  They  unhesitatingly  took  this  course.  Their 
action  in  the  Darling  case  was  highly  commendable,  above  re- 
proach .  .  .  and  just." 

A  variety  of  other  voices  was  heard.  A  letter  to  the  Lantern 
signed  "Faculty  Member"  hit  at  what  it  called  the  intellectual 
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liberals,  observing  that  they  had  probably  been  "so  busy  reading 
the  Fifth  Amendment  that  they  have  never  read  the  Constitu- 
tion. ..."  A  few  days  later  a  long  letter  from  a  graduate  assistant 
in  sociology  blasted  those  who  supported  the  Darling  decision.  It 
said  the  Lantern  was  in  "the  intellectually  sterile  position  of  an 
Administration  puppet."  Asst.  Prof.  Harvey  Goldberg,  of  history, 
in  a  lengthy  letter  to  the  paper  defended  Darling.  The  next  day 
three  students  did  likewise  in  another  letter. 

The  Student  Senate  made  a  report  along  with  five  recommen- 
dations in  the  Darling  case  which  Chairman  Gorman  presented  at 
the  May  11  Trustees'  meeting.  The  report  was  referred  to  Presi- 
dent Bevis  "for  consideration."  "No  more  important  association 
exists  within  the  University,"  it  asserted,  "than  that  between  stu- 
dent and  instructor,"  adding  that  "the  qualifications,  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  instructor  are  of  primary  concern  to  the 
student  body."  On  this  basis,  it  recommended  that: 

1.  in  the  future  the  University  should  "assume  the  responsibility  for 
obtaining  for  itself  the  facts  in  loyalty  cases  relevant"  to  dismissal. 

2.  in  the  future  faculty  personnel  chosen  by  the  faculty  should  be 
represented  in  decision  making,  an  official  representative  chosen 
by  the  Senate  should  be  a  student  observer  so  that  administrative 
decisions  "may  be  clearly  interpreted  to  the  student  body.  .  .  ." 

3.  if  refusal  to  testify  was  to  be  used  as  grounds  for  the  dismissal  of 
personnel,  this  should  be  so  understood  at  the  time  of  hiring. 

4.  the  Senate  urged  again  that  "definite  criteria  be  set  up  pertaining 
to  responsibilities  of  university  personnel  in  loyalty  issues,  to  rights 
of  academic  freedom,  and  to  grounds  for  dismissal  in  line  with 
these." 

5.  in  all  "important  policy  matters  which  affect  student  life  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  contact  the  president  of  the  Student  Senate 
to  inform  him  of  pending  action  and  outline  university  policy." 

Similarly,  Gorman  at  the  June  8  Board  meeting  presented  a 
statement  from  the  Cincinnati  chapter  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  on  the  Darling  dismissal.  The  Board  minutes  said 
merely  that  it  was  "received  and  ordered  filed." 
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3.  The  H.U.A.C.  Hearings 

May  came  and  went  but  the  H.U.A.C.  subcommittee  hearings 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Columbus  on  May  18,  19,  and  20  were  de- 
layed until  June.  In  the  meantime  there  was  a  related  activity  in 
the  legislature.  Four  subversive  control  bills  were  introduced 
there.  One  was  to  provide  a  special  assistant  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral to  take  over  the  work  of  the  Ohio  Un-American  Activities 
Commission  which  was  to  expire  in  January,  1954.  A  second  was 
aimed  at  preventing  members  of  subversive  groups  from  obtain- 
ing any  license  issued  in  Ohio.  A  third  provided  for  the  discharge 
of  state  employees  refusing  to  testify  at  investigations,  and  the 
fourth  for  the  dismassal  of  public  employees  who  "knowingly  re- 
tain" membership  in  subversive  groups.  This  last  had  been  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

Eighteen  members  of  the  University  Religious  Council  op- 
posed this  proposed  legislation.  But  the  hantern  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  measures  "would  offer  assurance"  that  the  Commission's 
work  would  be  continued  and  "that  the  net  would  be  drawn  a  bit 
more  tightly  about  those  who  would  destroy  our  way  of  life." 

Early  in  June  it  was  announced  that  the  H.U.A.C.  would  look 
further  into  the  Darling  case  at  hearings  to  begin  June  17  in 
Columbus.  In  anticipation  of  this  the  hantern  urged:  "To  who- 
ever may  be  subpoenaed  we  hope  you  don't  remain  silent  behind 
flimsy  claims  that  you're  a  defender  of  academic  freedom.  Just 
answer  the  questions  truthfully." 

The  Darling  case  reached  its  climax  June  17  and  18  in  the  hear- 
ing room  of  the  State  Office  Building  before  a  nationwide  tele- 
vision audience.  A  3-man  subcommittee  of  the  H.U.A.C,  under 
Rep.  Gordon  Scherer,  of  Ohio,  questioned  Darling,  his  wife, 
Barbara,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Florence  Webster  but  for  the  most 
part  they  "took"  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Darling  found  refuge  in 
it  sixty-six  times  and  his  wife  twenty-two. 

But  Mrs.  Bella  V.  Dodd,  a  confessed  ex-Communist,  and  Mrs. 
Berniece  "Toby"  Baldwin,  an  F.B.I,  informer  on  the  Communist 
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Party  in  Michigan,  testified  differently.  Mrs.  Baldwin  said  she 
recognized  Mrs.  Webster  as  a  party  member  and  had  met  Mrs. 
Darhng  at  the  Michigan  state  convention  of  the  party  in  1944.  But 
she  knew  about  Darling  in  any  such  connection  only  through 
hearsay,  she  added. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearing,  meanwhile,  the  subcommittee 
took  pains  to  clear  Profs.  Nielsen  and  Williams  of  any  taint  of 
connection  with  Communism  left  by  Darling's  perverse  refusal, 
in  the  Washington  hearings,  to  say  whether  they  were  Commu- 
nists. Rep.  Scherer  noted  that  Darling  did  a  grave  injustice  to  both 
of  his  colleagues  by  refusing  to  answer  this  question.  He  then  read 
into  the  record  a  statement  which  emphasized,  in  part:  "Our  staff 
has  carefully  checked  the  Committee's  record  and  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  it  has  found  nothing  which  might  in  any  way  re- 
flect upon  the  loyalty,  integrity,  or  professional  abilities  of  these 
two  Ohio  State  professors." 

Mrs.  Darling  was  called  to  the  stand  first.  She  was  asked 
whether  she  knew  a  Thomas  F.  X.  Dombroski,  identified  later  as 
a  Communist  editor.  At  this  point  she  invoked  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment and  did  likewise  with  twenty-one  more  queries.  She  empha- 
sized that  she  was  not  a  member  "of  a  party  advocating  force  or 
violence."  She  insisted  also  that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  whether 
the  Communist  Party  advocated  such  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Darling,  after  responding  to  questions  as  to  his  employment 
and  educational  background,  refused  to  answer  others  put  to  him, 
with  one  major  exception.  He  replied  emphatically  "No"  when 
asked  whether  he  had  ever  received  funds  from  the  Communist 
Party.  But  he  declined  to  answer  when  he  was  queried  as  to 
whether  he  had  ever  given  any  funds  to  that  party.  Darling  called 
the  committee  a  "political  inquisition." 

Chairman  Scherer  introduced  testimony  taken  under  oath 
May  25  and  27  from  Dr.  Charles  A.  Gainor,  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Bush,  of  Harvard,  and  Edward  R. 
Gewirtz.  All  three  were  at  Michigan  State  when  Darling  was 
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there.  Bush  and  Gainor  told  of  having  been  at  meetings  there, 
often  attended  by  DarHng  they  said,  at  which  Hterature  pubhshed 
by  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Young  Communist  League 
(Y.C.L.)  was  discussed.  Bush  called  Darling  "the  dominant  per- 
son .  .  .  the  authority  on  a  number  of  things." 

When  Darling  was  asked  whether  he  knew  Gainor  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Y.C.L.  at  Michigan  State  "and  that  he  was  second  in 
command  to  you,"  he  again  declined  to  answer.  Gewirtz,  who  cor- 
rected papers  for  Darling  at  Michigan  State,  pictured  him  as  a 
sort  of  supreme  court  of  the  Communist  apparatus  there  and  put 
members  straight  on  the  party  line.  Queried  about  this,  Darling 
again  declined  to  answer.  Similar  testimony  had  been  obtained 
from  three  or  four  odier  witnesses  but  as  to  this  Darling  remained 
silent. 

Next  the  subcommittee  called  Mrs.  Webster.  She,  too,  refused 
to  answer  any  questions  aimed  at  bringing  out  whether  she  had 
been  active  in  the  Communist  Party.  She  declined  to  answer  also 
when  asked  whether  she  knew  Mrs.  Baldwin.  The  latter  then  took 
the  stand  and,  as  noted,  under  oath  testified  that  Mrs.  Webster 
was  a  party  member  and  said  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Darling  at  the 
1944  Michigan  party  convention. 

The  net  of  the  hearings  was  that:  Darling  refused  to  refute  or 
confirm  the  testimony  of  others  that  he  had  been  a  Y.C.L.  mem- 
ber; Mrs.  Darling  and  her  sister,  in  effect,  were  identified  as  Com- 
munist Party  members  by  Mrs.  Baldwin ;  the  subcommittee,  while 
linking  Darling  with  party  activities,  had  not  shown  him  to  be  a 
member;  Darling  was  inconsistent  in  his  replies  to  the  questions 
about  giving  funds  or  receiving  them  from  the  party.  As  editor 
Don  Weaver,  of  the  Columbus  Citizen,  put  it:  "They  wouldn't 
say  yes;  they  wouldn't  say  no." 

4.  The  National  A.A.U.P. 

The  issue  of  academic  freedom  raised  in  connection  with  the 
dismissal  of  Dr.  Darling  in  the  spring  of  1953  erupted  anew  in 
March,  1956  when  a  special  committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
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tion  of  University  Professors  (A.A.U.P.)  recommended  diat  die 
University  be  placed  on  its  list  of  "censured  institutions."  It  was 
one  of  five  so  charged.  In  the  Darling  affair,  specifically,  the  com- 
mittee accused  the  University  of  acting  contrary  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  academic  freedom. 

Just  before  this  columnist  Walter  Winchell  v^^as  reported  to 
have  commented  in  a  telecast  that  "Red  leaders  in  Ohio  are 
plotting  a  powerful  youth  movement  at  Ohio  State  University. 
The  F.B.I,  knows  the  entire  story."  University  authorities  made  a 
calm  denial  of  Winchell's  unfounded  statement  and  no  one  took 
him  seriously. 

But  the  A.A.U.P.  committee  action  was  something  else.  The 
censure  was  recommended  for  adoption  at  the  A.A.U.P.  national 
convention  April  (y-l  at  St.  Louis.  It  brought  these  prompt  results: 
adoption  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  a  statement  from  Dr.  Bevis 
replying  to  the  A.A.U.P.  position,  involvement  of  the  campus 
A.A.U.P.  chapter,  and  a  personal  appearance  April  5  before  the 
A.A.U.P.  Council  by  Vice  President  Heimberger  to  point  out  the 
fallacies  in  the  A.A.U.P.  position  and  to  urge  the  association  not 
to  adopt  the  censure  resolution.  His  efforts  were  in  vain.  The 
campus  chapter  instructed  its  delegates  to  the  meeting  to  protest 
the  national  procedure  followed.  The  Student  Senate  also  injected 
itself  into  the  matter. 

Word  of  the  A.A.U.P.  committee's  action  reached  the  campus 
in  a  press  association  dispatch  on  March  22.  By  the  time  the 
Trustees  met  in  regular  session  April  9  the  mischief  had  been  done 
and  the  University  was  branded.  The  Bevis  reply  to  the  A.A.U.P. 
committee  recommendation,  as  well  as  the  long  Heimberger  ad- 
dress to  the  Council,  were  made  part  of  the  April  9,  1956  Board 
minutes.  The  Heimberger  remarks  alone  fill  seven  printed  pages. 

The  A.A.U.P.  action  to  censure  grew  out  of  the  committee's 
study  of  "Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure  in  the  Quest  for  Na- 
tional Security"  from  1948  through  1956.  In  the  case  of  Ohio  State 
the  specific  recommendation  was  based  mainly  upon  the  Darling 
case  but  the  report  cited  also  the  University's  teacher's  oath  of  1948 
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and  the  speaker's  rule  of  1951.  These  showed,  it  said,  that  the 
campus  administration  had  been  "led  into  other  measures  inimi- 
cal to  academic  freedom  and  tenure  by  its  zeal  to  exclude  Com- 
munists and  persons  suspected  of  Communism."  It  admitted, 
however,  that  the  creation  of  the  Faculty  Advisory  Committee  in 
1954  was  "a  constructive  development." 

The  report  conceded  the  "teacher's  obligation  to  inform  his 
institution  of  matters  in  which  it  had  a  legitimate  interest,  includ- 
ing possible  Communist  affiliations."  Yet  it  contended  that  in  dis- 
missal proceedings  action  should  be  based  upon  the  teacher's  total 
record. 

Three  days  before  the  national  convention  the  campus 
A.A.U.P.  chapter,  as  noted,  voted  to  instruct  its  delegates  to  oppose 
the  censure  recommendation.  This  was  on  the  ground  of  the  pro- 
cedure followed  by  the  special  national  committee.  At  the  same 
time  the  chapter  "reaffirmed  its  support  of  the  basic  principles  of 
academic  freedom." 

Although  the  committee  had  corresponded  with  the  adminis- 
tration it  did  not  visit  the  campus  and  its  inquiry  into  the  Darling 
affair  was  remote  and  one-sided.  In  his  statement  of  protest,  ap- 
proved unanimously  April  9  by  the  Trustees,  Dr.  Bevis  made  two 
points:  that  the  finding  was  published  "without  notice,  without 
hearing,  and  without  knowledge  of  many  important  facts."  He 
rejected  the  committee's  contention  that  "dismissal  of  a  faculty 
member  for  membership  in  the  Communist  Party  taken  by  itself 
is  not  warranted." 

On  the  second  point,  his  statement  continued: 

The  Ohio  State  University  takes  issue  with  this  premise.  There  is 
no  longer  any  reasonable  doubt  that  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  are  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  by  force,  if  necessary. 

Furthermore,  no  Party  member  is  free  to  hold  or  express  thoughts 
or  opinions  at  variance  with  the  current  Party  line. 

In  our  judgment,  therefore,  no  Party  member  is  fit  to  become  or  to 
remain  a  professor  in  a  State  University. 

This  is  the  basic  issue.  Upon  it  we  take  our  stand. 
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In  a  companion  resolution  drawn  up  by  its  four  attorney  mem- 
bers and  adopted  unanimously,  the  Board  likewise  rejected 
"emphatically"  the  A.A.U.P.  premise  that  dismissal  because  of 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  was  not  warranted  and  it 
commended  "the  action  taken  by  Ohio  State  faculty  members 
with  respect  to  the  proposal  of  censure." 

It  concluded: 

There  are  no  facts  before  the  board  which  would  justify  recon- 
sideration of  the  DarHng  case.  The  decision  there  was  reached  by  the 
Board  after  hearing  and  consideration  of  all  the  facts  and  is  hereby 
affirmed. 

Besides  Heimberger,  Profs.  Howard  Pincus,  president  of  the 
campus  A.A.U.P.  chapter,  and  H.  Gordon  Hullfish,  of  its  execu- 
tive committee,  helped  to  present  Ohio  State's  case  before  the 
Council.  Heimberger  recalled  that  he  had  been  affiliated  with  the 
A.A.U.P.  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  took  exception  to  the  com- 
mittee report  on  two  counts:  the  recommendation  of  censure  for 
Ohio  State,  and  especially  the  new  proposal  "to  deny  flatly  the 
right  of  any  institution  to  dismiss  a  faculty  member  for  the  sole 
reason  that  he  is  an  avowed  Communist."  He  noted  that  there 
was  no  disapproval  if  a  college  refused  to  hire  a  person  because 
he  was  a  Communist.  "By  what  strange  logic,"  he  demanded,  "is 
it  proper  to  refuse  to  employ  a  Communist  but  .  .  .  praiseworthy 
to  allow  one  to  continue  to  teach  once  he  has  been  appointed,  wit- 
tingly or  otherwise  ?" 

If  the  association  adopted  this  new  policy  he  predicted  three 
results :  one,  that  the  governing  boards  of  colleges  and  universities 
would  "get  their  backs  up"  and  the  faculty  member  would 
"emerge  with  less  freedom  than  he  has  now";  second,  legislative 
bodies  would  "almost  certainly  take  a  new  interest  in  this  phase 
of  academic  affairs";  and  third,  "and  most  damaging  of  all,  many 
administrators  will  feel  compelled  to  use  excessive  caution  in 
making  initial  appointments"  at  the  expense  of  "sincere  non- 
Communist  liberals." 
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Next  he  reviewed  the  steps  in  arriving  at  the  recommendation 
to  censure  Ohio  State.  The  A.A.U.P.  committee  held  its  first  meet- 
ing on  October  29.  It  was  known  that  the  University  was  being 
investigated  but,  as  he  remarked,  "apparently  you  did  not  feel 
that  either  due  process  or  common  courtesy  required  you  to  tell 
us."  It  was  learned  later,  he  added,  that  not  even  die  president  of 
the  Ohio  State  chapter  was  informed. 

On  January  19,  1956  Prof.  Ralph  F.  Fuchs,  secretary  of  the 
A.A.U.P.,  sent  Dr.  Bevis  confidential  copies  of  the  tentative  drafts 
of  the  committee's  general  statement  and  of  the  one  pertaining  to 
Ohio  State.  The  year  before,  Heimberger  said  he  had  learned  in- 
directly that  a  committee  was  to  investigate  Ohio  State  and  he  had 
so  informed  Dr.  Bevis.  The  latter  asked  "whether  our  records 
were  in  shape  for  proper  use  by  the  committee,"  but  no  further 
word  ever  came,  Heimberger  went  on,  "until  it  was  all  over  and 
we  learned  that  we  had  been  tried  and  found  guilty." 

The  first  reaction  on  the  campus  was  one  of  disbelief  and  then 
of  disillusionment,  Heimberger  said.  The  draft  of  the  Fuchs  re- 
port was  shown  only  to  the  Trustees  and  to  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Advisory  Committee.  The  latter  drafted  a  letter  of  protest. 
Fuchs,  in  a  3^2  page  letter,  explained  that  the  committee's  find- 
ings, in  Heimberger's  words,  were  based  "on  the  record  of  what 
was  publicly  known."  The  University  had  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  correct  factual  errors  and  Fuchs  had  also  offered  to 
try  to  arrange  for  a  personal  visit  by  a  committee  representative. 
But  as  Heimberger  said,  Dr.  Bevis  rejected  this  on  the  ground 
that  "such  a  last-minute  conference  after  a  decision  had  been 
reached  could  not  be  accepted  in  any  way  as  a  substitute  for  the 
fair  hearing  which  .  .  .  should  have  been  called  in  the  first 
place."* 

Even  so,  the  final  report  on  Ohio  State  before  the  Council  was 
"considerably  different"  from  the  tentative  draft  because  there 

•In  July,  1960  Heimberger  told  the  writer  he  had  had  letters  from  two  members 
of  the  A.A.U.P.  committee  saying  that  they  had  not  seen  the  adverse  report  before 
it  was  presented. 
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were  "errors  of  fact  and  serious  omissions"  in  the  original  report. 
Heimberger  called  attention  to  serious  weaknesses  in  the  report 
and  in  the  committee's  stand.  The  full  facts  might  easily  have 
been  ascertained,  he  emphasized,  "if  the  slightest  respect  had  been 
given  to  die  standards  of  due  process  and  fair  hearing  which  this 
Association  has  so  often  proclaimed." 

He  questioned  also  why  the  new  A.A.U.P.  stand  on  Commu- 
nist teachers  should  now  be  applied  to  a  case  decided  three  years 
earlier.  He  stressed  the  committe's  failure  to  make  any  effort  to 
learn  the  full  and  up-to-date  facts  concerning  the  status  of  the 
speaker's  rule  and  other  matters  on  the  campus.  He  pointed  to  the 
committee's  speed  in  investigating  "very  complex  situations"  in 
eighteen  colleges  and  universities  and  in  having  its  report  ready 
for  mailing — all  in  less  than  three  months. 

He  declared  that  he  was  not  there  "to  plead  for  mercy"  nor  to 
ask  for  "a  whitewash  of  the  administration,"  but  he  accused  the 
committee  of  "completely  and  brazenly  abandoning  much"  that 
the  A.A.U.P.  had  "stood  for  with  courage,  pride,  and  effectiveness 
in  former  years."  He  closed  on  this  note: 


The  only  sanction  which  this  Association  has  is  its  ability  to  com- 
mand the  attention  and  respect  of  thoughtful  persons  throughout 
America.  If  you,  as  members  of  this  Council,  give  your  approval  to 
this  report  you  will  have  forfeited  all  right  to  speak  and  be  listened 
to  in  matters  of  due  process,  fair  hearing  and  proper  decision.  When 
the  facts  are  widely  known,  you  will  have  earned  the  scorn  of  many 
who  now  look  to  you  with  respect,  if  not  always  in  full  agreement.  I 
shall  be  in  that  company  because  you  will  have  given  me  no  other 
choice. 

The  administration  of  Ohio  State  University  is  not  on  trial  today. 
We  have  already  been  convicted  in  secret  and  with  no  semblance  of 
due  process  and  a  fair  hearing  of  all  relevant  facts.  Our  punishment 
has  already  been  meted  out  and  it  is  now  beyond  the  power  of  you  or 
anyone  else  to  give  redress. 

It  is  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  which 
stands  trial  today.  At  stake  are  its  good  name  and  its  right  to  be 
heard  with  respect  in  the  years  ahead.  You,  alone,  must  make  the 
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decision  whether  this  Association  will  now  abandon  the  principles 
which  it  has  so  long  proclaimed  and  so  vigorously  defended. 

Prof.  Hullfish,  in  his  remarks  to  tlie  Council,  argued  that  the 
A.A.U.P.  resolution  of  censure  manifested  "no  spirit  of  generosity 
or  fairness."  But  after  the  covering  resolution  was  adopted,  the 
Association  noted  that  "substantial  progress"  had  been  shown  at 
Ohio  State,  California  and  Temple  after  the  cases  against  them 
arose.  It  recommended  that  their  administrations  take  action  to 
remove  "the  censure  as  quickly  as  possible." 

The  Student  Senate  condemned  the  A.A.U.P.  censure.  It  reg- 
istered an  official  protest  through  a  letter  to  the  A.A.U.P.  Near  the 
end  of  April  the  latter  replied  to  the  Senate  in  what  seemed  like  a 
curious  distinction.  It  insisted  that  the  censure  was  "not  of  the 
University  nor  of  any  of  the  individuals  connected  with  it,  but,  in 
an  impersonal  sense,  of  the  administration  on  account  of  condi- 
tions which,  in  the  association's  view,  conflict  with  certain  require- 
ments essential  to  healthy  academic  education."  The  reply  bore 
the  signature  of  Fuchs. 

A  statement  released  by  Prof.  Pincus  said  the  A.A.U.P.  did 
"not  condone  employment  of  members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
nor  does  it  object  to  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  in  higher  education 
because  of  his  conduct  or  qualities  as  a  Communist."  It  insisted, 
however,  that  it  was  a  violation  of  both  academic  freedom  and 
tenure  to  dismiss  a  man  merely  for  exercising  his  constitutional 
rights. 

Fuchs  made  a  lengthy  reply  in  the  May,  1956  Alumni  Monthly 
to  Vice  President  Heimberger's  presentation  on  the  Darling  case 
before  the  A.A.U.P.  In  essence,  Fuchs  disagreed  with  the  Ohio 
State  point  of  view.  He  contended  that  the  association's  action  in- 
voking censure  against  the  University  was  justified  and  that  the 
procedure  followed  was  quite  regular. 

So  ended  the  Darling  affair,  long  drawn  out,  troublesome  and 
complex.  Darling  left  for  other  parts — Canada,  it  was  said — and 
in  time  the  A.A.U.P.  removed  the  stigma  of  censure  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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THE  ANNUAL  AND  SPECIAL  REPORTS 

Y  LONGSTANDING  law  and  custom  an  Annual  Report  to  the 
governor  is  required  of  the  University.  Technically  this  is 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees  but  traditionally  is  prepared  by 
the  president,  or  by  someone  for  him,  and  goes  to  the  current 
Board  chairman  for  transmission  to  the  governor.  With  one  ex- 
ception the  series  is  continuous  from  1870  through  1952  and,  de- 
spite differences  in  format,  in  some  ways  tells  the  year-to-year 
story  of  the  University's  progress  better  than  any  other  single  of- 
ficial source.  The  lone  exception  was  the  1912  report  which  was 
lost  somehow  and  no  copy  can  be  found. 

There  were  variants,  however,  in  the  case  of  President  Bevis. 
His  report  for  1940,  his  first  year  in  the  presidency,  followed  the 
old  lengthy  format.  In  it  he  noted  that  he  had  only  been  on  the 
campus  for  five  months.  By  the  next  year  he  streamlined  the  re- 
port to  pamphlet  form,  reducing  it  from  153  to  50  pages.  This  he 
continued  through  1952  but  for  some  reason  never  explained  and 
despite  the  legal  requirement,  no  such  reports  were  issued  for  the 
last  four  Bevis  years.  In  1957  the  Fawcett  administration  resumed 
the  Annual  Report  series. 

The  essence  of  what  occurred  between  1940  and  1945  has  been 
told  in  Vol.  VIII,  Part  1,  The  Bevis  Administration.  A  running 
account  can  be  distilled  from  the  next  seven  Annual  Reports  for 
the  years  1946  through  1952,  inclusive,  although  with  some  un- 
avoidable overlapping. 

In  addition,  from  time  to  time  Dr.  Bevis  issued  other  state- 
ments reviewing  the  year  or  assessing  the  campus  situation  of  the 
moment.  These  were  made  to  the  Faculty  Council,  to  the  general 
faculty  and,  in  1950,  at  the  Sunset  Supper.  In  June,  1951,  when 
new  Trustees  were  on  the  Board,  he  even  reviewed  the  record  of 
the  past  twenty  years. 
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Dr.  Bevis  began  the  Annual  Report  for  1945-46  with  the  com- 
ment tliat  "The  No.  1  event  in  the  hfe  of  Ohio  State  University 
in  1945  and  continuing  into  19^6  was  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
transformations  which  it  started."  The  essence  of  the  story,  he 
added,  was  "mainly  that  of  the  transition  on  the  campus  from 
war  to  peace."  The  nub  of  this,  of  course,  was  the  return  of  vet- 
erans and  the  fact  that  the  University  "threw  literally  all  of  its  re- 
sources and  facilities  into  meeting  '  their  needs. 

He  went  on  in  this  vein: 

Out  of  this  transition  has  come  a  bigger  University  in  the  size  of 
its  facilities  and  in  the  scope  of  its  plans  and  visions  of  service  to  the 
youth  and  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  Much  that  was  tried  as  an 
emergency  to  meet  the  unprecedented  situation  has  been  found  good 
and  been  made  a  permanent  part  of  our  system. 

The  University  has  discovered  that  for  the  most  part  veterans 
bring  a  new  seriousness  of  purpose  and  high  scholarship  level  to  the 
campus.  They  proved  to  be  better  students  than  the  usual  student 
group  coming  directly  from  high  school  to  college,  and  individually 
they  returned  to  do  better  work  than  before. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  staff  that  the  University  was  able  to  "re- 
tool" so  speedily  for  its  peacetime  job.  The  reconversion  compares 
favorably  with  the  changes  in  industry,  and  reflects  the  many  months 
of  planning  which  had  preceded  the  end  of  the  war. 

He  had  praise  also  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Trustees,  and  for 
the  understanding  of  the  governor  and  legislature  as  to  the  Uni- 
versity's financial  needs.  He  noted  that  in  their  individual  reports 
the  deans  were  "justly  proud"  of  the  record  of  achievements  of 
their  respective  colleges. 

"Our  gratification  in  having  done  so  much  in  the  first  hectic 
months  after  the  war's  end,"  he  wrote  in  conclusion,  "is  tempered 
by  the  knowledge  that  it  was  still  not  quite  enough.  .  .  ." 

But  the  problems  were  statewide  and  the  governor  named  a 
committee  with  Dr.  Bevis  as  chairman  to  study  the  over-all  prob- 
lem. As  he  noted  in  the  report,  the  committee  "began  to  function 
immediately,  and  the  results  are  well  known  to  the  people  of 
Ohio " 
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Trustees  and  top  administration  (1954-55)  standing,  L.  to  R.,  Sen.  James  W.  Huffman,  Gen. 
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In  conclusion,  Dr.  Bevis  stressed  the  rapid  changes  on  the 
campus  as  a  result  of  the  sudden  end  of  the  war  in  August,  1945. 
On  V-J  Day  there  were  only  4732  students  on  the  campus  but 
within  seven  months  there  were  16,148,  "a  new  record."  He  called 
"the  surge  of  returning  veterans"  to  the  campus  unequalled  in 
Ohio  and  within  a  few  months,  he  noted,  "21  per  cent  of  all  the 
veterans  in  universities  and  colleges  in  Ohio  were  at  Ohio  State." 
He  went  on : 

Problems  of  housing  and  classroom  spaces,  shortages  of  faculty, 
textbooks  and  equipment  were  pressing.  A  Council  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  was  formed,  and  a  Veterans'  Information  Center  established 
in  the  Administration  Building,  to  strengthen  the  service  to  veterans. 

In  view  of  the  demands  caused  by  the  enrollment  upsurge  the 
University  carried  its  plea  for  additional  funds  for  faculty  and  main- 
tenance to  the  General  Assembly.  It  also  sought  federal  funds  with 
which  to  build  family  housing  for  married  veterans.  .  .  . 

Classrooms  were  used  to  capacity  every  hour  of  the  day.  Addi- 
tional teachers  were  recruited,  among  them  being  retired  faculty 
members,  former  instructors  .  .  .  and  wives  of  faculty  members  who 
were  former  teachers. 

As  the  year  ended,  he  pointed  out,  the  legislature  was  in  spe- 
cial session  to  "consider  the  emergency  financial  needs"  of  the 
state  universities.  Within  a  short  time,  as  noted,  it  appropriated 
additional  funds,  of  which  $1,993,564  went  to  Ohio  State  to  help 
out  during  the  remainder  of  1945-46. 

Dr.  Bevis  discussed  some  of  the  post-war  problems  facing  the 
University  at  the  June  4,  1946  Faculty  Council  meeting.  One  item 
he  dwelt  upon  as  reflecting  the  great  growth  in  predictable  en- 
rollment was  the  increased  numbers  on  Ohio  campuses.  Before 
World  War  II,  he  said,  fifty-two  Ohio  colleges  had  a  combined 
enrollment  of  53,000,  As  of  mid-1946  the  total  was  estimated  at 
117,000. 

In  a  year-end  review  on  January  3,  1946,  President  Bevis  pre- 
dicted that  1946  would  be  a  "challengingly  critical  one"  in  the  life 
of  the  University.  He  foresaw,  among  other  things,  a  new  enroll- 
ment record.  "The  depressing  thing  about  it  all,"  he  commented, 
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"is  that  many  of  those  who  cannot  be  admitted  or  housed  are  re- 
turned veterans — even  though  v^^e  endeavor  to  give  them  every 
preference.  .  .  ." 

Looking  back,  he  remarked  on  various  matters.  One  was  that 
16,000  students  or  former  students  had  been  in  miUtary  service, 
and  more  than  600  lost  their  Uves.  "Their  University  training  en- 
hanced their  usefulness  to  their  country,"  he  remarked,  "proving 
once  more  that  the  Land-Grant  State  university  is  a  reservoir  and 
an  arsenal  of  democracy  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  peace." 

In  the  spring  of  1946,  to  repeat.  Governor  Lausche  named 
President  Bevis  to  head  a  commission  to  survey  Ohio's  colleges 
and  universities  to  determine  whether  they  could  make  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  their  facilities  in  the  next  few  years.  Dr.  Bevis  ap- 
pointed Prof.  D.  Luther  Evans,  philosophy,  to  make  the  actual 
survey,  including  an  effort  to  learn  how  many  Ohio  high  school 
seniors  were  planning  to  go  to  college  and,  if  so,  where. 

1946^7 

In  reviewing  1946-47  for  the  Annual  Report,  Dr.  Bevis  stuck 
pretty  closely  to  the  cold  facts:  a  record  total  enrollment  of  31,596 
as  against  22,169  for  the  previous  year;  an  emergency  appropria- 
tion of  nearly  %2  million  in  July,  1946,  followed  by  record  appro- 
priations of  $41,172,700  for  die  1947-48  biennium.  Of  diis  last, 
$18,641,000  was  for  "A"  and  "B"— additions  and  betterments— 
which  meant  additions  to  buildings  or  badly  needed  new  build- 
ings. 

By  agreement  in  the  Inter-University  Council,  fees  were  in- 
creased from  $20  to  $30  a  quarter,  as  of  October  1,  1947,  with  out- 
of-state  fees  up  from  $50  to  $75.  Early  in  1947  the  first  units  in  the 
River  Rd.  Dormitories  were  completed.  Work  was  progressing 
meanwhile  on  152  units  for  married  veterans. 

Creation  of  an  Ohio  State  University  Housing  Commission 
paved  the  way  for  "future  long-range  expansion  of  the  Univer- 
sity's permanent  housing,  dining  hall  and  recreational  facilities 
for  the  students  and  staff."  This  was  on  a  self-liquidating  basis. 
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The  law  specified  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  presi- 
dent and  the  business  manager  as  members. 

"In  a  year  marked  by  the  greatest  demand  on  its  facihties,"  Dr. 
Bevis  wrote  in  the  introduction  to  the  report,  "the  University  saw 
within  the  near  future  the  reahzation  of  the  biggest  building  ex- 
pansion program  in  its  history."  Under  the  heading  of  "The  Vet- 
eran Moves  In,"  he  labeled  it  "a  year  of  accomplishment"  and  "a 
period  of  intensive  planning  for  a  new  era  just  ahead." 

He  commented  on  the  record  Autumn  Quarter,  1946  enroll- 
ment with  more  than  14,000  veterans  "and  a  correspondingly  dif- 
ferent campus.  Baby  carriages  made  their  appearances  on  campus 
walks."  He  called  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  "an  accom- 
plished fact."  It  was  also,  he  said,  "a  year  of  memorable  events." 

He  remarked  that  the  administration  "was  cheered"  by  the 
fine  support  given  by  the  governors  and  legislatures.  Other  favora- 
ble signs  lay  in  the  start  made  on  the  new  Medical  Center,  other 
new  buildings  and  additions,  and  the  declaration  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  proposed  new  Ohio  Union  as  "a  going  project." 

President  Bevis  gave  a  sort  of  "State  of  the  Union"  message  to 
the  general  faculty  at  its  Autumn  Quarter  meeting  at  8  p.m.  Oc- 
tober 7,  1946  in  the  chapel.  He  dealt  with  plans  for  the  future  as 
well  as  current  campus  conditions.  He  touched  on  the  heavy 
campus  traffic  resulting  from  the  record  enrollment  which  he 
thought  was  the  largest  on  any  single  campus  in  the  U.S.,  except 
possibly  Minnesota.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  the  University  "had 
been  able  to  place  all  students  in  classes  and  all  students  were 
housed." 

"Some  few  were  not  satisfied  with  the  available  housing  or 
the  courses,"  he  admitted,  "This  number  was  not  large.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  State  of  Ohio  has  the  college  problem 
well  in  hand.  This  was  done  without  the  establishment  of  any  new 
institutions  by  the  State."  "Eating  facilities  present  an  acute  prob- 
lem," he  commented.  Snack  bars  had  been  established  in  several 
buildings,  "but  lines  are  still  long." 

He  reviewed  the  need  for  more  money  to  operate  the  Univer- 
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sity  and  repeated  how  die  governor  and  the  legislature  had  re- 
sponded to  this.  He  emphasized  that  the  latter  had  given  "the 
University  all  that  it  asked."  He  touched  on  payroll  and  person- 
nel difficulties,  on  football  ticket  distribution,  and  the  controversy 
over  the  continued  use  of  Baker  Hall  by  women  students.  This 
last  issue,  he  commented,  was  "pressed  by  the  Veterans  .  .  .  un- 
til it  reached  the  point  that  the  real  question  was — ^Who  would 
run  the  University  ?  The  law  was  plain  diat  the  Board  of  Trustees 
was  the  governing  body  of  the  University."  He  noted  that  there 
had  been  concern  over  the  University's  teaching  standards  but,  he 
promised,  "there  will  be  no  lowering  of  our  standards." 

In  closing,  he  said  he  regarded  the  campus  as  a  friendly  place, 
and  that  the  faculty  was  "extremely  earnest."  He  congratulated 
it  on  the  way  it  had  "handled  various  difficulties  of  the  war  years," 
but  cautioned  "that  times  ahead  would  not  be  easy." 

Dr.  Bevis  read  that  section  of  his  earlier  report  on  Long  Range 
Plans  for  the  University  dealing  with  "The  Mission  of  the  Uni- 
versity" to  the  Faculty  Council  at  its  November  12,  1946  meeting.* 
He  began  by  saying: 

This  attempt  to  plan  the  next  steps  in  the  life  of  our  University  is 
rooted  in  the  conviction  that  satisfactory  life  in  America  is  vitally  and 
increasingly  dependent  upon  the  continual  development  of  American 
higher  education.  Satisfactory  life  in  the  American  sense  implies 
production  adequate  to  the  people's  wants,  economic  and  political 
organization  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  complex  modern  life, 
and  cultural  ideals  infused  by  spiritual  aspirations  within  the  reach 
of  more  and  more  of  the  people.  This  burden  rests  peculiarly  upon 
American  higher  education  .  .  . 

In  the  list  of  state  supported  universities,  Ohio  State  ranks  high 
...  As  the  chief  university  of  a  diversified  state,  the  catalog  of  its 
offerings  is  broad  and  varied.  With  few  exceptions  the  service  of  its 
departments  is  adequate.  Several  of  its  colleges  compete  for  top  honors 
in  the  nation.  By  state  university  standards  its  faculty  members  are 
well  compensated.  Only  in  the  "key  men"  brackets  is  it  still  at  some 
disadvantage  among  its  competitors. 

•  see  Chapter  X. 
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Ohio  State,  like  other  state  universities,  began  as  a  teaching  insti- 
tution. More  recently,  we  have  realized  that  first  class  teaching  is  pos- 
sible only  in  conjunction  with  the  search  for  new  knowledge,  and 
much  research  of  high  importance  has  been  done  here.  But,  we  have 
only  begun  to  emerge  from  the  institutional  philosophy  that  research 
is  an  incident  of  teaching  to  be  accomplished  in  spare  time.  ...  It  is 
time  that  we  make  the  overt  decision  to  establish  genuine  research  as 
a  prime  and  coordinate  objective  of  University  policy.  Until  this  deci- 
sion is  made  and  implemented  we  shall  not  attain  our  full  university 
stature  .  .  . 

Looking  ahead  nine  months,  Dr.  Bevis  in  a  year-end  statement 
for  1946  foresaw  an  Autumn  Quarter,  1947  enrollment  of  27,000. 
(It  proved  to  be  25,403).  "The  main  thing,"  he  added,  "was  to 
fulfill  Ohio  State's  pledge  to  accept  every  qualified  Ohioan  who 
might  knock  at  its  doors.  That  has  been  done."  With  few  excep- 
tions, he  called  the  veterans  "serious-minded,  hard  workers." 

1947^8 

In  the  seventy-eighth  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1948,  Dr.  Bevis  called  it  "A  Year  of  Fruition."  On  the  eve  of  its 
seventy-fifth  anniversary,  he  noted  that  it  was  not  only  a  year  of 
continued  record  enrollment  but  one  in  which  it  "began  construc- 
tion in  the  greatest  phase  of  the  expansion  of  its  physical  facili- 
ties." During  the  year  ground  was  broken  for  the  new  home  of 
the  School  of  Music,  the  first  new  major  item,  and  for  the  Medical 
Center.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  he  added,  "prospects  were  that  the 
entire  program  of  twelve  new  buildings  and  additions  to  three 
others  would  be  under  contract." 

Yet  even  with  the  appropriation  of  some  $18.6  million  for  con- 
struction, he  emphasized,  "we  knew  the  task  was  far  from  com- 
plete." Plans  for  other  major  additions  were  taking  shape:  new 
centers  for  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine  west  of  the  Olen- 
tangy,  and  an  "adequate"  Law  building  fronting  High  St.  south 
of  13th  Ave.  Still  other  physical  plant  improvements  began  to 
emerge  into  the  planning  stage  a  little  later.  "Regrets  at  the  inade- 
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quacy  of  many  of  our  facilities,"  Dr.  Bevis  commented,  "were 
eased  by  the  knowledge  that  the  fulfillment  of  our  expansion 
plans  was  under  way."  (This  Annual  Report,  incidentally,  made 
no  mention  of  the  difficulties  over  the  speaker's  rule.) 

At  the  opening  Faculty  Council  meeting  October  14,  1947  Dr. 
Bevis  discussed  the  general  problems  confronting  the  University. 
Since  he  came  to  the  campus  in  1940,  he  commented,  "we  had 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  expectancy"  and  each  year  had  "brought 
a  new  phase  in  a  changing  pattern."  First,  was  the  approach  of 
World  War  II,  then  the  war,  next  reconversion  and  the  veterans' 
bulge.  "Last  year  our  principal  concern,"  he  added,  "was  with  the 
unprecedented  numbers.  This  year,  with  the  enrollment  even 
larger,  we  find  many  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  it  have 
been  met." 

For  one  thing,  the  University's  financial  resources  were  "con- 
siderably greater."  He  called  this  "a  tribute  to  the  faith  of  the 
people  of  Ohio  in  higher  education."  The  biennial  appropriation 
had  now  reached  about  $80  million  which  was  about  double  the 
amount  provided  in  the  previous  biennium  which,  in  turn,  was 
about  twice  that  of  the  one  before  it.  He  said  that  the  most  pressing 
calls  were  for  space. 

Housing  had  improved  although  it  was  "not  so  good  as  we 
would  like  to  see  it."  The  capacity  for  feeding  had  been  increased 
greatly.  He  congratulated  Vice  President  Davis  and  the  deans  on 
the  number  and  caliber  of  faculty  additions,  and  remarked,  "We 
are  in  the  greatest  bull  market  for  teachers  that  has  ever  existed," 

He  gave  the  book  value  of  the  present  plant  as  $24  million  but 
said  that  as  much  as  $26  million  in  new  construction  was  about  to 
begin.  "For  several  years  the  emergency  character  of  our  prob- 
lems," he  commented,  "has  obscured  the  long-range  view.  The 
planning  for  the  physical  changes  has  not  been  for  the  immediate 
future  only."  He  foresaw  that  before  long  the  veterans'  bulge 
"will  have  run  out"  and  enrollments  might  be  smaller.  "In  pre- 
senting the  University's  case  off  the  campus,"  he  went  on,  "gross 
enrollments  play  a  part  out  of  proportion  with  their  real  impor- 
tance. We  must  be  conservative  in  our  predictions." 
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Dr.  Bevis  covered  much  of  this  same  ground  in  his  remarks  be- 
fore a  general  faculty  meeting  November  19,  1947  in  the  chapel. 
As  evidence  of  changing  times,  he  reported  that  a  recent  survey 
by  the  dean  of  women  disclosed  that  about  5000  students  were 
married  and  that  250  of  the  wives  were  veterans  themselves.  He 
repeated  that  there  were  probably  more  students  on  the  campus 
than  on  any  other  single  campus  in  the  nation. 

"We  are  doing  some  things  better  this  year,"  he  reported. 
Housing  conditions  were  more  satisfactory  but  "the  big  problem" 
was  in  the  housing  of  married  students  and  for  younger  faculty 
members.  "The  greatest  source  of  satisfaction,"  he  said  in  closing, 
"is  in  the  2600  members  of  the  teaching  force.  The  ratio  of  Faculty 
to  students  is  a  little  better  than  one  in  ten,  which  is  about  the 
same  as  before  the  war.  A  critical  study  of  the  quality  of  the  fac- 
ulty shows  that  it  has  improved  since  1940." 

In  his  remarks  at  the  Spring  Quarter  general  faculty  meeting 
May  13,  1948,  Dr.  Bevis  dealt  with  three  main  points:  salaries  and 
budgets,  the  Trustee  ruling  on  political  meetings  on  the  campus, 
and  long  range  plans.  On  the  first,  he  cited  the  more  favorable 
financial  position  of  the  University,  This  stemmed,  he  said,  from 
the  increased  enrollment,  from  a  surplus  in  the  state  treasury,  and 
from  the  confidence  of  the  state  administration  in  the  University. 

"We  are  at  a  time,"  he  pointed  out,  "when  it  is  hoped  that  our 
emphasis  can  shift  from  size  to  quality.  It  is  probably  better  to 
give  less  service  but  better  service  with  a  highly  qualified  staff  than 
to  give  more  service  of  poor  quality.  If  this  shift  cannot  be  made 
now,  we  may  lose  the  opportunity  for  twenty-five  years." 

As  to  Trustee  ruling  banning  political  meetings,  he  explained 
that  the  Board  had  in  mind  two  "don'ts."  He  went  on: 

1.  The  Board  agreed  that  it  could  not  countenance  treason  or  any 
activity  that  looked  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force. 
The  only  purpose  in  contemplating  such  moves  would  be  that  the 
thoughts  would  lead  to  action  against  the  Government.  The  State 
University  cannot  foster  such  propaganda. 

2.  The  University  should  not  provide  facilities  for  the  promotion  of 
certain  candidates  for  office.  Of  the  twenty-five  thousand  students 
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on  the  campus,  many  are  of  voting  age.  The  campus,  therefore, 
makes  a  good  "hunting  ground"  for  those  seeking  votes.  A  discus- 
sion of  political,  economic,  and  social  questions  by  the  Faculty  is 
quite  another  thing  than  the  discussion  of  these  same  topics  by  can- 
didates for  office.  There  is  nothing  particularly  wrong  with  having 
the  candidates  speak,  but  they  create  many  inconveniences  and  are 
not  necessary  .  .  . 

He  also  reviewed  the  fact  that  the  Trustees  at  their  September, 
1947  annual  meeting  discussed  long-range  plans  for  the  Univer- 
sity. "At  that  time,"  he  added,  "it  was  agreed  that  greater  empha- 
sis would  be  laid  on  the  research,  graduate,  and  professional  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  University.  The  question  is  one  of  em- 
phasis. There  is  no  thought  that  elementary  education  would  be 
abandoned.  The  graduate  in  professional  training  can  only  be 
built  on  a  sound  foundation  of  undergraduate  work.  Both  must 
go  together." 

1948-49 

In  a  brief  foreword  to  the  1948-49  Annual  Report  entitled  "A 
Greater  Future,"  Dr.  Bevis  remarked  that  "Birthdays  for  an  in- 
stitution take  on  significance  only  if  they  mark  a  stage  in  growth." 
He  was  referring  to  the  observance  of  the  University's  seventy-fifth 
anniversary.  This  was  centered,  as  indicated,  on  the  two-day  for- 
mal celebration  on  October  14-15.  "On  our  75th  birthday,"  he 
continued,  "we  feel,  in  effect,  that  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  We  shall 
continue  to  grow  through  service. 

"Much  of  the  planning  of  many  years  saw  tangible,  physical 
results  in  the  anniversary  year.  New  buildings  and  additions  to 
buildings  were  in  varying  stages  of  construction  in  nearly  a  dozen 
different  areas  on  the  campus.  These  were  to  provide  the  facilities 
for  our  growth  in  the  years  ahead." 

The  year-long  observance  of  the  anniversary,  he  pointed  out, 
brought  many  distinguished  speakers  and  visitors  to  the  campus. 
"There  was  a  heartening  reaffirmation,"  he  commented,  "of  our 
belief  in  the  high  calling  of  the  state  university  as  an  instrument 
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for  good  in  the  world.  We  were  cheered  by  the  many  evidences 
of  friendship  and  good  will  toward  Ohio  State."  He  ended  this 
portion  of  the  report  on  this  note:  "We  are  proud  of  our  first  75 
years;  we  hold  great  hope  for  the  next."  Vice  Presidents  Hatcher, 
Stradley  and  Taylor  also  contributed  to  the  report.  In  his  section, 
Hatcher  stressed  the  gains  and  improvements  made  during 
1948-49  in  the  faculty  and  in  the  educational  program.  "The 
hectic  period  of  expansion  leveled  off  its  curve  on  a  record  high 
plane,"  he  pointed  out,  "and  the  University,  following  several 
years  of  continuous  crisis  in  classrooms  and  teaching  staff,  was 
able  to  catch  its  breath.  It  had  succeeded  in  building  a  superior 
staff  despite  the  nation-wide  shortage  of  scholars  and  teachers." 
He  noted  also  that  during  the  year  the  University  lost  twelve  "out- 
standing" men  through  death  and  fourteen  by  retirement. 

On  the  curricular  side  many  changes  had  been  or  were  being 
made  "to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  times."  The  new  programs  in 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  Engineering,  he  noted,  "are  operating 
most  satisfactorily."  New  ones  going  into  effect  during  the  com- 
ing year  were  in  distributive  education,  nutrition,  in  radiological 
defense,  and  in  Law.  The  scope  of  the  total  program,  he  pointed 
out,  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  separate  courses  of  instruc- 
tion numbered  3906. 

He  closed  on  this  optimistic  note: 

With  some  slight  relaxation  of  the  enrollment  pressure,  the  Uni- 
versity has  in  this  year  succeeded  in  consoUdating  its  gains  in  faculty 
strength  and  curricular  procedures,  it  has  made  important  advances 
in  research  in  many  areas,  it  has  kept  its  poise  and  intellectual  vigor 
in  a  nervous  and  distraught  period,  and  it  looks  to  the  future  with 
confidence  in  the  belief  that  it  is  serving  well  the  people  of  the  State 
and  the  Nation  and  that  their  enlightened  support  in  this  effort  will 
be  sustained. 

On  his  part,  Stradley  reviewed  the  many  activities  in  the  area 
of  student  relations.  He  called  particular  attention  to  the  creation 
as  of  September  1,  1948  of  the  office  of  counselor  for  religious  ac- 
tivities. The  post  was  filled,  as  noted,  by  Milton  D.  McLean,  for- 
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merly  of  Macalester  College.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  the 
campus  had  fifteen  full-time  professional  student  religious  work- 
ers, Stradley  said,  besides  twenty  ministers  "actively  related  to 
this  work." 

As  of  January  1,  1949  an  Advisory  Board  for  Religious  Activi- 
ties was  set  up  to  assist  the  president  "in  matters  related  to  religion 
in  the  life  of  the  University."  It  was  also,  Stradley  went  on,  to 
formulate  "policies  for  facilitating  and  developing  religious  ac- 
tivities." The  committee  sponsored  six  displaced  students  during 
the  year  at  a  cost  to  the  participating  groups  "equal  to  $15,000." 

Stradley  stressed  also  the  work  of  the  faculty  committee  on  in- 
ternational students  as  deserving  "special  attention."  Early  in  the 
year  it  began  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  of  foreign 
students.  A  survey  was  made  of  what  was  done  for  them.  A  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  to  all  foreign  students  to  try  to  "ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  participating  in  campus  and  commu- 
nity activities  and  their  reaction  to  the  University  community." 
Faculty  members  were  queried  also  as  to  their  interest  in  foreign 
students  and  for  suggestions  as  to  their  special  needs. 

An  equally  favorable  progress  report  on  the  business  side  was 
made  by  Taylor.  Specifically,  he  declared  that  the  year  "showed 
remarkable  progress  in  the  development,  extension  and  renewal 
of  the  physical  plant.  This  was  the  period  when  prodigious  strides 
were  made"  in  getting  new  buildings  under  contract  and  in  "mak- 
ing good  the  deferred  maintenance  of  the  war  period." 

He  recalled  that  as  of  the  end  of  the  war  the  University  faced 
three  major  plant  problems:  "The  planning,  securing,  financing, 
and  construction  of  the  temporary  buildings"  for  various  pur- 
poses; "the  planning  and  getting  under  contract  of  the  major 
building  program"  made  possible  by  the  legislature;  and  "making 
good  the  deferred  maintenance  of  the  war  years  and  keeping 
maintenance  on  a  current  basis." 

"Any  one  of  these  undertakings,"  he  remarked,  "would  have 
been  a  challenge  of  great  magnitude  if  undertaken  alone.  To  have 
been  confronted  with  all  three — and  to  have  accomplished  them 
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successfully — is  a  feat  worthy  of  at  least  passing  notice."  Before 
the  year  started  all  of  the  temporary  buildings  were  in  place  and 
thought  was  already  being  given,  he  added,  to  their  ultimate 
demolition.  With  funds  appropriated  for  the  1949-50  biennium, 
he  added,  "the  physical  plant  bids  fair  to  be  in  the  best  shape  (at 
any  one  time)  in  its  entire  history." 

By  July  1,  1948,  he  pointed  out,  three  major  contracts  had  been 
let  for  the  new  music  (recitation)  building,  for  the  central  service 
building,  and  for  the  Medical  Center.  The  "tab"  for  these  came 
to  $10,284,758.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1949  contracts 
totalling  $8,240,502  were  let  for  nine  projects,  besides  four  from 
non-appropriated  funds.  Of  these  the  new  Ohio  Union  was  the 
most  important.  In  sum,  projects  under  way  or  "under  contempla- 
tion" as  of  June  30,  1949  totaled  $22,824,373.  "This  constitutes  a 
magnificent  addition  to  the  University  campus,"  Taylor  said,  "but 
the  significance  of  the  new  buildings  in  terms  of  educational  and 
research  potential  far  outweighs  the  amount  of  dollars  involved." 

In  mid-1949,  in  passing,  Dr.  Bevis  was  reported  to  have  been 
approached  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee  with  the  idea 
of  receiving  the  party's  indorsement  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1950  against  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  He  said  he  told  the  commit- 
tee he  was  not  interested,  adding,  "I've  got  a  good-sized  job  here 
and  I  don't  think  it's  done." 

79^9-5^ 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1949-50,  Dr.  Bevis  called  the  year 
"one  of  many  accomplishments,"  He  cited  a  record-breaking  num- 
ber of  degrees  granted — 2639  at  the  June  1950  commencement 
alone — along  with  scholastic  and  athletic  honors,  further  growth 
of  the  physical  plant,  and  expansion  of  the  educational  program. 
Each  was  spelled  out  in  the  report. 

He  noted  the  establishment  of  "at  least"  four  new  curricula: 
in  nursing  arts,  in  health  education,  in  genetics,  and  in  medical 
art.  A  new  degree,  Bachelor  of  Petroleum  Engineering,  was  ap- 
proved. 
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For  some  years  the  University's  service  facilities  had  fallen  be- 
hind the  great  increase  in  enrollment  and  other  growth.  In  the 
fall  of  1949  die  new^  service  building,  including  a  warehouse  for 
Stores  and  Receiving,  a  new  and  modern  laundry  and  an  adequate 
garage,  were  completed.  A  new  incinerator  went  into  use  in  No- 
vember, 1949,  giving  the  University  for  the  first  time  a  "com- 
pletely sanitary  method  of  disposing  of  its  refuse." 

A  major  event  of  the  year  in  respect  to  the  physical  plant  was 
die  dedication  in  June,  1950  of  Hagerty  Hall.  Its  new  wing,  about 
doubling  the  size  of  the  building  was,  in  effect,  the  second  new 
classroom  type  structure  to  be  completed  in  the  post-war  period. 

In  terms  of  student  relations  the  report  called  better  citizenship 
the  goal  of  education.  In  the  summer  of  1949  the  third  annual  pre- 
college  counseling  program  was  held.  About  700  entering  fresh- 
men received  counseling  during  the  year,  "a  marked  increase." 

Another  development  was  a  further  decline  in  the  number  of 
veterans  enrolled.  They  numbered  9507  in  the  Autumn  Quarter, 
1949  as  against  12,170  in  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1948.  There  was  a 
further  drop  in  the  Winter  Quarter,  1950  to  8529  such  students. 
But  this  did  not  lessen  the  load  on  the  Veterans'  Center.  As  the 
report  said,  "The  large  number  of  veterans  whose  eligibility  was 
expiring  and  the  problems  of  the  individual  veteran  offset  to  a 
considerable  degree  the  decrease  in  the  volume  of  work  due  to 
smaller  enrollment." 

The  post-war  years  brought  a  sharp  increase  in  the  enrollment 
in  Agriculture.  For  1949-50,  the  report  said,  this  college  had  the 
highest  such  enrollment  among  all  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  and 
in  terms  of  men  in  Agriculture  alone  it  was  second  in  the  U.S.  in 
such  enrollment. 

Dentistry  had  the  largest  freshman  class  in  its  history  and  had 
422  undergraduate  students  enrolled.  An  even  more  important 
step  was  taken  by  the  College  of  Medicine  in  arranging  to  accept 
150  new  freshman  medical  students  as  of  October  1,  1950.  This 
was  a  year  earlier  than  planned  originally.  As  the  report  put  it, 
this  made  it  possible  to  save  "an  entire  year  in  our  original  educa- 
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tional  time  table."  Pharmacy  moved  into  its  5-year  program  and 
Veterinary  Medicine,  similarly,  switched  to  its  new  6-year  pro- 
gram. 

To  digress  a  bit,  of  February  1,  1950,  Dr.  Bevis  completed  ten 
years  as  president.  He  and  Mrs.  Bevis  were  the  guests  of  honor  at 
an  informal  dinner  February  4  at  the  Faculty  Club.  Seventy-two 
guests  were  present,  including  the  deans  and  administrative  offi- 
cers and  their  wives  as  well  as  former  deans  and  Trustees  who  had 
served  with  Dr.  Bevis. 

Warner  M.  Pomerene  presided  as  Trustee  chairman.  Dean 
Walter  C.  Weidler,  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  spoke  for 
the  deans.  Vice  President  Hatcher  for  the  administration,  and 
Pomerene  for  the  Trustees.  Dr.  Bevis  was  given  an  illuminated 
scroll  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  Trustees.  It  read  as  follows: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
extends  feHcitations  and  deep  appreciation  to 

HOWARD  L.  BEVIS 

for  ten  years  of  distinguished  service  as 
President  of  the  University 

Assuming  office  in  a  period  of  national  economic  distress,  he  has 
guided  the  University  through  difficult  war  years,  and  he  has  brought 
it  at  full  strength  through  the  unprecedented  challenges  of  the  post- 
war demands  upon  higher  education.  He  has  enhanced  its  faculty,  he 
has  transformed  its  physical  plant,  and  he  has  created  an  atmosphere 
in  which  teaching  and  scholarship  have  flourished.  In  a  period  of 
international  confusion  he  has  been  sure  of  direction  and  purpose;  in 
the  midst  of  hostilities  he  has  maintained  a  humane  sympathy  and 
tolerant  understanding;  in  a  time  of  uncertainty  and  perplexity  in  the 
educational  world  he  has  kept  his  poise  in  wise  leadership. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  wishes  for  him  happiness  and  success  as  he 
continues  to  lead  the  University  in  the  high  endeavor  to  which  it  has 
been  unswervingly  dedicated  since  the  day  of  its  founding.  And  it  ex- 
presses to  Mrs.  Bevis  its  warm  admiration  for  her  gracious  spirit  and 
for  her  great  contribution  to  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  University. 

In  an  editorial  on  the  Bevis  anniversary,  the  Lantern  com- 
mented that  as  president,  "Dr.  Bevis  has  accepted  responsibilities 
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and  solved  problems  which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  to  face. 
He  guided  the  University  through  the  dark  days  before  and  dur- 
ing the  war,  he  met  and  resolved  many  difficulties  resulting  from 
an  unprecedented  influx  of  war  veterans  .  ,  .  and  has  emerged 
as  a  bigger  man  than  ever." 

Alumni  Secretary  Fullen,  editor  of  the  Alumni  Monthly,  also 
had  words  of  praise  for  Dr.  Bevis.  "President  Bevis  has  often 
irked  some  impatient  ones  around  here  (like  me),"  he  wrote  in 
his  February  Monthly  column,  In  the  Family,  "by  seeming  to 
make  haste  too  slowly.  But  all  of  us  at  the  dinner  realized  and 
agreed  that  without  pushing  buttons  and  cracking  whips,  this 
amiable,  easy-going  man  has  wrought  miracles  at  Ohio  State." 

Fullen  said  that  when  the  history  of  Dr.  Bevis's  time  was  writ- 
ten, it  would  probably  emphasize  the  |25  million  building  pro- 
gram, the  25-year  plan  for  the  University,  the  improvement  in  the 
faculty,  and  the  extensive  research  developments  during  his  re- 
gime. "But  if  they  miss  the  quality  of  Bevis  the  man,"  he  added, 
"they  will  have  missed  the  factor  which  is  the  key  to  the  entire, 
impressive  accomplishment."  He  described  Bevis  as  a  leader  but 
no  driver.  He  likened  Bevis  to  Lincoln  as  being  "tall  and  angu- 
lar," noted  that  he  "picks  men  to  do  a  job  and  lets  them  do  it," 
and  spoke  of  his  "engaging  friendliness"  and  "sense  of  humor." 
But  Fullen  remarked  also  that  the  decade  had  left  its  marks  upon 
him. 

In  April  students  held  an  anniversary  surprise  party  in  Pome- 
rene  Hall  for  the  Bevises.  The  occasion  was  delayed  because  the 
honor  guests  had  been  in  Florida  where  Dr.  Bevis  went  to  re- 
cuperate from  influenza. 

To  continue,  President  Bevis  stressed  money  matters  in  a  talk 
on  "The  State  of  the  University"  at  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1949 
(December  1)  faculty  meeting.  Among  other  things,  he  noted  that 
in  the  main  faculty  quality  had  been  maintained  "at  a  high  level" 
and  the  evils  attendant  "on  large  numbers  have  not  materialized," 
that  in  terms  of  research  the  University  had  "attracted  more  proj- 
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ects  that  can  be  handled,"  and  that  the  $30  milHon  building  pro- 
gram was  "rapidly  nearing  completion." 

Eight  years  earlier,  he  recalled,  a  committee  which  studied  the 
University's  building  needs  put  them  at  about  $80  million.  During 
the  past  summer,  he  said,  the  plan  was  studied  carefully  again  and 
despite  the  $30  million  being  spent  on  new  buildings,  the  needs 
were  still  put  at  $80  million.  "We  seem  to  be  climbing  up  the  hill," 
he  remarked,  "but  getting  no  nearer  the  top.  The  reach  must  al- 
ways exceed  the  grasp." 

Partly  because  of  a  change  in  the  fiscal  year  from  January  to 
July,  the  University  faced  some  money  problems  and  deans  and 
department  heads  had  been  "instructed  to  stabilize  their  budgets 
and  to  cut  back  work  whenever  possible."  Another  factor  was  that 
enrollments  were  beginning  to  shrink.  Yet  he  said  that  the  Uni- 
versity was  "among  the  top  three  or  four  institutions"  in  terms  of 
appropriations  except  for  buildings, 

"In  cutting  back,  we  must,  of  course,"  he  remarked,  "do  every- 
thing to  keep  the  gains  that  have  been  made — such  as  the  increase 
in  the  salary  levels,  better  services,  better  maintenance  of  Univer- 
sity property.  We  must  take  the  cut-backs  in  places  where  they  will 
do  us  the  least  permanent  harm.  .  .  .  Deadwood  must  be  elimi- 
nated. 

"Over  the  76  years  of  the  University's  life,  the  State  of  Ohio  has 
treated  it  well.  We  have  grown  as  people  have  seen  the  need  for 
growth.  We  must  rely  on  the  good  will  of  the  people  rather  than 
on  endowments." 

Because  of  President  Bevis's  illness,  Vice  President  Hatcher 
presided  and  spoke  at  the  March  2,  1950  Winter  Quarter  faculty 
meeting.  He  discussed  "Present  Developments  and  Future  Plans." 
He  touched  upon  the  progress  in  the  building  program  and  com- 
mented that  with  its  added  physical  facilities,  the  University  could 
be  thought  of  as  "situated  in  the  center  of  the  State,  surrounded 
by  some  57  colleges,  and  consider  its  responsibility  in  higher  edu- 
cation relative  to  its  setting."  This  was,  in  fact,  regional  since  there 
were  no  outstanding  graduate  centers  nearby,  he  said. 
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"It  is  apparent  that  the  25-year  plan  which  was  developed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  some  two  years  ago  and  which  expressed 
the  purpose  of  the  University  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  profes- 
sional and  graduate  work,"  he  went  on,  "came  through  the  neces- 
sity for  Ohio  State  to  take  greater  leadership  in  these  fields 
throughout  the  region."  In  his  view  graduate  and  professional 
work  were  bound  to  attract  larger  numbers  just  as  earlier  the 
mounting  high  school  output  had  yielded  more  and  more  under- 
graduate students.  At  the  same  time,  he  doubted  whether  "we  will 
see  any  lessening  of  the  pressure  on  the  undergraduate  area,"  al- 
though there  might  be  a  temporary  decline  in  enrollment. 

Over  the  years,  he  pointed  out,  the  public  and  the  legislature 
had  been  schooled  in  the  idea  that  the  state  should  provide  college 
opportunities  for  all  high  school  graduates.  "We  are  now  moving 
into  the  era,"  he  continued,  "when  a  similar  idea  will  prevail  for 
graduate  and  professional  work.  The  public  must  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  it  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  for  the  support  of 
this  education." 

He  dwelt  also  on  the  decrease  of  4000  in  enrollment  and  re- 
marked that  a  current  report  showed  a  larger  number  of  small 
classes  with  some  areas  overstaffed.  With  the  prospect  of  lower 
budgets,  he  remarked,  "We  should  probably  stop  to  consider  the 
purpose  of  the  University"  in  respect  to  teaching,  services  and 
curricular  planning.  "Frequent  references  to  the  gulf  between 
teaching  and  research  irk  my  soul,"  he  remarked.  "They  are  not 
incompatible." 

Every  week  "splendid  proposals  for  extending  the  services  of 
the  University"  were  received,  he  said,  "but  until  we  have  re- 
defined the  purposes  and  enlarged  the  appropriations  we  cannot 
and  will  not  embark  on  many  of  these  worthwhile  projects."  As 
to  curricula  he  reported  that  several  departments  had  "done  un- 
usual jobs  in  reappraising  their  objectives"  but  others  were  "still 
operating  on  a  1910  curriculum  with  a  few  new  courses 
added  ..."  A  curriculum,  he  declared,  "should  not  try  to  teach 
everything,  nor  should  it  be  an  uncorrelated  hodge-podge,  .  .  ." 
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He  closed  on  this  note:  "This  year  it  is  a  responsibility  for  each 
of  us  to  give  tlie  best  possible  performance  on  his  job  and  to  see 
that  the  University's  funds  go  where  they  will  do  the  most  good." 

As  the  main  speaker  at  the  1950  Sunset  Supper,  Vice  President 
Taylor  posed  a  series  of  pertinent  questions  as  to  the  University's 
past  and  future.  "Does  the  final  summing  up  of  all  the  Univer- 
sity means  to  you,"  he  asked  the  alumni,  "produce  a  net  worth 
which  to  you  is  substantial  ?  If  so,  does  it  not  also  bring  to  you  the 
realization  that  gains  must  be  consolidated,  that  progress  must 
continually  be  made  and  that  the  University  must  with  rapid 
strides  be  moving  toward  new  horizons?  In  looking  back  to  see 
how  far  we  have  come,  are  you  not  ever  mindful  how  much  far- 
ther we  have  to  go  ?  In  dwelling  in  the  sweet  memories  of  the  past, 
must  you  not  also  contemplate  the  challenge  of  the  days  to  come  ? 

"As  you  dream  of  what  the  University  has  meant  to  you,  think 
you  also  of  what  she  could  be — what  she  must  be  in  days  ahead. 
Difficult  days  make  new  demands,  call  for  inspired  leadership, 
point  to  new  goals.  .  .  ." 

1950-51 

The  school  year  1950-51  was  a  momentous  one,  both  on  and 
off  the  campus,  but  some  of  its  most  important  developments  were 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Report.*  In  that  year,  however, 
it  noted  that  "two  important  phases  of  the  University's  recent  his- 
tory were  coming  to  a  close."  These  were  the  veterans'  "bulge" 
and  "the  phase  of  an  important  period"  of  post-war  construction 
on  the  campus,  amounting  to  more  than  $30  million.  The  enroll- 
ment, the  report  commented,  had  "shot  up"  to  nearly  26,000  stu- 
dents. (Earlier,  when  President  Bevis  appeared  before  a  legislative 
committee  and  predicted  an  enrollment  of  20,000,  some  of  those 
present  implied  they  thought  he  was  out  of  his  mind.) 

In  respect  to  new  buildings,  he  pointed  out  in  his  "Appraisal 

*The  contents  of  the  report,  published  as  of  July  31,  1952,  paralleled  the  lengthy 
statement,  "Ohio  State  in  1951,"  Dr.  Bevis  made  to  the  Trustees  at  their  June  11, 
1951  meeting. 
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of  Our  Progress  and  the  Years  Ahead,"  as  the  report  was  entitled, 
that  appropriated  funds  were  supplemented  from  other  sources: 
the  new  Ohio  Union  (students),  the  new  Optometry  building 
(by  members  of  that  profession),  and  two  new  major  units  in  the 
Medical  Center  by  the  State  Departments  of  Health  and  Welfare, 
which  later  came  under  University  control. 

"We  are  now  moving  into  two  new  phases  of  our  activity,"  Dr. 
Bevis  went  on.  "One  is  the  new  norm  of  student  enrollment  and 
the  other  is  the  'Emergency.'  "  The  latter  was  the  outbreak  of  the 
undeclared  war  in  Korea,  the  effects  of  which  were  "not  yet  fully 
apparent."  He  continued : 

While  no  violent  decline  in  enrollment  is  anticipated  this  next 
Autumn,  it  seems  probable  that  for  three  or  four  years  we  may  slip 
back  a  little  further.  About  1958  the  impact  of  the  increased  birth  rate 
incident  to  the  war  will  begin  to  strike  the  universities,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  increasing  proportion  of  graduates  who  go  to  college, 
will,  undoubtedly,  start  our  enrollment  curve  up  again.  It  is  clear  we 
must  look  forward  to  a  new  norm  considerably  higher  than  anything 
we  have  thus  far  experienced. 
This  prospect  becomes  important  in  many  ways — among  others,  our 
plans  for  buildings  and  campus  improvements  and  the  building  of 
our  instructional  organization.  It  would  be  expensive  economy  to  al- 
low the  organization  we  have  built  and  improved  over  the  years  to 
deteriorate  during  a  temporary  period  of  slack  enrollment. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  the  Research  Foundation  was  the 
"University  function  which  has  developed  most  rapidly  during  the 
past  decade."  Ten  years  earlier  the  University,  as  he  said,  was 
"actively  soliciting  research  projects."  But  now  the  program  had 
grown  so  rapidly  that  the  problem  was  "to  select  from  the  projects 
offered  us  those  which  we  are  best  qualified  to  handle  .  .  ."  The 
volume  of  research  now  ran  to  several  million  dollars  a  year  and 
was  increasing  steadily. 

The  president  closed  his  "appraisal"  on  this  optimistic  note: 

The  really  great  and  illustrious  period  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity's service  is  just  beginning.  Foundations  have  been  laid,  but  the 
real  structure  remains  to  be  built.  It  has  seemed  clear  to  the  adminis- 
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tration  and  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  over  the  last  years,  that  we  have 
a  greater  mission  than  that  indicated  by  mere  numbers  of  students. 

We  shall  undoubtedly  continue  to  attract  a  large  undergraduate 
student  body.  An  analysis  of  our  offerings  in  comparison  with  those 
of  other  schools  of  this  region  makes  this  almost  inevitable.  .  .  .  The 
great  mission  of  this  University  is  to  become  the  outstanding  regional 
center  for  graduate,  professional  and  research  work.  We  seem  marked 
out  among  the  schools  of  this  area  for  this  service.  We  are  holding 
this  goal  constantly  in  view,  and  I,  personally,  have  no  doubt  that  the 
years  will  bring  fulfillment  beyond  our  dreams. 

In  the  report  there  was  no  mention,  however,  of  such  major 
developments  as  the  further  modification  of  the  controversial 
speaker's  rule,  the  furor  over  the  appointment  of  a  new  football 
coach  (Hayes),  student  disorder,  and  other  significant  and  dra- 
matic events.  The  fore  part  of  the  report  was  devoted  to  activities 
of  the  president's  office  and  the  business  office. 

First  item  under  the  heading  of  new  offerings  was  the  creation 
of  an  Institute  of  Geodesy,  Photogrammetry  and  Cartography. 
This  gave  the  University  the  first  such  facility  in  all  of  America 
and  one  of  the  few  in  the  world.  Besides  this  curriculum,  five 
others  were  approved  during  the  year. 

In  the  physical  plant,  the  former  Service  Building,  originally 
an  engineering  laboratory,  was  remodeled  as  the  Alumni  House, 
giving  the  Alumni  Association  and  its  related  activities  a  home  of 
their  own  for  the  first  time.  The  Medical  Center  was  so  nearly 
completed  that  it  was  formally  dedicated  May  15,  1951  and  the 
first  patient  was  admitted  June  15,  1951  to  University  Hospital. 
The  College  of  Dentistry  moved  into  its  new  building,  also  part  of 
the  Medical  Center,  in  the  fall  of  1950. 

During  the  year  the  University,  as  noted  elsewhere,  acquired 
the  Alwood  property  on  the  Olentangy  River  Rd.  The  report 
called  this  "an  important  step  forward  in  the  development  of  the 
West  campus  and  in  providing  a  future  site  for  the  Veterinary 
College." 

In  the  spring  of  1951  the  University  lost  a  top  administrator 
with  the  announcement  that  Vice  President  Hatcher  would  be- 
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come  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  September  fol- 
lowing. He  had  been  a  faculty  member  since  1922  and  was  the 
third  vice  president  in  a  decade  to  move  on  to  a  higher  post  at  an- 
other leading  university. 

The  war  in  Korea  brought  two  major  campus  developments, 
as  noted.  One  was  the  appointment  in  the  summer  of  1950  of  a 
University  committee  to  coordinate  information  as  to  the  draft 
and  calls  to  service  of  faculty  and  students.  Late  in  1950  Dr.  Bevis 
also  set  up  a  committee  on  civil  defense.  Its  function  was  to  pre- 
pare the  campus  to  cope  with  atomic  warfare,  if  necessary,  and  to 
plan  how  to  help  other  nearby  Ohio  communities.  At  the  March 
12,  1951  Board  meeting,  Hatcher  had  reported  on  the  acceleration 
achieved  in  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Veterinary  Medicine.  Medi- 
cine, he  pointed  out,  had  "moved  out  in  the  forefront  of  medical 
education  when  it  practically  doubled  the  size  of  the  incoming 
Freshman  class"  in  the  fall  of  1950.  To  provide  for  the  increases  in 
Medicine  and  Dentistry,  he  added,  "we  have  had  to  press  our  re- 
sources to  the  limit"  in  remodeling  Hamilton  Hall. 

With  the  war  in  Korea  in  full  swing.  Dr.  Bevis  had  a  reassur- 
ing word  for  new  students  during  the  1950  Summer  Quarter.  "In 
a  year  of  many  uncertainties,"  he  told  them,  "you  will  find  your 
decision  to  enter  college  a  wise  one.  Development  and  training  of 
the  mind,  the  growth  of  the  individual  spiritually,  socially  and 
culturally  are  permanent  assets  which  cannot  be  taken  from  you 
no  matter  what  the  future  holds.  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Bevis  used  the  June  11,  1951  Board  meeting,  with  two  new 
Trustees,  (Gorman  and  Huffman)  just  beginning  their  terms  of 
service,  to  review  the  University's  position  and  achievements  over 
a  score  of  years.  First,  he  noted  again,  two  major  phases  of  its  re- 
cent history  were  coming  to  an  end:  "the  Veterans'  Bulge,"  and 
"an  important  period  of  building  construction."  Next  he  remarked 
that  the  enrollment,  which  had  climbed  to  nearly  26,000  had 
receded  to  below  20,000  and  might  remain  there  until  the  genera- 
tion born  in  wartime  came  of  college  age. 

He  had  only  praise  for  the  thousands  of  veterans  who  had 
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come  to  the  University.  He  again  called  them  "on  the  whole,  the 
best  students  we  have  ever  had."  To  him  this  was  the  more  remark- 
able since  5500  of  them  were  married.  He  foresaw  an  enrollment 
of  about  18,000  for  die  fall  of  1951.  (It  turned  out  to  be  18,618.) 

He  recalled  that  prior  to  World  War  II  "the  last  construction 
of  any  consequence  on  the  campus  was  completed  about  1930." 
After  that  because  of  the  depression  and  the  war  there  were  no 
major  additions  to  the  physical  plant.  But  after  the  war  large  sums 
had  been  appropriated,  besides  student  contributions  for  the  new 
Ohio  Union  and  the  two  units  in  the  Medical  Center  provided  by 
the  State  Departments  of  Health  and  Welfare.  All  of  these,  now 
about  completed,  cost  more  than  $30  million. 

The  current  biennium  marked  another  dry  spell  but  the  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Bevis  observed,  continued  "to  have  both  needs  and 
plans."  Even  so,  he  emphasized  that  the  legislature  had  appro- 
priated to  the  University  about  10  per  cent  of  all  the  construction 
money  granted  currently.  If  the  Korean  emergency  permitted,  he 
added,  "we  still  hope  to  go  forward  with  the  building  of  an  audi- 
torium and  a  field  house." 

Two  new  phases  of  activity  were  emerging,  he  observed:  one 
he  called  a  new  norm  of  student  enrollment,  and  the  other  the 
"Emergency."  He  predicted,  in  effect,  that  the  enrollment  decline 
was  only  temporary  and  that  about  1958  "the  impact  of  the  in- 
creased birth  rate  incident  to  the  war  will  begin  to  strike  the  uni- 
versities, and  this,  together  with  the  increasing  proportions  of 
graduates  who  go  to  college,  will,  undoubtedly,  start  our  enroll- 
ment curve  up  again."*  He  emphasized  that  it  was  "clear  that  we 
must  look  forward  to  a  new  norm  considerably  higher  than  any- 
thing we  have  thus  far  experienced." 

The  outlook,  he  went  on,  repeating  himself,  "becomes  im- 
portant in  many  ways — among  others  our  plans  for  buildings  and 
campus  improvements  and  the  building  of  our  instructional  or- 
ganization."    The  full  effect  of  the  Korean  emergency,  he  re- 

*  Actually  the  enrollment  began  to  rise  steadily  in  1953—54. 
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marked,  was  not  yet  apparent.  The  University  had  sought  in  many 
ways,  he  added,  "to  get  set  for  it"  but  had  not  yet  found  it  "neces- 
sary to  modify  very  materially  our  regular  course  of  action."  It 
stood  ready,  he  said,  "to  push  acceleration  to  any  necessary  extent." 

He  called  attention  next  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  Uni- 
versity's research  function,  both  through  the  Research  Foundation 
and  through  regular  departments.  Where  ten  years  earlier  the 
Foundation  was  actively  soliciting  research,  he  repeated,  the  pro- 
gram had  grown  so  rapidly  the  problem  now  was  to  choose  "from 
the  projects  offered  us  those  which  we  are  best  qualified  to 
handle,  .  .  ." 

He  cited  also  the  strengthening  of  the  teaching  force.  "The 
number  of  our  colleges  and  departments  which  have  top  rating  in 
national  standing,"  he  observed,  "is  steadily  increasing."  With 
building  at  what  he  called  a  temporary  lull,  the  next  step  was  "to 
press  forward,  with  renewed  emphasis,  on  improving  the  charac- 
ter and  standard  of  our  instructional  staff." 

He  dwelt  on  the  work  of  the  Inter-University  Council  which, 
he  said,  had  swung  the  five  schools  to  a  state  of  close  cooperation. 
The  results,  he  said,  had  been  "exceedingly  worthwhile,"  with 
good  feeling  restored.  In  his  opinion  from  this  cooperation  "each 
school  has  obtained  larger  appropriations  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been  able  to  secure." 

As  a  measure  of  the  esteem  "in  which  our  University  is  publicly 
held,"  he  cited  the  striking  increase  in  operating  funds  appro- 
priated during  recent  biennia.  In  1941-42  the  amount  was  $10,- 
023,573,  and  for  1951-53  $29,810,241.  In  closing,  he  stressed  anew 
that  mere  bigness  was  not  the  goal  and  declared,  word  for  word, 
what  he  was  to  say  in  the  Annual  Report.  The  substance  of  this 
was  that  "The  really  great  and  illustrious  period  of  the  Ohio  State 
University's  service  is  just  beginning."  The  Board  made  the  state- 
ment part  of  the  records  of  the  meeting. 

For  some  time  it  had  been  evident  that  Vice  President  Hatcher 
was  in  line  for  elevation  to  a  major  college  presidency.  The  min- 
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utes  of  the  June  11, 1951  Board  meeting  sang  his  praises.  The  state- 
ment read  that  the  Trustees  had 

regarded  very  highly  the  service  of  Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher.  As  Profes- 
sor, as  Dean,  and  as  Vice  President  in  charge  of  faculty  and  curricu- 
lum, he  has  brought  to  the  University  a  breadth  and  depth  of  scholar- 
ship, a  facility  of  expression,  a  penetrating  understanding,  and  a  de- 
gree of  administrative  capacity  that  have  won  him  the  respect  and 
aflfection  of  the  faculty  and  the  esteem  of  all,  on  and  off  the  campus. 

This  University  regrets  keenly  the  loss  of  Dr.  Hatcher's  service 
and  devotion,  but  it  recognizes  the  great  honor  implicit  in  his  selec- 
tion as  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  rejoices  in  the 
great  work  which  it  feels  confident  he  will  do  in  his  new  field.  It 
predicts  for  him  and  the  University  of  Michigan  another  period  of 
outstanding  success.  It  is  happy  in  the  new  tie  which  will  further  bind 
two  great  Universities  together  in  friendship  and  cooperation.  In  the 
common  cause  of  teaching,  research  and  service,  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity congratulates  the  University  of  Michigan  upon  the  choice  of 
its  new  President. 

Vice  President  Taylor  and  N.  N.  Luxon,  assistant  to  Dr.  Bevis, 
addressed  the  faculty  at  its  May  24,  1951  meeting  in  Campbell 
Hall.  Taylor  described  how  the  University's  work  with  the  legisla- 
ture was  carried  on.  Luxon  told  how  the  annual  budget  was 
worked  out.  Taylor  commented  on  the  bad  public  affects  of  recent 
student  disorders. 

He  said  in  part: 

The  University  stresses  repeatedly  that  appropriations  for  higher 
education  are  the  only  appropriations  made  by  the  State  which  are  in 
the  nature  of  an  investment.  Young  people  now  in  school  will  be  the 
taxpayers  of  the  future,  and  any  increase  in  training  or  education  will 
ultimately  result  in  benefit  to  the  State. 

Such  incidents  as  the  student  riots  of  May  Week  made  a  distinctly 
unfavorable  impression  on  the  members  of  the  legislature,  on  State 
officials,  and  on  the  general  public.  It  is  necessary  that  such  bad  pub- 
licity be  outweighed  by  good  reports  of  University  service. 

Final  action  on  the  appropriation  bill,  he  said,  was  yet  to  be 
taken.  He  noted  that  the  surplus  in  the  State  treasury  had  now 
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been  depleted.  He  promised  that  the  University  would  "continue 
to  make  requests  for  additions  as  long  as  the  need  exists." 

Vice  President  Hatcher  presided  and  since  this  was  his  last 
meeting  before  going  to  Michigan,  he  paid  tribute  to  those  with 
whom,  he  remarked,  he  had  been  privileged  to  work  such  as  Presi- 
dent Rightmire,  the  late  Dean  Shepard  (of  Arts)  and  others.  He 
spoke  of  "the  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  relationships"  he  had  en- 
joyed with  members  of  the  University  family. 

At  this  point  he  was  asked  to  turn  over  the  chair  to  Taylor  who, 
in  turn,  lauded  Hatcher's  services  to  the  University.  This  was 
followed  by  the  adoption  of  a  lengthy  statement  and  resolution 
reviewing  Hatcher's  career  and  his  achievements  as  a  teacher, 
administrator  and  man  of  letters.  The  statement  spoke  of  his  hav- 
ing been  "a  notable  spokesman  for  his  University  and  State." 

The  briefer  resolution  praised  his  "great  personal  attainments" 
and  his  "notable  contributions  to  higher  education,"  and  noted 
that  the  University  had  been  "the  principal  beneficiary  of  his 
extraordinarily  fruitful  career."  It  added  that  it  was  losing  "the 
services  of  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons,  and  one  of  her  most 
able  servants."  It  congratulated  him  upon  his  appointment  to  his 
new  office  where,  it  added,  he  would  have  "the  warm  and  abiding 
good  wishes  of  his  friends  at  Ohio  State"  although  they  voiced 
"profound  regret  at  his  leaving." 

Dr.  Bevis  spoke  on  "The  Challenge  of  Deferment"  at  the  1951 
commencement.  As  to  the  current  Korean  emergency,  in  his  view 
"even  if  it  does  not  explode  into  global  war"  it  seemed  "destined 
to  be  of  long  duration — perhaps  a  lifetime — in  which  our  strength 
must  be  both  real  and  manifest.  To  create  that  strength,  we  must 
develop  the  latest  resources  of  our  nation  and  one  of  the  chief  of 
those  resources  is  trained  manpower." 

He  reviewed  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  as  to  deferment.  "A 
single  research  scientist,"  he  emphasized,  "may  be  worth  as  much 
as  many  regiments." 

"For  so  many  generations,"  he  went  on,  "have  we  taken  our 
individual  freedoms  for  granted  that  I  wonder  whether  we  realize 
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that  our  forebears  did  not  always  have  them  and  that  in  the  world 
opposed  to  ours,  they  are  held  wrong  in  principle  and  extinguished 
in  practice  .  .  . 

"What  this  nation  is  ...  is  in  large  measure  the  product  of  its 
colleges  and  universities.  Without  them  ...  we  should  not  now 
be  the  hope  of  the  free  world. 

"You  and  the  thousands  of  other  graduates  of  this  June  .  .  . 
have  lived  your  lives  in  times  of  confusion.  The  end  is  not  in  sight. 
You  are  being  called  upon  for  service  and  sacrifice  and  to  many 
of  you  the  reasons  are  not  clear.  But  you  are  still  the  envy  of  the 
youth  of  every  other  land — partly  because  you  live  better,  but 
chiefly  because  for  you  there  is  hope;  and  to  reverse  the  ancient 
adage  while  there  is  hope  there  is  life. 

"To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  much  shall  be  required.  You 
have  been  given  much — in  things,  in  freedom,  and  in  opportunity. 
I  have  supreme  faith  that  you  will  meet  every  requirement  in  re- 
turn." 

1951-52 

As  with  earlier  troublesome  matters,  there  was  no  mention  of 
the  Rugg  incident  or  the  resulting  speaker's  rule  controversy  in  the 
Annual  Report  for  1951-52.  The  relatively  brief  24-page  document 
dealt  mainly,  in  fact,  with  the  University's  "many  services,  outside 
the  classrooms,  to  the  members  of  its  large  and  diversified  student 
body,"  as  Dr.  Bevis  phrased  it.  There  was  emphasis  also  upon  the 
diversity  of  the  student  body  which  came  "from  every  county  in 
Ohio,  every  state  in  the  Union  and  many  foreign  lands." 

The  president  took  note  of  the  "fine  student  morale"  and  called 
it  "truly  a  significant  year  for  the  student  body."  He  went  on: 
"Amid  the  growing  international  crisis,  focused  in  Korea,  and  the 
increased  demand  of  employers  for  more  and  more  trained  men 
and  women,  there  was  a  new  seriousness  to  be  noted.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  young  men  and  women  of  1951-52  were  more  aware 
of  the  purposes  of  their  education  and  their  responsibilities." 

The  year,  especially  the  Spring  Quarter,  was  devoid  of  any  of 
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the  raids  and  disorder  that  had  marked  other  years,  Dr.  Bevis 
emphasized.  He  called  the  year  an  outstanding  one  "from  the 
standpoint  of  student  leadership  and  student  conduct  on  the  Uni- 
versity campus,  culminating  in  the  performance  of  the  student 
body  during  the  spring  of  1952  at  a  time  when  the  press  was  full 
of  deplorable  incidents  on  other  college  and  university  campuses 
throughout  the  country.  The  excellent  conduct  of  The  Ohio  State 
University  student  body  during  this  period  was  the  result  of  the 
careful  planning  and  hard  work  of  the  student  leaders  and  the 
members  of  their  organizations  in  cooperation  with  the  University 
Administration."  On  the  strength  of  this,  he  predicted  that  such 
students  would  "assume  important  positions  of  leadership  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  go  after  graduation." 

A  major  event  of  the  year  was  the  completion  of  the  new 
$3.3-million  Ohio  Union.  This  was  formally  dedicated  at  Home- 
coming November  17,  1951.  Student  use  of  the  building,  Dr. 
Bevis  commented,  "far  exceeded  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  planning 
committee."  But  a  policy  of  confining  all  campus  dances  to  the 
Union  along  with  a  system  of  two  "protected"  dates  each  quarter 
for  traditional  all-campus  events  when  no  other  social  events 
could  be  scheduled,  as  noted,  brought  some  resistance  and  com- 
plaint. 

In  reviewing  the  year,  Dr.  Bevis  called  it  one  "of  joy  and  one 
of  sorrow."  This  was  because  while  it  had  "made  a  notable  stride 
in  the  additions  to  its  physical  plant" — the  new  Union  and  the 
Alumni  House — the  year  "also  saw  the  loss  through  death  of  a 
number  of  the  University's  great  ones."  Among  these  were  such 
notables  as  Dean  of  Men  Park,  Dean  Charles  E.  MacQuigg  (En- 
gineering), former  acting  President  William  McPherson,  Charles 
C.  Stillman,  former  head  of  the  School  of  Social  Administration, 
W.  W.  Charters,  former  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  Re- 
search, and  former  Trustee  Herbert  S.  Atkinson,  '13. 

But  as  he  said,  "The  University  also  honored  its  living."  For 
the  first  time,  as  noted  elsewhere,  it  bestowed  "Distinguished 
Service  Awards"  upon  six  persons  at  the  June  6,  1952  commence- 
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ment.  The  recipients  included  Vice  Presidents  Taylor  and  Stradley. 
Other  highlights  of  the  year,  some  already  indicated,  included 
these: 

Adoption  of  the  first  official  flag  of  the  University  and  revised 
versions  of  its  seal  and  coat  of  arms. 

Showing  of  preliminary  plans  and  sketches  for  the  "Field  House 
Group" — the  arena  and  field  house. 

Excavation  for  the  new  4-story  Cancer  Research  Laboratories 
wing  of  University  Hospital. 

Discovery  by  Dr.  William  G.  Myers  that  radioactive  gold-198,  in 
the  form  of  "seeds,"  was  effective  in  the  fight  against  cancer. 

Observance  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  WOSU;  and  approval  of 
application  to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  for  the  allo- 
cation of  Channel  34  for  a  campus  television  station. 

Completion  of  a  decade  of  operation  by  the  Twilight  School. 

Increased  quotas  of  men  admitted  to  advanced  training  in  the 
three  R.O.T.C.  branches  on  the  campus  mirrored  the  growing 
international  tension  over  Korea.  The  Air  Science  unit  was  the 
largest  with  2500  men,  followed  by  the  Army  with  2248  and  the 
Navy  291. 

"Three  Freedoms"  was  the  topic  of  Dr.  Bevis's  address  at  the 
1952  commencement.  He  identified  them  as  freedom  to  work, 
freedom  to  learn,  and  freedom  to  choose. 

"Yours  is  the  first  graduating  class  since  World  War  II,"  he 
told  the  class  "that  has  passed  at  least  part  of  its  stay  on  the  campus 
in  something  like  a  normal  University  atmosphere.  You,  too,  have 
been  harassed  by  uncertainties  and  anxieties,  but  I  hope  through 
it  all  you  have  had  the  chance  to  derive  pleasure  as  well  as  profit 
from  your  student  days.  I  know  you  will  want  to  come  back  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  door  will  always  be  open.  Ours  is  a  great 
family,  a  great  fellowship.  May  we  walk  worthily  of  our  great 
responsibility." 
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IT  WAS  a  Bevis  trait  to  be  forehanded  in  University  planning. 
This  was  shown,  for  example,  in  the  post-war  program  for 
the  University.  "President  Bevis  brought  to  the  Faculty  Coun- 
cil," its  May  11,  1943  minutes  say,  "the  suggestion  of  a  Post-War 
program,  stating  that  it  is  not  too  early  for  the  Faculty  to  do  some 
post-war  thinking  in  campus-wide  terms  and  in  concrete  terms 
of  what  we  shall  do  in  various  areas  such  as  (1)  changes  in  curric- 
ula, if  any;  and  (2)  changes  in  housing  arrangements,  et  cetera." 
He  pointed  out  that  the  problem  had  many  facets  that  looked 
"outward  as  well  as  inward." 

The  planning  idea,  he  explained,  had  been  called  to  his  atten- 
tion by  Dean  Alpheus  W.  Smith,  of  die  Graduate  School.  This 
arose  from  a  meeting  May  6  of  the  Graduate  Council  when  it  was 
suggested  that  the  problems  of  post-war  planning  were  so  inter- 
related as  to  deserve  "the  attention  of  a  University-wide  committee 
which  would  coordinate  the  results  of  studies"  made  by  the  in- 
dividual colleges  and  other  units  "to  insure  unity  of  purpose  and 
action."  While  the  basic  idea  may  not  have  originated  with  Dr. 
Bevis,  he  moved  within  five  days  to  implement  it.  The  outcome 
of  this  was  the  appointment  of  a  6-man  committee  with  Prof. 
James  F.  Fullington  as  chairman. 

Its  report,  filling  seven  and  a  half  single-spaced  pages  of  Fac- 
ulty Council  minutes,  was  presented  at  a  special  Council  meeting 
March  2,  1944.  It  was  entitled  "The  University  and  the  Demobi- 
lized Student."  It  was  in  three  parts,  the  last  one  dealing  with 
recommendations.  Four  of  its  five  items  were  approved.  The  other 
was  revised  and  resubmitted.  This  entire  matter  has  been  dealt 
with  in  Ch.  IX,  "Looking  to  the  Post-War  Years,"  Part  I,  VIII,  of 
the  history  series.  It  is  cited  here  to  underscore  the  fact  that  under 
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Bevis  leadership  the  University  more  than  two  years  before  V-J 
Day  was  trying  to  peer  into  the  future  and  plan  accordingly. 

Apart  from  his  Annual  Reports,  1940  through  1952,  Dr.  Bevis 
from  time  to  time,  as  indicated,  made  other  exhaustive  reports. 
These  were  not  only  analytical  but  went  into  long  range  planning, 
even  to  a  25-year  look  ahead.  Some  of  these  excursions  into  plan- 
ning and  self-analysis  were  made  at  annual  Board  meetings  at 
Gibraltar  Island,  running  to  several  days. 

First  of  these  reports  was  an  extensive  "Survey"  presented  at 
the  September,  1945  annual  meeting.  The  next  year  Trustee  J.  F. 
Lincoln,  of  Cleveland,  took  the  unusual  step  of  making  his  own 
analysis  in  a  5-page  memorandum  and  in  September  following 
Dr.  Bevis  suggested  "Long  Range  Plans"  for  the  University.  In 
1948,  again  at  Gibraltar,  came  a  lengthy  "Progress  Report,"  fol- 
lowed by  extended  discussion. 

There  was  always  much  probing  at  the  Gibraltar  meetings.  In 
September,  1952  Dr.  Bevis  presented  a  "State  of  the  University" 
report.  He  did  likewise  in  1953.  In  1955  he  had  Vice  Presidents 
Heimberger  and  Stradley  make  the  principal  reports  at  Gibraltar. 
What  follows  is  a  summary  of  the  long  range  planning  and  self- 
examination  referred  to  above. 

Brief  hints,  only,  of  such  planning  were  recorded  in  the  Board 
minutes  on  four  occasions  between  September,  1945  and  a  year 
later.  A  single  sentence  in  the  September  3,  1945  minutes  read: 
"The  President  presented  a  detailed  statement  on  University 
policies,  which  was  followed  by  general  discussion  on  future  plans 
for  the  University."  In  its  original  form  in  the  University  Archives 
this  item  is  entitled  "Survey  Ohio  State  University  Aug.  1945." 

The  record  for  the  May  6,  1946  meeting  reported  similarly: 
"The  President  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Board  for  their 
information  and  study  a  report  containing  data  to  be  used  in  the 
consideration  of  the  future  building  program  of  the  University 
and  for  the  development  of  the  1947-1948  building  requests  to  be 
presented  to  the  Governor  and  the  legislature.  .  .  ." 
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A  month  later  (June  7)  a  still  more  enigmatic — and  significant 
— reference  was  made,  namely:  "The  President  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  for  study  and  future  discussion  a  partial 
statement  concerning  certain  matters  involved  in  the  future  plans 
of  the  University."  The  original  bears  the  title  "Partial  Summary 
of  Plans  in  Progress." 

Next  came  the  detailed  analysis  presented  by  Trustee  Lincoln 
at  the  July  1  meeting.  This  v^^as  followed  by  the  101-page  "Sugges- 
tions for  Long  Range  Plans  for  The  Ohio  State  University"  un- 
veiled by  Dr.  Bevis  at  the  September  4-7,  1946  Board  meeting  at 
Gibraltar.  The  Board  spent  two  and  a  half  days  in  hearing  and  dis- 
cussing this. 

The  preliminary  1945  Bevis  "Survey"  consists  of  eight  legal- 
size  pages  in  pencil  in  his  flowing  hand,  plus  twelve  pages  of  type- 
script. The  latter  began  with  a  lengthy  "General  Statement,"  fol- 
lowed by  appraisals  of  the  individual  colleges  and  departments. 
The  outline  was  in  two  parts:  a  penciled  look  back  at  the  years 
1940-45,  and  a  "Current  Appraisal,"  by  units,  in  typescript.  The 
latter  was  at  least  partly  the  work  of  Vice  President  Davis.  At- 
tached to  the  outline  is  a  letter  of  August  9,  1945  from  Davis  to 
Bevis,  who  was  in  Canada,  saying  "I  have  made  some  headway  in 
writing  up  the  materials  about  which  we  talked,  and  am  including 
with  this  letter  copies  for  four  colleges." 

In  the  first  portion  of  the  "Survey,"  Dr.  Bevis  reviewed  at 
length  the  internal  reorganization  between  1940  and  1945.  He 
touched  upon  such  items  as  the  Faculty  Council,  the  revised  policy 
as  to  appointments,  tenure  and  promotion,  the  Inter-University 
Council,  the  changes  in  his  own  office,  and  nine  other  matters. 
Then  he  dealt  with  the  conversion  to  a  wartime  basis  and  the  re- 
construction that  followed,  and  financing. 

In  Part  II,  Current  Appraisal,  he  went  into  detail  in  evaluating 
each  college  and  department.  First  he  made  a  general  comparison 
of  Ohio  State  as  to  staff  and  finances  with  the  Universities  of  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  In  general,  Ohio  State 
salaries  for  professors  and  associate  professors  were  somewhat 
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better  than  those  at  the  sister  universities,  but  Ohio  State  had  fewer 
"highly  paid  key  people"  and  a  somewhat  smaller  stafT.  Dr.  Bevis 
foresaw  a  need  for  about  $500,000  more  for  post-war  salaries  and  a 
like  amount  for  "new  enterprises  and  new  extensions  to  old  enter- 
prises on  the  campus." 

He  went  on  to  summarize  the  standing  and  accomplishments 
of  each  college  and  briefer  judgments  as  to  their  individual  de- 
partments. A  few  typical  appraisals  illustrate  how  he  regarded  the 
latter:  "compares  reasonably  well  with  its  competition,"  "has  not 
stood  out  as  particularly  strong,"  "has  a  good  reputation  .  ,  ."  He 
closed  each  section  on  a  particular  college  by  listing  "Next  Steps" 
for  that  area.  He  dealt  similarly  with  the  Graduate  School,  the  Re- 
search Foundation,  and  the  alumni  organization. 

In  Part  III,  "Program  and  Policy,"  he  covered  thirteen  subjects 
in  the  areas  of  teaching,  research  and  service.  He  began  with  the 
emphasis  upon  graduate  work,  and  went  on  with  these:  personnel, 
public  relations,  public  support,  private  endowment,  service  ac- 
tivities such  as  the  Twilight  School,  new  projects,  publications, 
"substandard"  training,  non-degree  programs,  and  degrees.  He 
closed  on  two  items.  One  was  labeled  "Thinking"  or  "Real"  col- 
lege work  and  the  University's  relationship  to  the  public  schools. 
The  other  had  to  do  with  "Moral  inspirations"  or  "Power  vs.  direc- 
tion." 

Also  in  the  University  Archives  is  a  2^/4 -page  "Partial  Sum- 
mary of  Plans  in  Progress,"  already  referred  to,  dated  June  7,  1946. 
It  dealt  in  thumb-nail  fashion  with  ten  topics  including:  a  much 
larger  student  body;  greater  emphasis  upon  graduate  and  profes- 
sional work;  a  comprehensive  building  program,  especially  hous- 
ing, and  more  land;  a  revised  and  expanded  campus  plan;  the 
steady  addition  of  "key  men"  to  the  faculty;  planning  for  an  en- 
dowment of  "at  least"  $25  million;  development  of  the  School  of 
Aviation  and  the  Medical  Center,  and  of  the  Colleges  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Then  at  the  July  1,  1946  Board  meeting,  as  noted.  Trustee  Lin- 
coln brought  in  his  "Statement"  on  the  "future  position"  of  the 
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University.  After  discussion,  the  Board  asked  Dr.  Bevis  to  "prepare 
and  present  at  the  Gibraltar  meeting  studies  and  plans  concerning 
staff,  curricula,  research,  building  and  housing  needs,  land  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  become  the  concern  of  University  policy 
in  the  succeeding  period."*  As  requested,  to  repeat,  the  president 
in  September  presented  his  "Suggestions  and  Long  Range  Plans" 
for  the  University. 

Behind  the  directive,  in  the  words  of  the  July  1  minutes,  was 
"the  necessity  of  the  Trustees  now  preparing  an  over-all  plan  to 
meet  the  rapidly  changing  and  expanding  needs  of  the  University, 
due  to  impending  social  and  economic  developments.  This  pro- 
posed plan  to  cover  the  next  5, 10  and  20  years." 

The  University's  future  position,  Lincoln's  memorandum  be- 
gan, called  for  "careful  consideration"  by  the  Trustees.  "While 
we  cannot  be  completely  sure  what  the  future  is  going  to  demand 
of  the  University,"  he  went  on,  "we  can  plan  that  future  now  in 
many  of  its  aspects.  This  planning  must  be  a  continuing  problem 
of  the  Board.  .  .  ." 

Because  of  the  current  inflation  and  rise  in  operating  costs,  in 
his  view  "the  relative  importance  and  responsibility  of  state  sup- 
ported insitutions,  because  of  relatively  unlimited  state  support,  is 
increasing  and  will  continue  to  increase  compared  to  that  of  the 
endowed  colleges  whose  income  is  limited."  He  foresaw  that  in 
the  next  decade  "the  responsibility  of  the  state  supported  institu- 
tions will  become  much  greater."  Specifically,  he  predicted  this 
would  "mean  that  the  proportional  number  of  people  coming  to 
Ohio  State  University  will  be  a  progressively  greater  percentage 
of  the  whole."  The  increasing  demand  for  college  education, 
moreover,  would  "increase  our  load  still  further." 

Lincoln  pinpointed  his  memorandum  with  five  specific  ques- 
tions: How  large  should  Ohio  State  be  in  five,  ten  and  twenty 
years  ?  How  would  its  students  be  housed  ?  How  would  the  neces- 

•  The  text  of  the  memorandum  is  not  in  the  Board  minutes. 
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sary  faculty  be  obtained  and  developed  ?  What  should  be  the  pol- 
icy in  making  Ohio  State  the  research  center  for  all  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  kindred  interests  of  Ohio?  What  should  be  the  policy 
for  acquainting  Ohio  citizens  with  what  they  get  for  financial  sup- 
port of  the  University  ? 

These  were  only  some  of  the  problems,  he  emphasized,  which 
the  Trustees  must  solve  "if  Ohio  State  is  to  take  the  place  it  should 
in  the  educational  system  of  this  state."  Its  size,  he  predicted, 
would  depend  largely  upon  its  reputation  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution. In  five  years,  he  said,  the  University  would  have  more  than 
20,000  students  and  in  twenty  years  more  than  40,000."*  To  meet 
such  a  load,  he  insisted,  "Plans  for  a  physical  plant  commensurate 
with  this  enrollment  must  be  under  way  now."  To  cope  with 
housing  needs,  in  his  opinion,  the  University  "should  undertake 
a  program  of  construction  so  that  every  student  who  so  wishes 
may  live  in  a  dormitory." 

Without  intending  any  criticism  of  the  current  faculty,  he  ob- 
served that  "any  faculty  could  be  tremendously  improved"  and 
this  was  "a  continuous  need."  In  his  view,  "A  proper  plan  for 
developing  a  faculty  would  primarily  stem  from  a  program  for 
attracting  to  the  University  the  kind  of  teachers  who  would  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  student  body."  He  felt  also  that  "each  professor 
should  spend  one  year  in  each  seven  in  practical  work  in  his 
specialty,  outside  of  the  University."  In  his  belief,  too,  the  Univer- 
sity should  tap  sources  of  "inspirational  teaching"  such  as  Trustee 
Charles  F.  Kettering  and  others  with  "special  training  and  ex- 
perience in  some  branch  of  industry  served  by  the  University." 

He  found  fault  with  the  practice  of  putting  in  new  courses 
"merely  because  we  know  somebody  else  has  diem."  The  only 
excuse  for  adding  a  new  course,  he  declared,  is  because  that  course 
for  "some  special  reason,  could  be  made  outstanding." 

He  stressed  the  importance  of  the  potential  of  the  Research 
Foundation  "to  most  activity  in  Ohio,"  especially  as  to  solving 

*In  five  years  (1950-51)  it  had  25,948  students,  and  in  1965-66  it  had  52,544. 
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technical  problems.  Such  service,  he  added,  would  assure  more 
adequate  taxpayer  financial  support  for  the  University. 

Then,  as  on  other  occasions,  Lincoln  was  concerned  with  the 
public  image  of  the  University.  In  this  area,  he  asserted,  it  had  "not 
done  the  job  of  telling  the  voter  of  its  importance  and  the  reason 
for  its  needs."  To  achieve  this,  in  his  view,  "proper  publicity" 
rather  than  "blatant  advertising"  was  necessary.  This  function  was 
essential  "or  all  other  plans  listed  above  fail."  What  had  been  done 
for  football  publicity,  for  Jesse  Owens  and  other  sports  stars,  he 
insisted,  could  be  done  for  campus  research,  the  University's  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort,  its  plans  for  the  future,  and  for  faculty 
and  student  activities  and  accomplishments. 

He  had  criticism  also  for  the  Trustees  who,  he  declared,  "have 
greatly  underrated  their  responsibilities  to  Ohio."  In  three  years  as 
a  Trustee,  he  noted  that  their  function  "has  been  merely  to  okey 
the  routine  reports  of  the  executive  heads  of  the  University."  The 
Board,  he  added  had  "largely  sidestepped  their  real  responsibility 
of  planning  the  future  and  making  their  plans  real."  He  insisted 
that  the  Trustees'  plans  "for  the  University  must  correspond  to 
these  changed  times."  So  that  it  could  determine  long  range  poli- 
cies, the  Board,  as  indicated,  asked  President  Bevis  to  prepare  and 
present  at  the  Gibraltar  meeting  in  September  "studies  and  plans" 
concerning  all  of  the  pertinent  items  cited. 

The  day  after  the  July  1  meeting,  Lincoln  wrote  to  Dr.  Bevis 
that  it  would  be  very  helpful  at  the  Gibraltar  session  to  have  "an 
aerial  picture,  or  a  map,  not  only  of  the  University  property  but 
also  the  property  all  around  it.  By  so  doing  we  can  see  where  ex- 
pansion can  take  place,  where  various  buildings  should  go,  and 
what  expansion  plans  can  be  developed  to  the  best  advantage.  .  .  . 

"I  want  to  make  sure  also  that  at  the  meeting  there  will  be  a 
definite  plan  for  housing,  for  expansion  of  physical  plant,  for  the 
development  and  retention  of  the  teaching  staff  and,  what  is  ex- 
tremely important,  a  definite  plan  for  publicity  covering  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  University,  so  as  to  acquaint  the  people  of  Ohio  with 
what  is  occurring." 
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At  the  annual  meeting  beginning  September  4  at  Gibraltar,  the 
Board  devoted  five  sessions  to  the  Bevis  report.  It  was  in  nine  sec- 
tions as  follows :  mission  of  the  University,  its  position  in  the  Uni- 
versity world,  numbers  of  students,  research  and  graduate  study, 
areas  of  growth  and  development,  faculty  and  staff,  plant,  equip- 
ment and  land,  public  relations,  and  alumni  participation. 

In  a  brief  foreword.  Dr.  Bevis  said  the  campus  community 
found  "gratification  in  the  willingness"  of  the  Trustees  "to  take 
time  for  extended  consideration  of  long-term  University  needs 
and  the  making  of  long-range  plans  to  meet  them.  What  followed 
he  called  "some  of  the  elements  of  a  twenty-five  year  plan"  which 
had  been  growing  in  the  minds  of  the  faculty,  administration  and 
Trustees  "for  a  long  time."  The  report  dealt  in  turn  with  the  topics 
indicated. 

On  the  mission  of  the  University,  he  remarked  that  "satisfac- 
tory life  in  America  is  vitally  and  increasingly  dependent  upon  the 
continual  development  of  American  higher  education"  whose 
peculiar  function  was  basic  research  and  the  wide  dissemination  of 
such  knowledge.  Under  the  U.S.  system  of  higher  education,  he 
pointed  out,  the  responsibilities  of  service  were  "swiftly  passing  to 
the  state-supported  universities,"  He  saw  Ohio  State's  function  as 
three-fold:  teaching,  research,  and  service.  But  its  planning,  he 
added,  must  primarily  look  to  Ohio's  needs  and  take  account  of 
Ohio's  educational  equipment." 

This  raised  at  once,  he  noted,  the  major  question  of  whether 
the  University  should  seek  "to  expand  our  undergraduate  numbers 
to  the  limit  of  our  competitive  ability"  or  emphasize  increasingly 
"graduate  and  professional  work  in  which  research  and  service 
shall  stand  upon  their  own  feet."  His  answer  was  that  "It  would 
seem  the  part  of  wisdom  ...  to  reemphasize  the  policy  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Legislature  in  1904*  and  confirmed  by  the 
Inter-University  Council  in  1941,**  namely,  to  make  Ohio  State 
"increasingly  a  center  of  research,  graduate  and  professional  work" 

•Actually,  1906. 

**  Similarly,  November,  1940. 
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and  to  share  undergraduate  work  with  its  sister  institutions.  Sum- 
ming up,  he  said  the  University  "must  aggressively  claim  the  sup- 
port requisite  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission,"  should  take  into 
account  the  total  educational  resources  of  the  state  and  put  its 
major  emphasis  "on  those  areas  in  which  it  has  special  competence 
and  special  responsibility."  This,  in  turn,  would  "vitally  affect" 
the  nature  of  its  planning. 

He  underscored  the  University's  position  in  the  educational 
world.  Then  he  reviewed  the  status  of  the  individual  colleges  and 
schools  in  their  respective  fields. 

Next  he  dealt  with  the  anticipated  numbers  of  students,  using 
1940  as  a  base,  along  with  1946  and  projecting  the  probable  enroll- 
ment for  twenty-five  years.  Since  1921,  he  noted,  the  growth  had 
been  137  per  cent  but  with  wide  variations  among  the  colleges. 
The  base  figure  arrived  at  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  was  20,000, 
which  time  proved  far  too  conservative. 

The  report  took  16,100  as  the  "normal"  enrollment  figure  for 
1947,  but  it  was  put  at  25,000  including  the  veterans'  "bulge."  The 
actual  figure  for  1946-47  was  31,596.  For  1957  the  projected  "nor- 
mal" enrollment  was  given  as  20,100  with  no  veterans'  "bulge." 
By  the  end  of  the  school  year  1956-57,  the  total  enrollment  was 
down  somewhat  to  28,455  or  about  40  per  cent  more  than  the  1946 
estimate. 

The  report  turned  next  to  research  and  graduate  study,  citing 
their  rapid  growth  on  the  campus  in  the  past  quarter  century.  It 
estimated  that  to  establish  and  maintain  an  adequate  Graduate 
School  would  require  a  minimum  of  $250,000  a  year. 

The  president  looked  for  at  least  a  continuation  of  the  "great 
growth  and  development"  the  University  had  experienced  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Under  some  of  the  "more  immediate 
growth  prospects,"  he  listed  these:  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources; nutrition  and  food  technology;  the  Institute  for  Animal 
Research;  physics,  where  the  war  had  brought  a  "prodigious  in- 
crease in  the  emphasis"  upon  its  importance;  chemistry;  optom- 
etry; closer  integration  with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station; 
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governmental  and  legal  research;  personnel  research  where  the 
University  could  "parallel  in  the  human  factors  of  industry  w^hat 
the  Research  Foundation  does  for  the  materials  and  processes  of 
industry";  special  education  related  to  deaf,  blind,  and  crippled 
children;  radio — expansion  of  the  service  rendered  through 
WOSU.  In  addition,  he  envisaged  "important  developments"  in 
music  and  fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  non-degree  programs, 
aviation,  and  medicine  and  dentistry. 

To  conduct  "a  continuous  program  of  teaching,  research  and 
service,"  he  went  on,  faculty  and  staff  of  sufficient  size  and  quality 
must  be  secured  and  retained."  He  listed  the  four  components  of  a 
faculty  as  distinguished  scholars,  great  teachers,  capable  but  less 
distinguished  teachers,  and  a  large  number  of  promising  younger 
persons  as  future  scholars  and  teachers.  To  keep  such  a  "team"  at 
a  high  level  of  performance,  he  emphasized,  a  program  of  recruit- 
ment, promotion  and  recognition  of  competence  was  already 
maintained.  He  discussed  staff  "turnover,"  giving  examples  of 
men  who  left  because  of  "special  situations"  as  well  as  others  who 
stayed  for  similar  reasons.  He  renewed  the  suggestions  for  the 
creation  of  a  further  type  of  appointment  such  as  "University  Pro- 
fessor" or  "Distinguished  Professor." 

As  indicated,  in  terms  of  plant,  equipment  and  land  the  report 
assumed  for  the  next  decade  a  student  body  of  20,000.  Any  excess 
over  this  figure,  it  said,  would  in  large  part  be  "taken  care  of  by 
temporary  housing  .  .  ."  What  followed,  it  was  emphasized,  dealt 
only  with  permanent  student  housing.  As  of  the  moment  the  five 
University  halls  for  women  had  a  capacity  of  781  and  those  for 
men  1360.  Auxiliary  private  housing,  it  was  estimated,  could  take 
care  of  3400  additional  men  and  1891  women.  This  was  a  grand 
total  of  7432.  It  was  estimated  that  those  living  at  home  numbered 
6675.  On  the  basis  of  the  estimated  20,000  students,  this  left  an 
anticipated  need  for  new  housing  for  4015  men  and  1878  women, 
or  a  total  of  5893. 

On  the  basis  of  providing  new  dormitories  and  residence  halls 
to  accommodate  4000  men  and  2400  women,  the  over-all  cost, 
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based  on  1947-48  figures,  was  put  at  $20.4  million.  For  the  "ulti- 
mate" program,  for  an  additional  2000  men  and  950  women  cost- 
ing probably  $9,325  million  more,  the  grand  total  figure  was 
$29,725  million  for  the  two  programs. 

Financing  such  an  undertaking  was  something  else.  The  report 
suggested  three  possible  methods :  private  sources,  direct  legislative 
appropriation,  and  self-liquidating  loans  from  the  state  treasury. 
To  invoke  the  first  method  the  state  constitution  would  have  to  be 
changed. 

Private  capital,  the  report  added,  might  be  induced  to  finance 
dormitory  construction  on  "private  land  adjacent  to  the  Univer- 
sity." But  against  this,  it  pointed  out,  "a  site  in  the  proper  locality 
and  acreage"  was  not  readily  available.  Further,  currently  high 
construction  costs  and  scarcity  of  labor  and  materials  "combine  to 
discourage  even  the  largest  operators."  Any  bonds  issued  to  pay 
off  such  costs  could  be  retired  through  earnings.  The  State  Teach- 
ers Retirement  Fund  was  suggested  as  a  possible  source  of  funds. 

To  be  realistic,  further,  it  seemed  "highly  unlikely,  even  in  the 
face  of  a  temporary  sizeable  surplus  of  funds  in  the  State  Treasury, 
that  any  legislature  is  likely  to  appropriate  any  significant  amount 
of  money  for  dormitory  construction."  This  section  of  the  report 
closed  with  a  recommendation  that  requests  for  loans  from  the 
state  treasury  be  made  to  the  legislature. 

Another  aspect  of  the  over-all  housing  problem  was  the  matter 
of  caring  for  distinguished  guests  of  the  University.  For  this  it  was 
suggested  that  a  small  section  of  new  construction  could  be  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  (This  was  done  ultimately  in  one  of  the 
new  women's  dormitories.) 

A  related  matter  was  that  of  fraternity  and  sorority  expansion, 
rebuilding  or  remodeling.  The  possibility  of  the  University  fur- 
nishing sites  for  such  houses  was  explored.  The  report  said  a  recent 
survey  disclosed  that  ten  fraternities  indicated  intentions  of  build- 
ing soon  at  an  average  investment  of  $75,000.  The  report  recom- 
mended that  the  possibility  of  permitting  the  "Greeks"  to  locate 
new  houses  on  University  land  be  considered. 
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Urgent  land  needs  of  the  University  were  stressed  also.  The 
first  item  was  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Olentangy  from  King 
Ave.  to  the  Lane  Ave.  bridge.  (In  time  this  was  done.)  Incidental 
to  this  was  the  extension  of  the  Olentangy  dike  to  King  Ave. 
(This  was  done  also,  and  still  later  the  dam  near  Fifth  Ave.  was 
raised  to  provide  more  water  for  University  power  plant  needs.) 
Other  items  in  respect  to  land  acquisition:  property  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Olentangy  River  Rd;  Woodruff  Ave.  frontage — the 
area  bounded  by  Woodruff,  Tuttle  Pk.  PI.,  Lane  Ave.  and  Neil 
Ave. — envisaged  as  "a  secondary  campus"  for  Engineering;  an 
urgent  need  for  500  acres  of  land  "northwest  of  the  present  Uni- 
versity holdings"  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Other  major  items  in  the  physical  plant  included  a  new  Ohio 
Union  and  a  new  auditorium.  For  the  former  a  figure  of  $2  mil- 
lion was  suggested,  with  borrowed  funds  to  be  repaid  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves  through  an  increase  in  the  student  activity  fee. 
This  was  done  within  a  few  years.  The  amount  needed  for  an 
auditorium  was  also  put  at  %2  million  with  student  financing  as  a 
possibility.  In  time,  the  Mershon  Auditorium  was  built  to  meet 
this  urgent  need.  A  partially  subsidized  item  was  the  new  Optom- 
etry building,  $100,000  of  which  was  to  come  from  Ohio  optome- 
trists and  others. 

Meanwhile,  building  costs  had  mounted  substantially  so  that 
"A  and  B"  (Additions  and  Betterments)  appropriations  made  by 
the  previous  legislature  would  no  longer  produce  the  same  amount 
of  building  space  as  before.  To  cover  additional  costs  beyond  the 
$4,326,133  voted  earlier  for  buildings  for  the  University  proper, 
plus  the  $5  million  for  the  Medical  Center,  it  was  recommended 
that  the  legislature  be  asked  for  $4.6  million  additional.  This  was 
needed,  the  report  said,  "to  complete  the  same  cubage  as  was  orig- 
inally contemplated  by  this  appropriation,"  This  schedule  covered 
eight  projects.  Cost  of  the  start  on  the  new  Medical  Center  was 
now  put  at  $8  million. 

Three  new  items  were  presented  as  "prime  projects"  for  the 
1947-48  building  program.  These  included  $3.5  million  for  new 
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library  construction,  equipment  and  remodeling,  $625,000  for 
roads,  walks  and  tunnels,  and  $600,000  for  power  plant  equipment. 

Next  came  two  tables  of  other  building  programs,  a  First 
Group,  consisting  of  twenty-five  items,  and  a  Second  Group  of 
twelve.  Some  were  for  new  construction  and  others  for  additions 
or  for  remodeling.  Largest  item  in  the  First  Group  was  for  a 
Mineral  Industries  building  at  $1.5  million.  Largest  in  the  Second 
was  $5  million  for  a  coliseum — "may  be  partially  self-liquidating," 
plus  $1  million  for  a  field  house.  Cost  of  the  first  group  was  given 
as  $14.05  million  and  of  the  second  as  $13,625  million.  The  esti- 
mated gross  total  for  all  these  proposed  projects  was  put  at 
$70,925,000.  This  seemed  a  staggering  amount  at  the  time  but 
within  a  comparatively  few  years  the  University  far  outran  this. 

Six  appendices  gave  data  and  other  information  from  a  dozen 
or  more  comparable  universities  and  colleges  in  respect  to  perma- 
nent University  housing,  fraternity  and  sorority  housing,  dormi- 
tory financing,  faculty  and  graduate  student  housing,  and  dormi- 
tory operating  cost  estimates. 

The  final  section  of  the  report  dealt  with  public  relations. 
"Publicly  supported  universities,"  it  commented,  "have  in  peculiar 
measure  the  problem  of  'public  relations.'  "  This  grew  in  im- 
portance "with  the  size,  complexity  and  costliness  of  each  uni- 
versity's program."  First,  the  University  had  many  publics.  Next, 
its  relations  with  them  depended  "in  some  measure  upon  the 
public  contacts  of  every  member  of  the  university  community." 
While  much  of  this  was  personal  "and  can  not  be  delegated," 
much  of  what  went  "into  the  making  of  public  opinion  can  be 
coordinated,  organized  and  delegated  to  a  department  staffed,  and 
equipped  for  the  purpose."  Its  functions,  it  was  emphasized,  em- 
braced "more  than  publicity." 

Behind  all  phases  of  public  relations  lay  "the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  institution."  In  passing,  the  report  outlined  "a  partial 
catalog"  of  the  activities  of  the  campus  Bureau  of  Public  Relations. 
"Much  more,  however,"  it  emphasized,  "needs  to  be  done."  Other 
agencies  in  the  field  of  public  relations  included  the  athletic  de- 
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partment,   the   alumni   association,   and   agricultural   extension. 

The  section  closed  on  this  note:  "there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
better  coordination  of  public  policy.  A  publicity  board,  of  advisory 
character,  consisting  of  a  member  of  the  President's  Office,  the 
Director  of  Public  Relations  and  the  editors  of  the  several  publi- 
cations concerned  would  be  helpful  in  harmonizing  our  publicity 
policy." 

To  return  to  the  Trustees,  at  their  afternoon  session  of  Septem- 
ber 4  the  first  six  sections  of  the  program  were  read.  The  next 
morning  the  section  on  Plant,  Equipment,  and  Land  was  con- 
sidered. That  afternoon  the  reading  of  this  was  completed  and  the 
sections  on  Public  Relations  and  Alumni  Participation  were  read 
and  discussed. 

After  further  discussion  the  following  morning,  Dr.  Bevis 
summarized  the  consensus  "emerging  from  the  discussion"  as 
follows : 

1.  To  seek  adequate  appropriations  for  the  Graduate  School,  with 
not  less  than  $250,000  a  year  for  the  immediate  future. 

2.  To  ask  the  legislature  for  $200,000  for  an  Optometry  building, 
with  $100,000  from  the  profession. 

3.  To  embark  upon  a  program  of  acquiring  additional  land,  along 
with  recommendations  for  the  possible  relocation  of  certain  col- 
leges and  other  adjustments. 

4.  The  Board  approved  "in  principle"  the  statement  of  the  building 
needs  for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  but  was  of  the  opinion  that 
funds  for  dormitory  construction  and  a  new  student  union  should 
be  provided  "either  by  private  enterprise  directly  or  by  private  bor- 
rowing" from  the  University  Housing  Corporation.  Its  specific 
view  was  that  the  Union  "should  be  financed  by  borrowing  repaid 
out  of  student  activity  fees." 

As  to  other  building  needs,  at  the  next  legislature  requests 
were  to  be  made  for  a)  the  amounts  needed  to  complete  the  build- 
ings appropriated  for  at  the  last  session;  b)  the  amounts  necessary 
"for  the  construction  of  'prime  projects' "  as  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port; and  c)  "Such  funds  as  may  be  required  for  the  construction 
of  buildings  most  urgently  needed  at  the  present  time." 
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The  Board  reaffirmed  "the  emphasis  upon  graduate,  profes- 
sional and  research  work"  at  the  University  "embodied  in  the  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1904*  and  in  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment of  the  Inter-University  Council  in  1941."**  The  administra- 
tion was  directed  "to  guide  its  over-all  policy  by  the  principles  in- 
volved." 

Finally  the  Board  looked  "with  favor"  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions to  establish  "a  limited  number  of  professorships  of  University- 
wide  character,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  strictly  depart- 
mental character"  when  the  opportunity  offered. 

The  essence  of  these  long  range  plans  was  reported  to  the 
Faculty  Council  at  two  sessions.  At  the  November  11  meeting,  as 
noted,  Dr.  Bevis  sketched  the  main  portions  of  the  report  dealing 
with  "The  Mission  of  the  University,"  and  Vice  President  Stradley 
reviewed  that  portion  having  to  do  with  the  standing  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

On  December  10,  Vice  President  Davis  went  over  that  part 
relative  to  the  faculty  and  staff,  curricula  and  areas  of  instruction 
and  research.  He  was  followed  by  Vice  President  Taylor  on  the 
physical  plant,  including  new  construction. 

At  the  annual  Board  meeting  September  7,  1948  at  Gibraltar, 
the  Trustees  devoted  two  sessions  to  hearing  a  "Report  of  Progress 
on  University  Affairs."  Portions  relating  to  religious  life  at  the 
University,  "Contributions  to  the  people  of  Ohio"  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  "Contributions  toward  the  Conservation  and 
Protection  of  the  Food  Supply"  by  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine were  read  by  Vice  President  Stradley. 

Four  other  facets  of  the  University's  operations  were  presented 
next  by  Dr.  Bevis:  the  University's  contributions  to  the  scientific 
and  industrial  life  of  the  state,  the  work  of  the  Personnel  Research 
Board,  the  program  of  the  Law  College,  and  a  report  on  the  Col- 
lege of  Education. 

•  Lybarger  Act,  passed  April  2,  1906;  Section  7923;  repealed  in  1952. 
••  Action  taken  at  meeting  November  26,  1940. 
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After  luncheon,  Business  Manager  Taylor  dealt  with  seven 
other  items:  a  statement  on  major  capital  additions,  proposals  as  to 
land  purchases,  progress  on  the  Medical  Center,  other  capital  addi- 
tions from  rotary  funds,  the  new  Ohio  Union,  maintenance,  repair 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  physical  plant,  and  "a  view  of  what's 
ahead."  The  Board  then  discussed  portions  of  the  report,  but  its 
minutes  give  no  details. 

The  story  was  much  the  same  at  the  1949  annual  meeting  at 
Gibraltar  when  the  Trustees  spent  a  day  hearing  detailed  reports 
by  President  Bevis  and  Vice  Presidents  Hatcher,  Stradley  and 
Taylor  on  major  phases  of  University  activity.  At  the  morning 
session  on  September  8,  Dr.  Bevis  discussed  "New  Goals."  He  was 
followed  by  Hatcher  who  described  areas  of  distinction  on  the 
University  staff.  In  his  view,  it  was  of  "All  America"  caliber  in 
some  departments  but  not  in  others.  Stradley  spoke  on  the  Uni- 
versity's relationship  with  other  Ohio  colleges  and  universities, 
which  he  described  as  healthy  and  good  on  the  whole. 

Taylor  dealt  with  eight  aspects  of  finance  and  the  physical 
plant  at  the  afternoon  session.  His  topics  were:  1949-51  appropria- 
tions, current  and  long  range  financial  considerations,  external 
cost  comparisons,  the  major  plant  construction  program,  the  1949- 
51  new  building  program,  building  needs,  buildings,  grounds  and 
other  plant  maintenance,  and  the  demolition  schedule  for  tem- 
porary and  old  buildings.  The  next  morning  (September  9) 
Alumni  Secretary  Fullen  made  a  detailed  report  on  the  alumni 
program  and  activities.  He  closed  by  presenting  certain  recom- 
mendations representing  the  alumni  viewpoint. 

As  he  had  done  before.  Dr.  Bevis  made  a  "state  of  the  Univer- 
sity" report  to  the  Board  at  its  annual  meeting  September  2,  1952 
at  Gibraltar.  His  extensive  remarks  fill  four  pages  of  the  Board's 
minutes.  He  took  a  look  back  at  where  the  University  had  come 
from,  where  it  stood,  and  a  good  look  at  where  it  was  headed. 

Unless  a  new  all-out  war  came,  he  said  he  believed  the  Uni- 
versity appeared  to  be  "approaching  a  new  norm."  Of  World  War 
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II  and  the  post-war  period,  he  thought  it  fair  to  say  that  "in  the 
main  the  University  had  made  of  these  unusual  conditions  step- 
ping stones  rather  than  stumbUng  blocks." 

He  traced  the  changes  in  enrollment,  with  a  current  decline  to 
about  17,000.  But  he  saw  signs  of  "an  enrollment  in  the  1960's 
larger  than  any  the  University  has  ever  had  in  its  history."  It 
would  be  difficult,  he  added,  to  maintain  "our  present  financial 
position,"  yet  the  prospect  of  a  larger  future  enrollment  "makes 
it  mandatory  that  we  maintain  our  organization  and  build  up  our 
facilities  to  meet  the  oncoming  need."  The  budget  request  for  the 
next  legislature  was  in  preparation  and  the  problem,  he  explained, 
was  much  like  that  in  the  previous  biennium:  to  convince  the 
General  Assembly  that  despite  a  somewhat  smaller  enrollment 
larger  appropriations  were  necessary.  This  was  because  of  infla- 
tionary costs  and  by  reason  of  "the  necessity  of  maintaining  our 
comparative  standing  with  similar  universities." 

He  dealt  in  succession  with  a  variety  of  topics :  despite  the  post- 
war buildings  there  were  "still  urgent  building  needs";  in  his 
belief  "the  quality  of  our  teaching  program  as  a  whole  has  im- 
proved over  the  years";  in  terms  of  dollars  the  research  program 
was  "more  than  thirty  times  what  it  was  ten  years  ago" ;  plans  for 
educational  television  on  the  campus  were  moving  forward;  ath- 
letics appeared  "to  be  on  as  nearly  an  even  keel  as  it  ever  is." 

He  had  a  special  word  on  student  morale.  "The  period  through 
which  we  are  now  passing,"  he  commented,  "is  a  difficult  time 
for  students.  Practically  all  of  them  are  confronted  in  one  way  or 
another  with  the  problem  of  military  service.  We  have  in  the  past 
had  our  share  of  student  demonstrations,  but  the  wave  of  'raids' 
and  other  outbreaks  which  swept  the  country  last  spring  passed 
without  incident  on  our  campus."  He  credited  this  last  largely  to 
"the  forehanded  and  far-seeing  plans"  initiated  by  Vice  President 
Stradley  with  help  from  student  leaders. 

He  closed  on  this  observation  as  to  Ohio  State's  role:  "Year  by 
year,  however,  leadership  in  this  geographical  area  falls  more  and 
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more  into  our  hands.  We  have  to  keep  this  thought  continually  in 
mind  in  establishing  both  present  and  future  policies." 

For  no  apparent  reason  but  as  he  did  occasionally,  the  president 
gave  another  sort  of  state-of-the-University  report  at  the  December 
14,  1953  Trustees'  meeting.  First  he  reviewed  the  recurring  meet- 
ings which  each  fall  took  a  good  deal  of  his  time — often  away 
from  the  campus:  the  Association  of  Governing  Boards,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities,  the  Land-Grant  Associa- 
tion, the  Inter-University  Council,  the  Council  of  Ten  (presidents 
of  the  Big  Ten  schools),  and  the  Orton  Foundation.  He  was  or 
had  been  recently  president  of  the  N.A.S.U.  and  again  of  the 
Inter-University  Council,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Orton  Founda- 
tion. 

He  touched  upon  operating  economies,  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed at  the  Gibraltar  meeting  in  September,  and  reported  that 
some  progress  had  been  made.  He  noted  some  headway  in  setting 
up  the  campus  UHF  television  station.  In  his  opinion,  television 
offered  "a  great  opportunity  to  project  the  life  and  work  of  the 
University  into  its  constituent  area." 

As  to  enrollment,  Dr.  Bevis  used  a  formula  in  which  the  prob- 
able enrollment  for  1960  equaled  the  earlier  veterans'  "bulge"  of 
26,000.*  To  him  it  was  obvious  that  this  figure  would  be  exceeded 
later.  "To  prepare  itself  for  the  coming  of  these  students,"  he  ob- 
served, "the  University  has  need  of  much  in  the  way  of  plant  and 
personnel.  Above  everything  else  we  need  classrooms.  .  .  .  We 
should  not  be  caught  unprepared  in  1960." 

He  ended  on  this  rather  prophetic  note:  "While  very  con- 
siderable increase  in  our  numbers  is  certain  to  be  expected,  it 
should  be  said,  however,  that  some  of  the  more  startling  prognosti- 
cations seem  to  me  to  be  unreal.  Should  such  numbers  of  students 
appear  for  registration  at  our  colleges  and  universities  as  to  bring 
40,000  or  more  to  Ohio  State,  it  seems  to  me  altogether  likely  that 
additional  institutions  will  be  established  to  take  care  of  some  of 

•  It  proved  to  be  29,090. 
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them.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  our  poUcy  to  strive  unduly  for 
undergraduate  numbers.  I  think  there  is  still  validity  in  the  thesis 
put  forward  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1946  that  (1)  undergradu- 
ate education  at  certain  levels  can  be  profitably  and  advantageously 
decentralized  and  (2)  that  along  with  its  proper  function  of  un- 
dergraduate training  the  Ohio  State  University  should  pursue  its 
mission  of  graduate  work,  professional  work  and  research.  .  .  ." 

President  Bevis  and  Vice  President  Taylor  returned  to  the 
theme  of  the  impending  higher  educational  needs  of  the  state 
and  the  University  at  the  January  11,  1954  Board  meeting.  Dr. 
Bevis  dealt  first  with  "certain  problems  now  facing"  higher  educa- 
tion in  Ohio.  Taylor  then  examined  the  outlook  for  and  needs  of 
the  University  within  a  few  years. 

The  early  prospect  of  greatly  increased  enrollment.  Dr.  Bevis 
began,  "calls  for  preparation  and  planning,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  University  but  on  a  state-wide  scale."  Because  of  its  position 
in  the  state's  educational  system,  he  added,  "the  University  needs 
carefully  to  plan  not  only  its  own  preparation  for  the  students  who 
will  eventually  come  to  it,  but  to  take  leadership  in  the  concerted 
effort  which  the  Ohio  colleges  and  universities  as  a  whole  must 
make."  He  foresaw  that  while  the  University  might  not  be  able  to 
provide  for  all  who  might  come  to  it,  "it  is  virtually  certain  that  it 
will  be  the  'residuary  legatee'  after  our  sister  institutions  have 
taken  all  they  can." 

It  was  highly  important,  he  continued,  "to  ascertain  how  much 
of  the  burden  may  be  carried  by  our  sister  institutions  and  how 
much  of  it  we  may  have  to  undertake."  Part  of  the  overload,  he 
felt,  would  have  to  be  shared  by  the  other  state-supported  uni- 
versities, but  their  more  limited  range  of  offerings  left  "a  major 
share  of  the  state  schools'  burden  on  our  shoulders."  The  non-state- 
supported  schools  could  take  more  students  "up  to  the  comfortable 
limit  of  their  capacities,"  he  observed,  but  that  was  all.  In  all  this, 
he  emphasized,  it  was  important  to  "retain  the  high  degree  of 
good  will"  the  University  enjoyed  with  them. 

In  working  out  its  own  plans,  he  believed  it  was  "mandatory" 
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to  take  into  active  consideration  the  other  state  universities  and 
the  non-state-supported  schools.  He  called  it  highly  essential  that 
"we  have  a  pretty  clear  notion  of  where  we  want  to  go  ourselves 
before  we  undertake  the  leadership"  required. 

The  University's  major  problem,  as  Taylor  saw  it,  was  some- 
how to  provide  physical  facilities  adequate  for  the  student  body 
expected  within  five  or  six  years.  This  figure  was  put  at  40,000 
where  the  University  never  had  provided  facilities  for  more  than 
23,000  regular  students.  He  cited  the  post-war  buildings  as  mostly 
"of  special  type."  The  great  need  now  was  for  classrooms  for  Arts 
&  Sciences  departments  and  for  Engineering. 

Taylor  posed  this  problem:  "The  University  faces  this  great 
dilemma — How  shall  it  prepare  for  a  minimum  of  25,000  students 
maintain  and  perhaps  desirably  extend  all  its  present  services 
maintain  and  perhaps  extend  the  amount  of  its  research  .  .  . 
carry  on  the  activities  of  a  great  university  from  the  freshman 
year  to  the  end  of  the  Ph.D.  training,  with  great  emphasis  upon 
graduate  work.?" 

Next  he  described  the  problem's  financial  aspects.  Current  ap- 
propriations for  capital  improvements  were  around  $2.5  million 
a  year  as  against  anticipated  needs  of  $100  million.  Value  of  the 
physical  plant  had  grown  from  $23,670,000  in  1938  to  $69  million 
in  1953.  Yet  even  this  increase,  he  observed,  "proved  to  be  disap- 
pointingly inadequate." 

It  was  obvious,  he  continued,  that  "a  new  approach"  was 
needed  to  meet  physical  plant  needs.  Citing  the  issuance  of  bonds 
for  state  highway  construction  and  numerous  examples  of  local 
bond  issues,  he  commented,  "It  leads  one  to  conjecture  whether 
the  answer  to  the  problem  of  providing  facilities  for  State-sup- 
ported higher  education  does  not  lie  in  a  constitutional  provision 
which  would  permit  the  State  to  borrow  for  construction  purposes 
on  the  various  campuses  and  pay  the  principal  and  interest  out  of 
its  future  income."  (In  the  end  this  was  done  extensively  in  the 
Rhodes  administration.) 

If  such  a  policy  were  adopted,  Taylor  remarked,  the  Trustees 
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"could  plan  for  the  construction  of  needed  facilities  on  a  broad 
scale"  and  there  would  be  "some  hope  that  this  University  could 
meet  its  responsibilities  now  and  in  the  period  not  too  far  ahead. 
.  .  .  Unless  we  are  to  confess  failure,  it  seems  quite  important 
that  we  courageously  urge  new  thinking  and  a  whole  new  ap- 
proach to  this  problem." 

He  turned  next  to  the  great  need  also  for  self-liquidating  pro- 
jects besides  dormitories — an  auditorium,  a  Little  Theatre,  an  arena 
for  large  meetings  and  suitable  for  basketball.  He  noted  that  the 
Board  had  already  "assented"  to  the  construction  of  such  items. 
"The  only  problem  left  to  be  decided,"  he  went  on,  "is  the  magni- 
tude of  each  of  the  projects  and  how  much  of  the  University's  own 
money  will  be  consumed  in  their  creation." 

In  the  "monumental  task"  the  University  faced,  he  continued, 
it  seemed  essential  that  "first  we  recognize  the  total  picture  as  its 
outlines  are  now  emerging.  Secondly,  it  is  desirable  that  we  place 
an  estimate  of  the  dollars  needed  to  produce  the  physical  facilities 
required  by  the  University  for  the  task  ahead.  Thirdly,  some 
realization  will  have  to  be  had  as  to  the  method,  or  methods,  of 
financing  such  a  broad  program." 

He  closed  on  this  prophetic  note: 

What  the  University  needs  is  the  abiHty  to  plan  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  great  series  of  new  buildings  with  the  assurance  .  .  .  that 
the  funds  will  be  available.  This  may  call  for  a  radical  departure 
from  State  financing  for  State-supported  higher  education.  If  so,  such 
departure  is  only  called  for  because  the  need  is  great.  Certainly,  the 
young  people  are  here — alive.  They  are  increasing  in  great  abun- 
dance. They  will  continue  to  present  themselves  in  numbers  far  be- 
yond anything  which  the  University  has  experienced. 

When  the  saturation  point  is  reached,  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
having  provided  for  facilities  necessary  to  do  our  part.  Our  role 
should  always  be  that  of  a  great  university  at  the  apex  of  the  educa- 
tional triangle  in  the  State.  It  cannot  become  a  great  octopus.  .  .  . 
To  achieve  the  first  of  these,  and  to  assume  the  greatness  which  be- 
longs to  this  University,  is  at  this  juncture  almost  an  impossible  task. 
To  do  the  latter  seems  highly  injudicious  and  a  fruitless,  hopeless 
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task.  Finally,  this  University  must,  in  the  planning  of  its  new  con- 
struction, establish  a  whole  series  of  priorities.  The  students  are  com- 
ing and  must  be  cared  for,  at  least  our  portion  of  them.  While  quality 
and  service  are  our  ultimate  goal,  quantity  must  be  served  in  the  first 
phase  of  our  development.  A  real  program  for  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity must  be  made  at  this  juncture. 

After  consideration  of  "many  of  the  problems"  raised  by  Bevis 
and  Taylor,  the  Board  adopted  a  resolution  that  it  was  "generally 
agreed  that  there  will  be  a  tremendous  increase  in  college  enroll- 
ments and  that  the  first  impact  of  such  increase  will  soon  be  upon 
us,"  that  there  was  "need  to  re-examine  the  relationships  of  private 
education  and  public  education"  with  emphasis  upon  the  mount- 
ing enrollment  problem,  and  that  such  increased  enrollments 
would  "require  more  vastly  increased  financial  resources,  physical 
plants  and  stafT."  The  Board  instructed  the  University's  representa- 
tives on  the  Inter-University  Council,  therefore,  to  lay  "the  entire 
problem"  before  the  Council  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  they  act 
"to  insure  the  fullest  collaboration  and  consultation  with  the  Ohio 
College  Association  in  the  working  [out]  of  the  problem,  in  order 
that  the  best  interests  of  private  education  and  public  education  be 
served." 

Vice  Presidents  Heimberger,  Stradley  and  Taylor  gave  oral 
reports  at  the  annual  Board  meeting  September  6-7, 1955  at  Gibral- 
tar on  the  development  and  status  of  activities  within  their  juris- 
diction. Heimberger  touched  upon  the  possible  role  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  total  program  of  higher  education  in  Ohio,  discussed 
the  nature  of  the  "new"  University,  and  reviewed  the  faculty  salary 
situation.  He  warned  that  the  critical  period  of  intense  competition 
still  lay  ahead  and  must  be  faced  boldly. 

He  stressed  the  need  for  an  adequate  library,  the  procurement 
of  costly  teaching  and  research  equipment,  the  need  for  more 
travel  money  and  to  publish  the  results  of  scholarly  research.  He 
dealt  also  with  recent  trends  in  teaching,  research  and  service.  He 
emphasized  the  growth  of  continuing  education  and  a  mounting 
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trend  toward  "the  kind  of  basic  instruction  which,  in  any  field, 
contributes  to  the  adaptability,  originality  and  future  development 
of  the  student." 

While  adequate  salaries  and  physical  facilities  were  important, 
he  emphasized  that  "understanding  and  pride  in  what  the  Uni- 
versity stands  for  are  at  least  equally  essential.  Facing  a  period  of 
intense  competition  for  the  best  in  college  and  university  faculties, 
this  University  must  give  careful  attention  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  almost  countless  ventures  which  comprise  its  total 
effort." 

Stradley  summarized  the  enrollment  picture  from  1873  to  the 
present,  the  contributions  of  the  School  of  Music  to  the  cultural 
growth  of  students  outside  the  classroom  and  of  the  speech  depart- 
ment to  persons  with  hearing  and  speech  impediments,  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  campus  religious  foundations,  and  hous- 
ing problems,  especially  for  women  students. 

The  next  morning  Taylor  gave  a  6-part  financial  report.  This 
covered  a  general  financial  statement,  athletics,  the  Ohio  Union, 
the  dormitories  and  dining  halls,  the  American  Gas  &  Electric 
stock  option  plan  (under  the  Mershon  Fund),  and  investments. 
Paul  Elleman,  director  of  physical  plant,  also  reported  on  the  in- 
creasing load  which  would  be  placed  upon  the  power  plant  because 
of  the  extensive  building  program  then  under  way. 

So  for  a  decade  the  University  was  planning  continuously  for 
the  future  while  trying  both  to  anticipate  and  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  new  day.  Thanks  to  the  forehandedness  of  Dr.  Bevis  and 
others  in  central  administration,  as  well  as  to  many  on  the  day-to- 
day educational  firing  line,  many  of  these  needs  were  met  as  they 
arose  or  as  promptly  as  possible  as  the  new  and  better  University 
emerged. 
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RICKS,  Stone  and  steel  do  not  make  a  university  but  they  are 
asic  to  its  continued  growth.  So  is  additional  land  to  enable 
to  meet  its  rapidly  mounting  space  needs.  Down  to  1940, 
The  Ohio  State  University  lagged  well  behind  some  of  its  sister 
Land-Grant  universities  in  respect  to  its  physical  plant.  This  was 
partly  because  Ohio  up  to  then  had  never  been  notably  generous 
as  to  the  money  needs  of  the  University.  During  the  depression  of 
the  'Thirties,  when  certain  other  state  universities  such  as  Purdue, 
Michigan  State  and  Minnesota  benefited  greatly  from  Federal 
funds,  Ohio  State  received  very  little  because  of  a  running  feud 
between  the  Davey  (state)  and  Roosevelt  (Federal)  administra- 
tions. 

Up  to  the  time  Dr.  Bevis  came  to  the  campus  in  February,  1940 
the  University  had  received  dribbles  to  enlarge  its  physical  plant. 
Between  1940  and  1945  because  of  the  war,  there  was  understand- 
ably little  improvement.  But  the  decade  that  followed  was  note- 
worthy for  substantial  gains  in  this  area.  The  official  financial 
reports  tell  much  but  not  all  of  the  story: 


1940 

1945 

1956 

Buildings 
Total  assets 

$13,561,961* 
$31,310,904 

$14,822,175* 
$34,344,767 

$50,781,123 
$125,516,500 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  in  the  last  eleven  years  of  the 
Bevis  era  the  value  of  campus  buildings  more  than  tripled  while 
the  University's  total  assets  nearly  quadrupled.  Nor  was  this  the 
entire  story  since  the  building  figures  for  1956  did  not  include  the 
Mershon  Auditorium,  the  Arena,  the  Field  House  or  the  Ohio 
Stadium.  These  added,  roughly,  another  $10  million  to  the  value 
of  the  physical  plant. 


•  To  nearest  dollar;  does  not  include  Ohio  Stadium 
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About  a  dozen  new  buildings  were  erected  and  major  addi- 
tions were  made  to  several  older  ones  between  1945  and  1956. 
Others,  such  as  Physics,  Dentistry,  and  Law,  were  built  in  sections. 
In  a  way,  the  Medical  Center,  because  of  its  special  nature,  was  a 
separate  venture.  The  Thompson  Memorial  Library  addition,  cost- 
ing some  $2  million,  was  also  something  special. 

Basically,  the  new  buildings  were  of  two  kinds:  academic  and 
service  in  the  broader  sense.  Of  the  former,  two  were  for  Agricul- 
ture— ^Agricultural  Administration  and  Classroom,  1955,  and  Viv- 
ian Hall,  1951 ;  one  for  Arts  &  Sciences — Physics,  1951 ;  three  for 
Engineering — the  Antenna  Laboratory,  1955,  the  Broadcasting 
Building,  1949,  Caldwell  Laboratory  (electrical  engineering), 
1949;  one  for  Education — originally  designated  as  a  classroom 
building,  it  was  assigned  promptly  to  Music  (later  Hughes  Hall), 
1948;  one  for  Law,  1956;  and  one  for  Veterinary  Medicine  (Sisson 
Hall),  1956. 

The  Medical  Center  became  a  sprawling  complex.  (As  of  1970 
its  buildings  were  valued  at  more  than  $40  million.)  It  included 
not  only  a  greatly  enlarged  University  Hospital,  with  satellite 
units,  but  the  College  of  Dentistry,  the  School  (later  the  College) 
of  Optometry,  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  extensive  dormitory  building  program  was  just  beginning 
to  reach  its  peak  when  the  Bevis  administration  ended.  In  time 
this  encompassed  nearly  thirty  units,  plus  five  commons  or  sepa- 
rate food  facilities.  Mostly  they  were  concentrated  in  three  areas — 
the  South  Complex,  along  11th,  Neil  and  12th  Aves.,  and  the 
North  Complex,  northeast  of  Neil  and  Woodruff  Aves.  Hard  by 
the  south  end  of  the  Ohio  Stadium  were  two  24-story  towers.  The 
total  dormitory  valuation  was  $58  million.  (Since  the  dormitory 
expansion  is  treated  in  some  detail  in  the  chapter  on  housing,  only 
passing  reference  will  be  made  to  it  here.) 

In  the  broad  general  service  areas,  four  structures  rose  to  meet 
compelling  and  longstanding  University  needs:  the  new  Ohio 
Union,  1949;  the  Field  House  group,  1956 — ultimately  St.  John 
Arena,  and  French  Field  House;  and  Mershon  Auditorium,  fin- 
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ished  in  1957.  Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the 
next  chapter. 

There  were  also  certain  new  additions  to  serve  special  needs. 
One  was  the  new  Chemical  Abstracts  Building,  1956,  housing  a 
major  activity  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Long  on  the 
campus,  this  activity  grew  so  rapidly  in  the  postwar  years  the  new 
building  had  to  be  enlarged.  It  was  again  outgrown  so  that  the 
Society  began  its  own  complex  north  of  the  campus  and  the  build- 
ing was  turned  over  to  the  University  and  became  Watts  Hall 
(ceramic  engineering).  Another  acquisition  was  the  purchase  in 
1954  of  the  former  Rockwell  manufacturing  plant  on  Kinnear  Rd. 
for  the  University  Research  Foundation  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1 
million. 

A  giant  step  forward  in  terms  of  badly  needed  new  buildings 
and  facilities  began  at  the  October  23,  1946  Board  meeting  with 
the  adoption  of  a  major  capital  improvements  program  as  part  of 
the  1947-48  biennium  budget  requests.  The  lion's  share  of  the 
proposed  asking,  amounting  to  $25,249,483,  as  indicated,  was  in 
three  groups:  nine  items  from  the  1945-46  budget  which  needed 
to  be  reappropriated,  along  with  additional  funds  to  offset  cost 
increases,  for  a  total  of  $12,549,483;  "prime"  new  requests,  for 
new  library  construction,  equipment  and  remodeling  of  the  old 
library,  plus  $700,000  each  for  roads,  walks  and  tunnels,  and  for 
the  first  half  of  new  power  plant  equipment,  for  a  total  of  $5 
million;  and  fourteen  "additional"  new  items — land,  two  wings 
for  Arps  Hall,  west  wing  for  the  Botany  &  Zoology  Building, 
completion  of  the  Brown  Hall  quadrangle,  fourth  floor  and  new 
wing  for  Campbell  Hall,  first  half  of  the  new  chemical  engineer- 
ing building,  two  wings  for  the  Commerce  Building,  first  half  of 
the  new  electrical  engineering  building,  research  space.  Horti- 
culture &  Forestry  Building  with  greenhouse,  incinerator.  Op- 
tometry (University's  share),  and  women's  physical  education — 
for  a  total  of  $7  million. 

This  asking,  approved  by  the  Trustees,  grew  out  of  a  thorough 
study  of  the  University's  most  urgent  needs.  The  action  was  based 
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also  upon  a  formula  worked  out  by  the  Inter-University  Council. 
This  was  figured  at  the  rate  of  $1000  per  student.  In  the  case  of 
Ohio  State,  the  enrollment  was  taken  as  25,000  so  that  its  share 
would  be  $25  million,  or  just  under  the  amount  to  be  requested. 

To  repeat,  there  was  also  a  "B"  list  of  twelve  more  "additional 
items,  if  further  funds  are  available."  These  amounted  to  $6.4 
million  mainly  for  building  additions  or  expansion — Administra- 
tion, chemistry,  civil  engineering  camp,  men's  physical  education, 
electrical  engineering,  physics,  power  plant,  radio  and  speech 
(Journalism),  science  (mathematics),  recitation  (Fine  Arts),  and 
roads,  walks  and  tunnels.  The  final  item,  listed  as  "C,"  was  for 
$1.5  million  for  removal  of  the  Veterinary  College  to  a  new  site 
west  of  the  Olentangy. 

Building  and  other  physical  plant  developments  moved  for- 
ward during  1948-49,  but  as  the  hantern  pointed  out  editorially  in 
December,  1948,  "there  is  more  to  a  great  university  than  impres- 
sive buildings."  It  went  on:  "A  'great'  university  must  lead  in  in- 
tellectual progress  as  well  as  material  progress.  And  the  student 
.  .  .  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  shuffle." 

In  mid- January  students  were  given  a  preview  of  the  new  Ohio 
Union.  A  small-scale  model  of  the  project  was  on  display  in  the 
chapel.  An  illustrated  talk  on  the  new  Union,  drew  a  packed 
chapel  on  January  20.  There  was  speculation  as  to  what  would  be 
done  with  the  old  Union.  There  was  some  talk  of  its  being  used 
in  the  dormitory  system.  The  new  music  building  in  February, 
1949,  was  named  Hughes  Hall  in  memory  of  the  late  Royal  D. 
Hughes,  first  director  of  the  School  of  Music.  It  was  formally 
opened  on  Alumni  Day,  June  4. 

In  March,  1949  the  Trustees  declared  the  field  house  a  going 
project  and  authorized  the  Athletic  Board  to  proceed  with  plans. 
This  major  project  had  long  been  in  the  discussion  stage  and  the 
Athletic  Board  had  accumulated  a  substantial  "kitty"  toward  its 
construction.  In  the  end,  two  structures  were  built — an  arena 
seating  13,400  and  an  attached  field  house. 

At  the  end  of  the  Winter  Quarter,  1949  seventy-nine  nurses 
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were  moved  from  Oxley  Hall,  oldest  campus  dormitory,  to  Neil 
Hall  for  safety  reasons.  Oxley  was  badly  in  need  of  moderniza- 
tion. One  objection  to  Neil  Hall  was  that  it  had  no  elevators.  In 
this  overall  connection,  the  Lantern  asked  editorially,  "Just  what 
will  it  take  to  bring  a  realization  that  75-year-old  University  Hall 
in  its  way  is  also  a  hazard  ?"  This  was  a  moot  question  for  years. 

On  June  28,  1949  President  Bevis  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  protest  cuts  of  nearly  $3.2  million  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  five  state  universities.  As  the  pending 
"money"  bill  stood,  the  University  was  to  get  $22,912,639  for  the 
1949-50  biennium  as  against  the  $24,590,786  it  received  in  1947- 
48.  The  former,  however,  contained  extra  funds  to  meet  the  post- 
war emergency. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  did  not  get  all  the  money  it  hoped  for, 
the  University  continued  to  improve  its  physical  plant  during  the 
1949-50  school  year.  In  October,  1949  the  former  president's  house, 
once  known  as  the  Strickler  house,  which  had  stood  since  1856  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  15th  Ave.  and  High  St.,  was  being  razed. 
It  had  been  used  by  all  five  of  Ohio  State's  presidents  between 
1873  and  1925.  By  1957  the  new  Mershon  Auditorium,  meeting  a 
long-felt  campus  need,  stood  on  this  site  and  that  of  the  former 
Athletic  House,  once  a  faculty  residence. 

The  auditorium  project  was  the  next  major  item  to  emerge 
from  the  talking  stage  in  January,  1950  in  die  over-all  building 
program.  It  was  estimated  that  such  a  building  would  cost  $2 
million  or  more.  In  the  early  planning  stage  Vice  President  Strad- 
ley  and  Dean  of  Men  Park  met  with  a  number  of  student  leaders 
to  get  their  opinions  as  to  desirable  features  to  include  in  the  new 
auditorium.  The  Lantern  praised  the  University's  "farsighted  ad- 
ministration in  announcing  plans  to  build  an  auditorium." 

Hod  carriers  and  painters  went  on  strike  in  April,  1949,  affect- 
ing the  construction  of  new  campus  buildings.  Administration 
officials  got  in  touch  separately  with  the  contractors  and  with 
union  representatives.  To  the  former  it  was  emphasized  that  the 
University's  problem  was  "sharply  differentiated  from  that  of  a 
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private  company"  and  its  chief  concern  was  that  "the  work  of 
education  go  on  without  interruption."  It  was  vital,  therefore, 
"that  there  be  no  riots  or  violence." 

The  University  insisted  that  it  had  "no  concern  with  how  the 
issues  are  settled"  and  would  have  no  part  in  "the  'negotiations' 
nor  make  any  suggestions  as  to  terms."  It  wanted  state  property 
to  "be  a  neutral  zone,"  and  sought  a  statement  from  both  sides 
that  until  the  strike  was  settled  "work  on  University  property  is 
suspended"  with  pickets  to  be  withdrawn.  Both  sides  agreed,  leav- 
ing only  watchmen  on  duty.  By  coincidence  the  day  the  agreement 
went  into  effect,  the  strike  was  settled. 

A  prolonged  coal  strike  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1949-50 
affected  University  operations  as  well  as  many  others.  In  mid- 
October,  before  cold  weather  set  in,  the  campus  shortage  was 
eased  somewhat  with  word  that  sixteen  carloads  of  coal  were  on 
the  way.  As  of  then  the  University  had  only  a  two-week  supply  on 
hand,  although  more  was  on  order.  One  minor  casualty  of  the 
moment  was  the  cancellation  of  three  special  trains  scheduled  to 
bring  hundreds  of  fans  for  the  Northwestern  football  game. 

The  labor  dispute  dragged  on  into  the  winter.  Late  in  Feb- 
ruary, Business  Manager  Taylor  ordered  rigid  conservation  of 
light,  heat  and  power  on  the  campus  to  meet  the  critical  coal 
shortage.  Governor  Lausche  telegraphed  President  Truman  that 
coal  was  acutely  scarce.  To  make  matters  worse  a  cold  wave  was 
forecast,  but  the  United  Mine  Workers  held  to  their  position  of 
"no  contract,  no  work."  In  time  a  new  contract  was  agreed  upon. 

Three  Law  College  alumni  appeared  at  the  July  7,  1950  Board 
meeting  to  emphasize  "the  great  need  of  the  College  of  Law  for 
larger  and  more  adequate  quarters,"  i.e.,  a  new  building  or  build- 
ings. They  voiced  the  hope  that  the  Trustees  would  include  such 
an  item  in  the  next  budget  request  "with  high  priority."  The 
alumni  were  Homer  C.  Corry,  '15,  Clarence  D.  Laylin,  '04,  '06,  a 
former  Law  faculty  member,  and  Philip  C.  Ebeling,  '31. 

At  times  members  of  the  legislature  and  others  questioned  the 
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increased  spending  by  the  University.  An  example  of  this  grew  out 
of  an  editorial  in  the  Marietta  Daily  Times  of  February  5,  1952  on 
the  "High  Cost  of  Education,"  which  cited  the  University  as  an 
example.  This  prompted  Vice  President  Taylor  to  write  a  14- 
page  letter  to  Harold  Oyster,  of  Marietta,  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Oyster  had  sent  Taylor  the  newspaper  clipping.  In  refuting 
some  of  the  statements  and  inferences  in  the  editorial,  Taylor 
emphasized  to  Oyster  that  he  had  no  thought  of  arguing  with  the 
paper  but  wanted  the  legislator  to  have  the  information  for  his 
"own  use  and  knowledge."  Taylor  felt  that  the  editorial  stemmed 
from  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  University's  operations. 

Its  essence  was  that  the  costs  of  higher  education  were  rising 
and  the  private  colleges  and  universities  were  having  a  hard  time 
but  Ohio  State  and  other  state-supported  schools  "apparently  do 
not  need  to  cut  corners  in  their  spending  and  worry  about  where 
the  money  is  coming  from  as  do  private  institutions."  Like  other 
government  agencies,  it  continued,  "they  plan  their  improvements 
and  activities  and  expect  a  generous  and  not  too  inquiring  legisla- 
ture to  finance  them  amply." 

Specifically,  it  cited  these  "facts" :  that  "the  cost  of  education  per 
pupil  there  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  four  or  five  years"; 
that  enrollment  was  down  from  25,403  in  the  autumn  of  1947  to 
18,618  in  September,  1951,  yet  maintenance  and  operational  costs 
were  higher;  and  the  faculty  was  about  the  same  size  despite  the 
decreased  enrollment. 

Taylor  conceded  that  superficially  some  of  these  "facts"  were 
true,  but  that  closer  examination  showed  the  fallacy  of  taking 
them  at  face  value.  He  broke  down  the  University's  expenditures 
in  detail,  pointed  to  the  long  pre-war  appropriation  drouth — 
especially  for  capital  improvements,  called  attention  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  University  had  financed  major  improvements  from 
other  sources,  argued  that  despite  the  increased  outlay  it  was  still 
behind  the  Universities  of  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Minnesota  and 
underscored  the  fact  that  it  had  now  become  a  state-assisted  rather 
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than  a  state-supported  university  in  that  of  its  $27,573,011  total 
income  for  maintenance  and  operation,  only  $10,545,182  was  from 
state  support. 

Taylor  made  these  other  points :  that  a  $5-miUion  appropriation 
for  the  new  Medical  Center  was  a  separate  appropriation  that  did 
not  help  the  regular  University  financially;  that  marked  increases 
in  enrollment  in  more  expensive  professional  areas  such  as  Medi- 
cine and  Dentistry  and  in  graduate  work  helped  to  explain  the 
higher  costs;  that  the  University  had  had  "a  red  balance" — deficit 
— in  student  fees  at  the  start  of  the  post-war  period  and  not  only 
had  made  this  up  but  as  of  June  30,  1951  the  credit  balance  in  this 
account  was  $1.5  million;  that  student  fees  had  been  raised  mate- 
rially between  1947  and  1952;  that  the  University's  maintenance 
and  operating  appropriations  in  each  biennium  since  the  war  were 
much  below  the  amounts  sought;  that  building  and  equipment 
needs  amounting  to  $1,342,217  had  been  met  out  of  University 
rotary  funds,  thus  adding  to  the  value  of  the  plant  and  its  useful- 
ness; that  the  new  Ohio  Union  would  add  another  $4  million  to 
the  physical  plant  at  no  cost  to  the  state;  that  in  thirteen  years  the 
alumni  and  others  had  contributed  $3,119,504  to  the  University 
through  the  Development  Fund,  more  than  $2.2  million  of  it  since 
1945,  of  which  $923,000  went  for  equipment  and  capital  improve- 
ments ;  that  of  $657,000  expended  for  the  new  cancer  clinic,  $300,- 
000  came  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  $57,000  from 
Trustee  Charles  F.  Kettering;  that  of  $307,000  that  went  into  the 
new  Optometry  building,  $107,000  was  contributed  by  Ohio  op- 
tometrists. 

In  appraising  any  operation  of  the  University,  Taylor  wrote  in 
conclusion,  "It  will  have  to  be  examined  in  the  light  of  all  of  the 
activities"  and  not  by  fragments.  He  called  the  University  "a  great 
service  institution:  serving  all  of  the  professions.  "Its  needs  are 
great,"  he  emphasized,  "only  because  its  services  are  great."  Yet 
he  said  the  University  suffered  "greatly"  by  comparison  with  the 
Universities  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  particularly  in 
respect  to  endowment  funds  and  physical  facilities.  He  called  it  a 
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young  university  "with  a  long  way  to  go."  He  also  labeled  it  a 
"creature  of  the  state,  .  .  .  and  if  we  justify  the  investment  which 
the  people  have  made,  it  will  be  because  the  people  support  us  in 
no  grudging  fashion."  He  closed  on  this  note : 

I  wonder  if  we  are  talking  about  costs  or  investment  when  we 
speak  of  expenditures  for  education.  The  one  sure  investment  that 
Ohio  can  make  is  in  the  education  of  its  youth.  The  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity does  not  ask  or  expect  to  do  it  all.  We  merely  ask  for  the  proper 
support  and  appreciation  for  the  role  in  which  we  have  been  cast. 
.  .  .  We  are  willing  to  grow  as  the  state  wants  us  to  grow,  but  all 
that  we  respectfully  ask  is  that  those  of  you  who  have  the  final  deci- 
sions to  make  about  our  future  welfare  look  about  you  and  put  the 
Ohio  State  University  where  it  belongs — in  the  company  of  the  great 
and  distinguished  universities  of  the  country — many  of  which  are 
state  supported. 

In  line  with  the  thinking  of  President  Bevis  in  his  "state 
of  the  University"  statement  to  the  Board  at  its  September  2,  1952 
meeting  at  Gibraltar,  the  University  boldly  asked  for  $21,062,000 
for  "Additions  and  Betterments" — capital  improvements — in  its 
appropriation  requests  for  1953-55.  This  was  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Inter-University  Council  after  "a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion," Vice  President  Taylor  reported  at  the  January  12,  1953 
Board  meeting. 

Of  the  total  requested,  half  was  for  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  Veterinary  Medicine.  For  the  former,  $5.5  million  was  sought, 
and  for  the  latter  $5  million.  Major  items  in  these  two  areas  in- 
cluded $2  million  for  an  Agriculture  administration  building,  a 
like  amount  for  a  Veterinary  basic  science  unit,  and  $3  million  for 
the  first  section  of  a  Veterinary  clinical  unit. 

The  proposed  program  included  additions  to  existing  buildings 
as  well  as  other  new  structures.  The  further  breakdown  was :  Agri- 
culture, eight  items,  $3.8  million;  Arts  &  Sciences,  one,  $750,000; 
Education,  one,  $750,000;  Engineering,  two,  $1.61  million;  Law, 
$1.5  million;  Medicine,  two,  $3  million;  R.O.T.C.  $500,000;  power 
plant  for  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine,  $300,000;  lands, 
$100,000.  Total  new  buildings,  $19,460,000.  For  capital  equipment 
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and  power  plant  equipment  $550,000  was  asked,  and  for  other 
capital  outlay — roads,  walks,  tunnels,  etc. — $952,000. 

"While  it  is  not  certain,"  Taylor  explained,  "that  any  such 
amount  as  $21,000,000  can  be  appropriated  to  the  University  for 
capital  purposes  during  the  next  biennium,  the  allocation  sug- 
gested gives  a  reasonable  expression  of  the  scope  of  the  University's 
needs  at  this  time.  .  .  ." 

Because  of  illness,  President  Bevis  was  in  Florida  at  the  time  of 
the  February  9, 1953  Board  meeting.  In  his  absence.  Vice  President 
Taylor  reported  that  under  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
University  Council,  the  University  had  submitted  an  operating 
budget  request  for  the  next  biennium  totalling  $37,320,074.  The 
state  finance  director  had  informed  the  University,  however,  that 
the  recommendation  to  the  legislature  for  it  would  be  $33,525,993. 
Up  to  that  point  no  word  had  been  received  as  to  the  $21,620,000 
request  for  capital  items.  "It  seems  unlikely,"  Taylor  commented, 
"that  any  large  amount  will  be  recommended  for  the  Ohio  State 
University." 

In  the  end,  the  legislature  voted  $4,317,500  to  the  University  for 
"Additions  and  Betterments"  for  1953-55.  Taylor  reported  on  this 
action  at  the  May  11,  1953  Board  meeting.  The  Trustees  made  this 
allocation  of  the  funds:  lands,  $17,500;  Veterinary  Medicine  basic 
science  unit,  $1.5  million;  first  section  of  Agriculture  administra- 
tion and  classroom  building,  $1.25  million;  first  section  of  Law 
classroom  building,  $750,000;  classroom  facilities,  Medicine,  $500,- 
000;  rehabilitation  of  present  buildings,  $300,000. 

Growing  out  of  Board  action  taken  May  12,  1952,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Taylor  had  reported  to  the  Trustees  on  September  2,  1952 
that  an  insurance  binder  for  $3.5  million  had  been  placed  on  the 
new  Ohio  Union.  This  was  for  fire  and  extended  coverage,  in- 
cluding vandalism,  malicious  mischief  and  business  interruption. 
As  a  result  of  further  study,  Taylor  told  the  Board  on  June  8,  1953 
that  a  binder  for  $4,204,000  had  been  taken  on  these  income- 
producing  buildings:  Baker  Hall,  Mack-Canfield  Halls,  the  refec- 
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tory,  Oxley  Hall,  and  Neil  Hall.  This  was  an  increase  of  about 
60  per  cent  over  the  earlier  coverage. 

Major  steps  toward  a  large  scale  building  program  were  taken 
at  the  September  7, 1954  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  at  Gibral- 
tar. Five  items  were  on  the  list,  as  follows:  approval  of  plans  for 
Mershon  Auditorium,  to  cost  about  $2.5  million ;  a  rendering  for  a 
new  11-story  women's  dormitory;  preparation  "with  all  urgency 
and  speed"  of  plans  for  four  11-story  men's  dormitories;  approval 
of  plans  for  a  studio  building  for  WOSU-TV;  also  for  a  two-story 
antenna  laboratory  building  just  west  of  the  recently  acquired 
Rockwell  Plant. 

The  auditorium  was  to  be  built  with  money  from  a  revolving 
fund  and  the  loan  on  this  was  to  be  repaid  out  of  part  of  the  in- 
come from  the  Mershon  bequest  of  more  than  $7  million.  The 
structure  was  to  seat  3200  and  was  to  be  built  so  that  in  time  a  little 
theater  could  be  constructed  on  its  west  side. 

The  new  high  rise  women's  dormitory  was  to  be  on  W.  11th 
Ave.  and  Vice  President  Taylor  told  the  Board  the  same  style  of 
design  could  be  used  for  the  men's  dormitories  which  were  to  be 
farther  east  on  11th  Ave.  The  latter  were  to  house  a  total  of  from 
1300  to  1500  men  as  against  325  for  the  new  women's  dormitory. 
All  five  new  dormitories  were  to  be  self-liquidating. 

The  new  TV  station  was  to  be  erected  on  North  Star  Rd.  just 
north  of  W.  Lane  Ave.  The  antenna  tower  was  already  completed. 
The  new  antenna  laboratory  on  Kinnear  Rd,  was  to  house  facilities 
until  then  located  in  Quonset  huts  on  the  campus.  Both  structures 
were  to  be  of  concrete  block  construction  with  the  antenna  labora- 
tory faced  with  tan  brick. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  approved  an  Athletic  Board 
recommendation  that  the  new  arena  be  named  in  honor  of  Lynn 
W.  St.  John,  athletic  director  and  head  of  physical  education  from 
1913  until  his  retirement  in  1947.  He  died  September  30, 1950. 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1954  the  Trustees  approved 
plans  for  two  structures.  The  first  of  these,  in  July,  was  a  new 
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building  for  Chemical  Abstracts.  Half  of  its  cost  was  to  be  borne 
by  the  University  and  half  by  Chemical  Abstracts.  The  structure 
finally  cost  more  than  $550,000  and  was  outgrown  in  less  than  ten 
years.  Chemical  Abstracts,  as  indicated,  in  time  began  a  multi- 
million  dollar  complex  south  of  Dodridge  St.  By  agreement  the 
University  took  over  its  former  building,  paying  Chemical  Ab- 
stracts a  substantial  sum,  and  before  long  converted  the  building 
for  ceramic  engineering.  The  final  cost  was  more  than  $1,275,000. 

By  the  fall  of  1954,  as  noted,  there  was  a  surge  of  physical  plant 
expansion,  much  of  it  self-financed.  "I  think  the  Trustees  and  the 
administration,"  Vice  President  Taylor  commented,  "have  dem- 
onstrated that  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  help  ourselves."  Still 
badly  needed  were  more  classrooms  and  a  larger  faculty  but  these 
would  probably  have  to  come  from  increased  state  appropriations. 
The  July  Alumni  Monthly  spelled  out  a  building  program,  much 
of  it  "immediate,"  calling  for  a  total  outlay  of  some  $88  million, 
an  amount  undreamed  of  even  a  decade  earlier. 

In  January,  1955  other  major  building  steps  were  authorized. 
One  was  to  approve  plans  for  a  $500,000  north  wing  for  University 
Hospital.  This  was  to  be  used  for  cancer  patients  and  related  re- 
search. Similar  action  was  taken  on  two  major  additions  to  the 
new  agriculture  and  veterinary  campus  west  of  the  Olentangy. 
These  were  for  a  classroom  and  administration  building  and  for  a 
basic  science  building  for  Veterinary  Medicine.  The  total  cost  was 
in  excess  of  $2  million. 

In  February,  the  Trustees  approved  plans  for  the  first  section  of 
a  new  Law  building.  This  was  to  be  near  11th  Ave.  and  High  St. 
on  a  site  once  occupied  by  the  University-owned  home  of  Prof. 
N.  S.  Townshend,  of  the  original  faculty.  The  new  structure  was 
to  replace  Page  Hall,  long  since  outgrown  and  outmoded.  The 
other  major  item  concerned  a  new  dormitory  for  women,  the  first 
of  several  11-story  units.  Initial  cost  of  the  Law  building  was  put 
at  $750,000. 

A  related  item  of  some  importance  was  the  clearing  of  the  site 
for  Mershon  Auditorium  at  15th  Ave.  and  High  St.  Construction 
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of  St.  John  Arena  was  well  under  way  by  this  time.  The  structure 
was  so  large  that  under  certain  climatic  conditions  rain  could  be 
produced  inside  its  top.  On  January  10, 1955  a  construction  worker 
there  fell  90  feet  to  his  death  from  the  steel  work. 

Low  bids  on  three  new  major  buildings  were  recommended 
for  approval  at  the  March  14,  1955  Board  meeting.  Two  were  on 
the  expanding  west  campus  and  the  other  iln  the  Medical  Center. 
Individual  items  in  the  bids  were  found  to  be  over  the  estimates 
but  die  combined  bids  in  each  case  were  lower  than  estimated.  The 
three  were:  diagnostic  x-ray  and  classroom  facilities,  Medicine; 
first  section,  administration-classroom  building,  Agriculture;  and 
basic  science  building,  Veterinary  Medicine.  The  Trustees  agreed. 

Other  major  and  special  building  items,  because  of  their  par- 
ticular nature  or  function,  are  dealt  with  separately  in  the  next 
chapter.  These  include  the  new  Union,  the  Field  House  group — 
St.  John  Arena  and  French  Field  House — Mershon  Auditorium, 
and  others.  Since  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  Medi- 
cal Center  are  treated  at  length  in  Volume  II  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  history  (1934-1958),  they  are  discussed  only  briefly  in 
what  follows. 

Land  Purchases 

After  World  War  II,  meanwhile,  the  University  began  to  ac- 
quire more  land,  both  for  current  and  future  needs.  This  activity 
was  stepped  up  greatly  later.  Between  1940  and  1956  the  Univer- 
sity increased  its  land  holdings  from  1395  to  2555  acres.  All  but 
30  acres  of  this  was  purchased. 

Vice  President  Taylor  discussed  the  matter  of  land  purchases 
at  the  February  14,  1949  Board  meeting.  The  minutes,  without 
giving  details,  merely  said  that  he  indicated  three  areas  that  might 
be  purchased  at  the  time  "at  a  cost  within  the  available  appropria- 
tions." Taylor  was  authorized  "to  secure  options,  if  possible,  on  the 
three  tracts  indicated"  and  to  report  back  to  the  Board. 

An  effort  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1950  to  have  the  Alwood 
tract  of  25  acres,  along  the  west  side  of  Olentangy  River  Rd.  and 
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north  of  Kinnear  Rd.,  rezoned  for  light  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  University  opposed  this  before  the  Rural  Zoning  Commission. 

The  Alwood  family  had  sought  the  rezoning  since  this  would 
yield  a  higher  price.  Dr.  Bevis  contended  that  the  University  had 
"a  vital  interest"  in  the  location.  A  broker  indicated  he  had  a  client 
interested  in  erecting  a  multiple-unit  housing  project  on  the  site. 
President  Bevis  said  the  University  was  interested  also  and  would 
buy  it  "if  it  could  get  it  on  the  proper  basis." 

He  told  the  Board  at  its  June  10,  1950  meeting  of  a  conference 
with  the  Alwoods'  broker.  They  were  described  as  not  being 
averse  to  selling  the  ground  to  the  University,  retaining  8  acres 
with  the  residence  and  greenhouses.  But  the  suggested  price  on  the 
remainder  was  not  less  than  $10,000  an  acre. 

Dean  Leo  Rummell  (Agriculture)  had  been  asked  to  consult 
department  heads  in  that  college  and  to  make  recommendations. 
His  report  was  to  the  effect  that  the  purchase  was  a  matter  for 
decision  by  the  President's  office  alone  and  that  at  the  suggested 
price  it  could  not  be  considered  for  farm  purposes;  that  Dean 
Walter  Krill  (Veterinary  Medicine)  reiterated  a  previous  opinion 
that  it  was  an  ideal  site  for  that  College  in  the  University's  master 
plan  and  should  be  given  priority;  but  Agriculture  believed  that  if 
the  University  could  not  buy  the  land  at  a  figure  within  its  means, 
far  more  farm  acreage  could  be  acquired  near  Ackerman  Rd.  that 
would  be  "worth  as  much  per  acre"  and  would  fit  into  the  future 
development  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  "even  better  than  the 
Alwood  property."  The  Board  authorized  Dr.  Bevis  to  enter  into 
negotiations  to  acquire  the  tract,  along  with  an  old  brick  church 
at  Lane  Ave.  and  Kenny  Rd. 

At  the  July  7,  1950  Board  meeting  Vice  President  Taylor  re- 
ported a  written  offer  to  sell  the  Alwood  property  for  $280,000. 
There  was  a  proviso  that  if  the  University  bought  it  the  Alwoods 
could  use  the  chattels  and  buildings  thereon  for  a  year.  The  Trus- 
tees authorized  "the  proper  University  authorities"  to  ask  the  State 
Board  of  Control  to  permit  the  purchase. 

That  board  did  so  on  August  28,  1950.  It  agreed  further  to  a 
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transfer  of  $105,200  from  rotary  funds  to  make  up  the  necessary 
$280,000  purchase  price.  Taylor  told  the  Board  at  its  December  18, 
1950  meeting  that  the  purchase  of  the  Alwood  tract  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

On  the  whole,  the  University  was  forehanded  in  providing  for 
the  enlargement  and  expansion  of  Don  Scott  Field.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  the  increased  acreage  there  went  hand  in  hand 
initially  with  College  of  Agriculture  needs.  At  the  October  19, 
1953  Board  meeting  Vice  President  Taylor  reported  the  College 
desired  to  obtain  three  tracts  on  the  east  side  of  the  airport  total- 
ling 165  acres.  One  of  22  acres  was  wanted  for  a  swine  feeding  re- 
search station  until  the  airport  needed  it.  The  price  for  the  three 
tracts  was  about  $108,000  but  the  available  state  appropriation  was 
only  $17,500.  It  was  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  Trustees 
allot  for  the  purpose  not  more  than  $100,000  from  general  Uni- 
versity funds  and  that  Taylor  negotiate  for  the  tracts  "at  the  best 
possible  price." 

At  the  November  9  Board  meeting  Taylor  reported  that  the 
largest  tract,  known  as  the  Gabel  property,  and  consisting  of  87.2 
acres,  could  be  bought  for  $43,600.  A  request  to  release  the  neces- 
sary funds  had  been  made  to  the  State  Controlling  Board.  Part 
of  it  involved  the  transfer  of  funds.  Again  it  was  stressed  that  the 
purpose  was  to  satisfy  a  need  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
"for  future  expansion  of  the  airport." 

Impending  acquisition  of  another  57.78  acres,  known  as  the 
Lane  tract,  was  reported  at  the  December  14,  1953  Board  meeting. 
The  State  Controlling  Board  had  transferred  the  necessary  $53,000 
for  the  purpose. 

Steps  to  share  the  University  airport  (Don  Scott  Field)  with 
other  state  agencies  were  taken  in  the  fall  of  1955.  At  their  Septem- 
ber 6,  1955  meeting  the  Trustees  authorizd  the  Ohio  Aviation 
Board  to  erect  buildings  there  at  a  cost  of  $150,000  provided  by  the 
General  Assembly.  Such  buildings  were  to  serve  as  a  hangar  for 
aircraft  of  the  State  Highway  Department,  the  Ohio  Highway 
Patrol,  the  State  Forestry  Department,  and  the  Ohio  Aviation 
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Board.  Two  other  facilities  were  a  maintenance  shop  and  an  annex 
to  the  hangar  to  serve  as  administrative  offices  for  the  Ohio  Avia- 
tion Board. 

At  the  July  11,  1955  Board  meeting  Vice  President  Taylor  re- 
ported a  proposal  to  acquire  a  3-acre  tract  on  the  south  side  of 
Lane  Ave,  west  of  Kenny  Rd.,  known  as  the  Truxall  property. 
This  was  the  last  remaining  tract  within  University  boundaries 
and  was  needed  to  "square  off"  its  holdings  and  to  prevent  develop- 
ment of  the  tract  for  residential  purposes.  Its  purchase  was  ap- 
proved, subject  to  the  release  of  the  necessary  funds.  Authority  to 
buy  the  land  for  $20,000,  made  possible  by  a  transfer  of  funds,  was 
given  October  10, 1955  by  the  Trustees. 

Proposals  to  acquire  three  more  parcels  of  land  near  Don 
Scott  Field  were  brought  before  the  Board  at  its  March  12,  1956 
meeting.  They  totaled  174  acres  "more  or  less"  as  follows :  Cordelia 
Smith  tract,  63  acres,  at  $1000  an  acre;  Hoover  tract  of  11  acres,  on 
Case  Rd.,  for  $12,000;  and  Trees  tract,  of  101  acres,  at  $1500  an 
acre.  Vice  President  Taylor  was  authorized  to  negotiate  for  their 
purchase. 

Still  more  land  was  added  to  the  University  "estate"  by  three 
purchases  approved  at  the  May  14, 1956  Board  meeting.  Two  were 
for  acreage  and  the  other  involved  the  purchase  of  thirty-nine  lots 
in  what  was  known  as  R.  P.  Woodruff's  College  Addition,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lane,  Frambes  and  Woodruff  Aves.  The  two  tracts 
were  of  21  acres  each  and  were  priced  at  $1500  an  acre. 

First  was  the  Lane  Tract  adjoining  the  southwest  corner  of 
Don  Scott  Field  and  the  Gabel  Tract  referred  to  earlier.  It  was 
described  as  "an  important  addition  to  the  Airport  property  and 
farm."  The  other  was  the  Quelette  Tract  lying  along  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  immediately  east  of  the  Trees  tract 
which  the  University  was  in  process  of  buying.  It,  too,  was  called 
"an  important  addition  to  the  farm"  and  would  give  future  access 
to  the  railroad.  Funds  for  these  two  tracts  were  transferred  from 
general  University  funds. 

Combined  gross  cost  of  the  lots,  which  were  in  the  city, 
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came  to  $460,124  or  $12,300  a  lot.  This  purchase  was  made  pos- 
sible in  part  by  transfer  of  general  University  funds  and  by  funds 
for  lands  appropriated  by  the  legislature. 

Assignment  of  land  northeast  of  Kinnear  Rd.  and  North  Star 
Rd.  to  the  State  Highway  Testing  Laboratory  to  erect  a  new  build- 
ing was  granted  May  14, 1956,  by  the  Trustees.  The  laboratory  had 
outgrown  that  part  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  built 
with  highway  funds  and  which  it  had  occupied  for  some  years. 
Vice  President  Taylor  pointed  out  that  this  was  in  a  congested 
campus  area  unsuitable  for  expansion. 

The  possibility  of  the  University  acquiring  part  of  what  had 
been  the  Scioto  Ordnance  Plant  near  Marion,  first  broached  in 
1949,  came  up  again  in  mid-1955.  At  the  July  11, 1955  Board  meet- 
ing Dr.  Bevis  reported  that  he  and  other  University  officials,  as 
directed,  had  again  visited  the  site.  He  said  they  found  only  part 
of  the  earlier  acreage  available  and  this  was  "probably  the  least 
desirable  of  all  the  original  tract."  It  could  be  used  only  for  health 
or  educational  purposes  and  the  government  could  take  it  back  in 
event  of  an  emergency.  The  Board  instructed  him  "to  drop  further 
negotiations." 

Another  lands  item  had  to  do  with  Mt.  Logan,  north  of  Chil- 
licothe,  where  the  great  seal  of  Ohio  had  its  origin.  In  World  War 
I,  Mt.  Logan  was  the  site  of  the  rifle  range  for  the  Eighty-Third 
Division,  National  Army.  The  site,  still  owned  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, had  been  conveyed  to  the  state  in  1949  for  use  for  wildlife 
conservation.  This  had  not  worked  out  so  that  by  the  summer  of 
1953  the  land,  totalling  162.593  acres,  was  under  lease  for  farming. 

Vice  President  Taylor  reported  to  the  Trustees  September  8, 
1953  that  the  land  was  available  to  the  University  at  "100  per  cent 
discount,"  i.e.,  free,  if  it  would  use  the  property  as  part  of  one  of 
its  "recognized  educational  programs."  President  Bevis  and  Taylor 
were  authorized  to  inspect  the  property  and  to  report  their  find- 
ings and  recommendations  at  the  next  Board  meeting.  No  further 
mention  of  this  appeared  in  the  minutes. 


XII 

THE  NEW  UNION,  FIELD  HOUSE  GROUP,  AND 
AUDITORIUM 

PART  from  the  upsurge  in  general  campus  building,  the  post- 
war years  produced  long-needed  major  special  facilities. 
Chief  among  these  were  the  new  Ohio  Union,  the  Field 
House  Group — an  arena  and  field  house — ,  Mershon  Auditorium, 
and  the  Medical  Center.  Each  of  these  will  be  dealt  with  here  at 
some  length,  although  the  emergence  of  the  Medical  Center  has 
been  described  in  detail  in  Volume  II,  College  of  Medicine  His- 
tory (1961)  * 

Other  important  items,  as  indicated,  were  part  of  this  picture — 
the  massive  13-story  addition  to  the  library,  the  Research  Building, 
purchase  of  the  Rockwell  manufacturing  plant  to  house  the  Uni- 
versity Research  Foundation  and  related  activities,  the  joint  opera- 
tion, with  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  of  the  Perkins  Observatory 
at  Stratford,  the  Chemical  Abstracts  Building,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Julius  F.  Stone  home  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  On  the  other  side 
were  the  demolition  of  the  old  president's  house  and  the  onetime 
Athletic  House  at  15th  and  16th  Aves.  and  High  St.  to  make  way 
for  the  auditorium,  and  the  destruction  of  sundry  Quonset  huts 
that  had  been  used  "temporarily"  for  classroom  and  other  campus 
purposes. 

The  New  Union 

It  was  five  years  from  the  time  the  idea  of  a  new  Union  was 
reactivated  in  the  fall  of  1946  until  the  new  structure  was  formally 
dedicated  November  17,  1951.  In  the  interim  student  opinion 
supporting  a  special  Union  fee  was  mustered,  the  Trustees  ap- 
proved this  move,  then  declared  the  project  a  "going  concern," 

•  cf.  its  Ch.  XXIV. 
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construction  bids  were  accepted,  and  the  actual  building  got 
under  way. 

The  Board  of  Overseers  had  named  Frederick  Stecker,  '33,  as 
manager  of  the  Union  effective  July  1,  1946.  Before  serving  in  the 
Navy  in  World  War  II,  he  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  dean  of 
men.  He  succeeded  Edward  S.  "Beanie"  Drake,  longtime  friend 
of  students,  who  was  manager  for  thirty-three  years.  Drake  had 
reached  the  mandatory  retirement  age. 

The  undertaking  called  for  time,  effort  and  careful  planning. 
Sources  of  funds  had  to  be  found.  To  get  the  best  possible  building 
to  meet  student  needs,  two  things  were  done.  One  was  to  visit 
other  university  campuses  with  outstanding  unions.  Another  was 
to  canvass  student  opinion  as  to  what  they  would  like  in  the  new 
facility. 

One  of  the  most  popular  items  sought  was  a  rathskeller,  where 
beer  might  be  sold.  This  was  brought  out,  to  anticipate,  by  a  ques- 
tionnaire circulated  on  the  campus  in  November  and  December, 
1947.  In  all,  fifty-two  items  were  brought  to  the  Union  committee's 
attention.  The  proposed  rathskeller  item  was  No.  37,  President 
Bevis  reported  at  the  February  9,  1948  Board  meeting.  "A  propor- 
tionately large  number  of  replies  indicated  a  student  desire  for  this 
facility,"  he  added.  But  when  word  of  this  desire  got  out,  the  ad- 
ministration received  many  letters,  he  said,  protesting  against  the 
inclusion  of  a  rathskeller  or  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  the 
Union.  The  Trustees  voted  unanimously  that  "alcoholic  beverages 
shall  not  be  dispensed  on  the  University  campus." 

The  proposal  for  a  new  Union  began  to  shape  up  by  the  end 
of  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1946.  Early  in  December  Dr.  Bevis,  Vice 
President  Stradley  and  Business  Manager  Taylor  met  with  the 
Union  Board  of  Overseers.  Taylor  disclosed  plans  to  finance  the 
undertaking.  Petitions  were  to  be  circulated  in  the  Winter 
Quarter  asking  the  Trustees  to  approve  an  increase  of  $5  in  the 
student  activities  fee  for  the  new  Union.  In  a  front  page  editorial, 
the  Lantern  declared  that  the  "success  of  the  plan  depends  on  only 
one  thing — student  response." 
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When  campaign  time  came  in  mid-January  the  goal  was  to 
collect  15,000  signatures  on  the  petitions.  In  three  days  nearly 
14,000  names  were  obtained  and  the  petitions  were  presented  to 
Vice  President  Stradley  on  February  13.  Dr.  Bevis  said  he  was 
greatly  pleased. 

At  the  March  3, 1947  Trustees'  meeting  five  students  presented 
the  petitions  with  the  signatures  of  14,235  students.  Representing 
the  Student  Committee  for  a  New  Ohio  Union,  they  were  Vir- 
ginia M.  Turner,  Sue  Finnerty,  George  Gell,  David  Cook  and 
William  Reynolds.  The  petition  read: 

We,  the  students  of  Ohio  State  University,  realizing  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  present  Ohio  Union,  respectfully  petition  The  Board 
of  Trustees  to  take  action  to  secure  a  New  Union  Building  (Student 
center  for  both  men  and  women)  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  We 
realize  that  other  needs  of  the  University  will  necessitate  that  it  be  a 
self-liquidating  project,  and  to  accomplish  this  end,  we  request  an 
increase  in  the  General  Student  Activities  fee,  not  to  exceed  $5.00  per 
Quarter. 

Trustee  James  F.  Lincoln,  acting  Board  chairman,  received 
the  petitions  and  commended  the  committee  "on  the  very  ex- 
cellent work  which  it  has  done."  Other  action  followed  shortly  to 
implement  the  petition.  For  a  time  there  was  some  opposition  on 
the  part  of  professional  students  to  paying  the  fee  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  no  longer  undergraduates  and  would  probably  not 
use  the  new  Union  but  in  the  end  no  exceptions  were  made. 

The  use  of  accumulated  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  University 
at  the  rate  of  $45  per  quarter  for  each  veteran  made  it  possible  to 
get  an  early  start  on  the  new  Union.  With  the  approval  of  the 
state  finance  director  to  "borrow"  from  this  fund,  the  Trustees 
declared  the  new  Union  "a  going  project"  at  their  June  30,  1947 
meeting. 

They  took  four  steps  to  implement  this  action :  they  instructed 
the  cabinet  to  recommend  a  suitable  site;  they  designated  the 
cabinet  as  "the  Steering  Committee  for  the  project,"  with  the  help 
of  an  advisory  committee  to  be  named  by  the  president;  they 
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agreed  that  outside  architectural  help  be  obtained  for  the  project; 
and  that  the  special  Union  Building  fee  of  $5  a  quarter,  as  peti- 
tioned for  earlier  by  students,  be  established  as  of  the  Autumn 
Quarter,  1947. 

About  $150,000  remained  in  current  Student  Activity  fee  pay- 
ments as  of  June  30,  1947,  with  a  similar  amount  available  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1948.  This  could  be  used  for  the  new  Union  also.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  added  $5  per  quarter  would  produce  an 
additional  $560,000  during  the  remainder  of  the  biennium,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $860,000  in  student  "contributions"  by  December  31, 
1948  toward  the  new  building. 

Payments  for  veterans  by  the  Federal  government  had  been 
put  into  a  Federal  Rotary  Fund  for  use  as  a  revolving  fund.  The 
State  finance  director  had  agreed  that  "such  revenues  were  not 
to  be  included  as  additions  to  the  estimate  of  fees  in  the  biennial 
budget  request."  He  had  indicated  that  he  "would  look  with  favor 
on  the  use  of  this  money  for  the  construction  of  self-liquidating 
projects"  and  would  so  report  to  the  Board  of  Control, 

It  was  recommended,  therefore,  that  "so  much  of  these  so- 
called  Federal  Veterans  funds  as  may  be  necessary  and  as  may  be 
profitably  employed  for  the  construction  of  an  adequate  Union 
Building  be  so  appropriated.  Further,  that  the  money  so  loaned 
for  this  purpose  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Rotary  Fund  from  re- 
ceipts from  the  Union  Building  fee  from  quarter  to  quarter." 
These  recommendations  were  approved. 

Base  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  new  Union,  opened  May 
12,  1949,  totaled  only  $2,929,768  as  against  the  architects'  estimate 
of  $4,237,500.  Including  "desired  additive  alternates,"  the  total  of 
base  bids  was  $3,323,606,  The  Trustees  approved  the  award  of  the 
contracts  accordingly  June  10,  1949  upon  recommendation  of  Vice 
President  Taylor  and  the  cabinet. 

To  underwrite  the  cost,  transfer  of  rotary  funds  was  authorized 
as  follows:  Ohio  Union  building  fee  (student),  $650,606;  student 
activities,  old  Union,  $370,000;  student  activities  reserve,  $25,000; 
Veterans  Administration,  $185,000;  University  Bookstore  surplus, 
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$125,000;  and  Veterans  Administration  incidental  fee  "pool"  fund, 
$1,968,000. 

In  retrospect,  how  far  the  status  of  women  on  the  campus  had 
improved  in  thirty-five  years  was  shown  in  the  Ohio  Union  an- 
nual report  for  1945,  presented  at  the  January  15,  1946  Faculty 
Council  meeting.  The  old  Union  was  opened  in  May,  1911  "as 
a  men's  union,"  the  report  began.  "Women  were  allowed  in  the 
building  only  for  the  purpose  of  attending  meetings  of  organiza- 
tions composed  of  both  sexes,"  it  continued.  "There  was  even  a 
house  rule  which  prohibited  them  from  eating  in  the  Ohio  Union 
dining  room  'except  when  accompanied  by  a  member.'  This  rule 
was  canceled  September  1,  1914,"  From  then  until  February,  1945 
women  could  go  to  offices  in  the  building,  attend  meetings  there 
and  to  the  dining  rooms  "but  not  to  the  lounge." 

From  the  start  the  new  Union  was  planned  to  be  coeducational. 
Pomerene  Hall,  after  its  completion  in  1923,  was  used  mostly  by 
women  students.  But  during  World  War  II,  as  indicated,  it  was 
utilized  for  U.S.O.  and  other  activities  involving  men. 

When  the  new  Union  was  a-building,  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  was  created  in  December,  1948  to  gather 
and  summarize  information  as  to  Union  organizations  on  other 
campuses.  Vice  President  Stradley  made  a  progress  report  on  this 
at  the  April  17,  1950  Trustees'  meeting.  As  of  then  the  idea  was 
to  have  two  organizations  "charged  with  administrative  responsi- 
bilities in  the  new  Ohio  Union,"  but  this  never  came  about. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  that  body 
was  increased  from  seven  to  ten  members,  by  the  Trustees  at  their 
April  14,  1952  meeting.  Five  members  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
student  body  and  five  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  "on  the  basis  of 
merit."  But  the  number  of  women  students  on  the  Union  board 
was  to  be  approximately  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  enrollment  of 
women  and  men  on  the  campus. 

First  facility  in  the  new  Union  to  be  used  were  the  bowling 
alleys.  This  occurred  with  the  start  of  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1951. 
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The  Union  was  formally  dedicated  November  17,  as  noted,  with 
a  program  in  the  ballroom.  Dr.  Bevis  presided  and  the  speakers 
included  Board  Chairman  Dargusch,  Vice  Presidents  Stradley 
and  Taylor,  Director  Stecker,  and  students.  All  of  the  20,000 
graduates  since  1947  were  invited,  but  relatively  few  came.  A 
special  guest  was  Aaron  B.  Cohn,  '10,  who  had  played  a  major 
role  in  making  the  first  Union  a  reality  in  1910.  The  new  Ohio 
Union  ultimately  cost  $4,450,000. 

Statistics  on  it  are  impressive.  Its  dimensions  are  about  400  by 
200  feet,  with  203,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  3,092,000  cu- 
bic feet.  The  east  and  west  ball  rooms  on  the  north  side  have  a 
combined  capacity  for  banquets  of  1240  persons,  for  meetings 
1500,  and  for  dances  up  to  4000.  The  cafeteria  can  accommodate 
1000,  with  a  Terrace  dining  room  on  the  second  floor.  Other  fa- 
cilities include  the  Franklin  room,  a  conference  theater,  a  memo- 
rial room,  library,  music  room,  four  lounges,  and  the  Buckeye 
and  Ohio  Suites,  with  nine  and  seven  rooms,  respectively,  which 
can  be  used  singly  or  in  combination.  On  the  top  floor  are  offices 
housing  more  than  a  score  of  student  organizations. 

As  of  1970,  replacement  cost  of  the  Union  was  put  at  $10  mil- 
lion. Open  16  hours  a  day,  it  was  estimated  that  2,300,000  persons 
used  it  in  a  year,  that  it  accommodated  4600  special  events  annu- 
ally, served  an  average  of  3500  meals  daily,  and  its  annual  food 
sales  exceeded  $1  million.  Movies  were  shown  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday  nights.  In  the  course  of  a  year  it  handled  3171  meetings 
with  a  combined  attendance  of  190,000,  as  well  as  1150  private 
parties  and  seventy-eight  dances. 

Six  limestone  panels,  costing  $116,000,  adorned  the  east  and 
north  exterior  walls  of  the  ballroom  wing  of  the  new  Union.  They 
were  the  work  of  sculptor  Marshall  Fredericks.  At  its  February 
13,  1950  meeting  Vice  President  Taylor  told  the  Trustees  that 
"The  prominence  of  the  building  as  an  important  unit  in  the  Uni- 
versity's building  program,  and  its  peculiar  significance  as  a  stu- 
dent contribution  to  the  general  University  welfare  are  sufficient 
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reasons  to  justify  its  embellishment"  by  panels.  He  described 
Fredericks  as  one  who  had  "established  an  enviable  reputation 
for  himself  among  his  fellow  artists." 

Soon  after  its  opening  questions  were  raised  as  to  the  use  of 
the  Union.  One  had  to  do  with  Sunday  meetings  there.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Fraternity  Presidents  sought  permission  to  hold  such  meet- 
ings but  was  turned  down.  One  reason  given  was  that  "proper 
janitorial  service  was  not  available,"  and  another  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  policy.  Before  long,  however,  the  Lantern  reported  that 
Sunday  meetings  in  the  Union  would  be  permitted  but  that  they 
would  be  discouraged  because  of  not  enough  janitorial  services. 

From  time  to  time  operation  of  the  Union  was  criticized,  es- 
pecially for  what  some  students  regarded  as  too  much  use  of  the 
building  by  non-students.  This  kind  of  criticism  went  on  at  inter- 
vals for  some  years.  Early  in  May,  1952  the  Lantern  wanted  to 
know  editorially  "For  whom  was  the  Union  built?"  Another 
complaint  was  that  meetings  of  the  Union's  Board  of  Overseers 
were  closed  to  Lantern  reporters,  yet  a  reporter  for  a  downtown 
newspaper  was  admitted.  The  Lantern  recommended  that  the 
Student  Senate  "look  into  these  important  matters,"  adding  that 
"it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  operating  costs  and  incoming 
receipts  of  OUR  building." 

Director  Stecker  shortly  explained  to  the  Student  Senate  the 
use  of  the  Union  by  visitors.  He  pointed  out  that  the  University 
had  advanced  the  funds  necessary  for  its  construction,  had  do- 
nated the  site,  and  had  paid  for  the  necessary  tunnel  and  sewer 
lines  as  well  as  for  the  utilities.  Such  "outside"  users,  he  noted, 
included  alumni,  parents  of  students,  and  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity (contributors  to  the  Development  Fund).  Members  of  the 
Union  staff,  he  added,  had  been  quietly  evicting  others. 

At  an  early  morning  hour  a  few  days  later  vandals  shot  holes 
in  windows  of  the  Union  cafeteria.  Damage  was  estimated  at  $520, 
with  no  insurance.  Early  in  July  the  weakened  windows  collapsed 
in  a  heavy  storm. 

Dean  of  Men  Park  died  April  19,  1952  after  a  long  illness.  He 
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had  been  a  major  figure  on  the  campus  from  1920.  Since  the  new 
Union  was  under  construction,  soon  after  his  death  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  building  or  some  part  of  it  be  named  in  his 
memory.  There  was  a  proposal  also  that  a  memorial  chapel  be 
erected  on  the  campus  in  his  name.  At  the  Trustees'  June  23, 1952 
meeting,  Dr.  Bevis  suggested  that  the  small  chapel  in  the  new 
Union  be  named  the  "Joseph  A.  Park  Chapel,"  with  a  suitable 
bronze  plaque  or  medallion  to  mark  it.  The  Board  approved  this. 

New  uses  were  found  for  the  old  Union  whose  name  was 
changed  to  Student  Services  Building.  At  the  March  8,  1954  meet- 
ing the  Trustees  approved  further  plans  for  remodeling  the  old 
Union.  The  first  stage  provided  the  Student  Health  Service  which 
moved  from  Baker  Hall.  The  cost  of  this  remodeling  came  to 
about  $150,000. 

Further  changes  would  accommodate  six  other  student  per- 
sonnel agencies,  all  but  one  of  them  currently  located  elsewhere. 
These  were  the  Occupational  Opportunities  Service,  the  Frater- 
nity Managers'  Association,  the  Student  Financial  Aids  office,  the 
Coordinator  of  Religious  Activities,  and  the  campus  Y.M.C.A. 
and  Y.W.C.A.  (The  Y.M.C.A.  was  already  in  the  building.) 

The  Field  House  Group  and  Mershon  Auditorium 

For  years  two  of  the  most  pressing  University  needs  were  for 
a  modern  auditorium  and  a  field  house  or  other  facility  to  accom- 
modate indoor  athletics.  They  are  treated  here  together  because, 
while  they  serve  different  purposes,  they  actually  complement 
each  other  and  were  finally  completed  and  dedicated  about  the 
same  time. 

The  auditorium  became  a  reality  in  1956  and  was  named 
Mershon  Auditorium  in  memory  of  the  distinguished  engineer 
and  inventor  who  left  his  multi-million  dollar  estate  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  1952.  Cost  of  the  structure,  in  fact,  was  eventually  met 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Mershon  endowment,  a  development  of 
which  Mershon  himself  certainly  never  dreamed. 

The  field  house  project  went  through  several  stages.  One  con- 
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cept  was  for  a  single  building  to  house  indoor  athletic  activities. 
Then  the  thinking  went  in  three  directions:  a  field  house,  an 
arena,  and  a  baseball  "shed."  Finally  two  structures  emerged,  an 
arena  and  a  field  house. 

The  auditorium  project  was  slow  in  actually  getting  under 
way.  The  Trustees  on  October  18,  1949  approved  the  hiring  of  a 
Toledo  architectural  firm  to  begin  work  on  preliminary  plans  for 
the  building.  At  that  point  "the  target  amount"  for  the  project 
was  set  at  $2.5  million.  At  the  September  Board  meeting  Vice 
President  Taylor  recommended  that  it  be  declared  "a  going 
project." 

Matters  moved  slowly  as  to  both  the  auditorium  and  the  field 
house.  Taylor  told  the  Trustees  at  their  June  10,  1950  meeting  that 
the  University  Architect's  Office  was  studying  athletic  department 
needs  "for  indoor  practice  space"  as  well  as  "the  need  for  a  proper 
place  for  playing  basketball."  It  was  also  "preparing  a  model  of  a 
building  which  would  house  all  of  them."  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  structure  "could  be  built  in  part  and  would  be  expansible." 
Athletic  officials  and  coaches  were  being  consulted  and  the  results 
of  the  intensive  study  of  the  over-all  problem  were  promised  to 
the  Board  "at  an  early  date."  The  next  step  would  be  to  make 
working  drawings  of  the  first  part  built. 

The  auditorium  project,  meanwhile,  was  stymied  and  no  archi- 
tectural work  had  been  done  on  it  despite  the  October,  1949  Board 
action.  This  was  because,  as  Taylor  explained,  "The  Director  of 
Public  Works  has  consistently  refused  to  permit  the  execution  of 
architectural  contracts,  even  for  the  development  of  preliminary 
drawings,  without  a  certification  .  .  .  that  the  entire  amount  of 
funds  necessary  to  do  the  job  was  in  hand."  This,  he  added,  was 
"contrary  to  our  hopes." 

At  this  point  also  he  made  a  significant  statement.  This  was  to 
the  effect  that  "The  Auditorium,  in  our  opinion,  when  built 
should  complement  the  Field  House  and  in  no  sense  duplicate 
the  facilities  which  will  be  included  in  the  latter  structure."  He 
foresaw  correctly  that  large  meetings,  such  as  indoor  commence- 
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ments,  "would  be  assigned  to  the  Field  House  because  of  the 
greater  seating  capacity  there.  Concerts  and  lectures  would  be  held 
in  the  Auditorium."  Time  proved  him  correct  in  this. 

It  developed  that  fall  that  the  Director  of  Public  Works  was 
willing  to  release  less  than  the  $25,000  requested  for  preliminary 
architectural  services  on  the  auditorium.  Dr.  Bevis  reported  this 
to  the  Board  November  20,  1950.  He  had  also  told  the  Director 
that  "the  University  had  in  hand  a  portion  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  an  Auditorium  .  .  ." 

Another  obstruction  was  a  recent  order  by  the  National  Pro- 
duction Authority,  Dr.  Bevis  added,  "suspending  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  types  of  buildings  including  specifically  field 
houses."  He  thought  it  possible  that  part  of  the  field  house  and 
arena  might  be  approved  as  a  "drill  hall"  or  something  similar. 
But  it  was  plain,  he  continued,  that  "so  long  as  this  order  stands 
the  building  of  the  field  house  as  originally  projected  will  be  im- 
possible." 

He  and  Taylor  agreed  that  "we  could  well  afford  to  devote  a 
larger  portion  of  our  available  resources  to  the  completion  of  an 
Auditorium."  He  had  reported  accordingly  to  the  Director  of 
Public  Works  that  sufficient  funds  were  now  in  hand  and  the 
director  then  agreed  to  release  the  $25,000  for  architectural  serv- 
ices. Bevis  added  that  "we  are  proceeding  to  effect  the  necessary 
arrangements"  with  the  Toledo  architects.  But  the  matter  still 
went  slowly  and  test  borings  on  the  auditorium  site  were  not 
authorized  until  December,  1953.  The  general  contract  for  the 
structure  was  not  finally  let  until  February  3,  1955. 

In  June,  1950  when  the  field  house  group  and  the  auditorium 
were  still  in  the  planning  and  talking  stage,  Vice  President  Taylor, 
as  noted,  emphasized  to  the  Trustees  that  when  the  latter  was 
built  it  should  complement  the  former  "and  in  no  sense  duplicate 
the  facilities"  of  the  other  structure.  At  the  time  the  Architect's 
office  was  preparing  a  model  of  a  building  to  house  indoor  sports. 
Then  came  discussion  of  three  units  in  the  field  house  group.  In 
all,  as  ideas  and  conditions  changed  and  as  new  factors  developed 
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to  alter  the  earlier  concepts,  five  different  sets  of  plans  were  made 
for  the  group.  In  the  end,  it  emerged  as  an  arena,  seating  13,497 
with  an  attached  field  house.  As  Taylor  had  foreseen,  the  arena 
was  used  for  basketball  as  well  as  for  indoor  commencements  and 
other  large  meetings  such  as  the  inauguration  of  President  Novice 
G.  Fawcett  on  the  morning  of  April  29,  1957.  That  afternoon, 
Mershon  Auditorium,  seating  3100,  was  formally  dedicated  also. 

By  a  coincidence  the  three  structures  were  completed  about 
the  same  time.  Appropriately,  the  two  athletic  structures  were 
named,  respectively,  the  St.  John  Arena  and  the  French  Field 
House.  The  two  men,  the  one  as  athletic  director  and  coach,  and 
the  other  as  chairman  of  the  Athletic  Board  and,  from  1912  until 
his  death  in  1944,  as  Big  Ten  faculty  representative,  had  worked 
well  together  to  shape  Ohio  State's  athletic  destinies.  The  arena 
and  field  house  were  dedicated  February  25,  1957. 

As  finally  built,  the  arena  and  field  house  are  connected.  The 
former  is  100  feet  high  and  measures  285  by  263  feet  on  the 
ground.  The  field  house,  similarly,  is  52  feet  high  and  201  feet 
wide  by  407  feet  long.  It  has  a  dirt  floor  with  a  running  track  eight 
laps  to  the  mile.  Its  seating  capacity  is  normally  1500  but  can  be 
expanded  to  3500.  Their  combined  book  value,  as  of  1969,  was  just 
under  $5.2  million.  A  "kitty"  of  about  $1.5  million  was  available 
as  a  starter.  The  remaining  debt  was  being  retired  out  of  athletic 
receipts,  chiefly  football  profits. 

In  mid-January,  1953  Vice  President  Taylor  finally  announced 
plans  to  build  a  new  auditorium.  This  was  the  first  official  word 
on  what  was  to  become  Mershon  Auditorium.  It  was  to  be  lo- 
cated at  15th  Ave.  and  High  St.  Taylor  said  the  new  structure 
might  be  built  "with  possibly  some  theater  facilities."  The 
Lantern,  in  commenting  on  the  development,  said  "We'd  like  to 
eliminate  the  'possibly.' " 

Bids  on  the  auditorium  were  opened  December  21,  1954  and 
were  reported  at  the  January  10,  1955  Board  meeting.  Except  for 
the  general  contract  the  low  bids  were  under  the  architect's  esti- 
mates. Total  for  the  four  major  bids,  whose  acceptance  was  rec- 
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ommended, — general  contract,  plumbing,  heating,  and  electrical 
—was  $2,469,870  as  against  the  estimate  of  $2,599,573.  The  Board 
approved  the  cabinet's  recommendation  that  the  State  Controlling 
Board  be  asked  for  permission  to  award  the  general  contract  de- 
spite its  being  $18,427  over  the  architect-engineer's  estimate. 

From  the  time  of  its  completion,  Mershon  Auditorium  was  a 
University  show  place.  As  of  the  day  it  was  first  used,  April  29, 
1957,  it  had  cost  $2,804,000.  It  has  3072  seats,  1495  on  the  main 
floor  and  1577  in  the  balcony. 

Other  data:  its  stage  is  40  feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide  back- 
stage. The  proscenium  is  55  feet  wide  and  25  feet  high.  The  stage 
can  accommodate  a  single  speaker  or  a  grand  opera  performance. 
The  orchestra  lift  is  in  three  sections,  64  by  15  feet.  There  are  ten 
dressing  rooms,  an  orchestra  room,  and  two  rehearsal  rooms,  plus 
costume  and  scenery  storage  space. 

The  entire  building  is  air  conditioned  and  the  air  is  filtered 
continuously.  It  also  has  special  acoustical  facilities.  Other  special 
equipment  permits  television  broadcasting  or  reception,  and  spe- 
cial lighting  and  public  address  systems.  Its  3-manual  pipe  organ 
cost  $75,000.  Adjacent  parking  areas  have  a  capacity  of  420  cars. 

The  Medical  Center 

The  College  of  Medicine  took  what,  up  to  that  time,  was  its 
greatest  leap  forward  in  the  1945-46  biennium  when,  as  noted,  it 
got  a  $5  million  appropriation  from  the  legislature  for  a  start  on 
a  new  medical  center.  Dr.  Russel  G.  Means,  '17,  '19,  of  the  medical 
faculty,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  favorable  action  in  getting 
the  appropriation  through  as  a  special  item.  Rising  construction 
costs  were  such,  however,  that  the  amount  was  inadequate  and 
two  years  later  a  supplementary  appropriation  was  voted. 

This  was  still  only  the  beginning  for  in  the  next  two  decades 
further  appropriations  for  various  aspects  of  the  Medical  Center 
amounted  to  tens  of  millions  more.  As  of  April,  1971  the  book 
value  was  $41.6  million,  with  $15  million  more  imminent.  Since 
that  story,  as  noted,  has  been  told  in  detail  in  the  College  of  Medi- 
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cine  histories,  particularly  Volume  II,  only  some  of  the  high  spots 
are  dealt  with  here. 

The  Trustees  met  in  special  session  May  17,  1947  to  consider 
plans  for  the  proposed  "Ohio  Medical  Center."  Five  Board  mem- 
bers attended  as  did  Deans  Charles  A.  Doan  (Medicine)  and 
Wendell  Postle  (Dentistry)  "upon  request." 

Dr.  Bevis  read  to  the  Board  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the 
steering  committee,  the  medical  and  dental  faculty  committees, 
and  of  the  Board  itself  as  "to  the  step  by  step  development  of  the 
plans  as  prepared"  by  outside  architects.  In  a  detailed  statement 
as  to  the  building  facilities  needed  for  the  "desired"  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Dean  Doan  emphasized  that  the  great  increase  in  building 
costs  since  the  plans  were  begun  in  1944-45  "indicated  the  need 
of  additional  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  at  this  time."  Dean 
Postle  made  a  statement  as  to  the  dental  wing. 

After  "thorough"  discussion,  the  Board  adopted  this  resolu- 
tion: 

this  Board  considers  it  essential  to  the  construction  of  the  Medical 
Center  that  a  present  additional  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  be  asked 
from  the  Ohio  Legislature  and  that  request  for  such  additional  appro- 
priation be  fully  supported. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  Medical  Center  May  13,  1948. 
Although  this  signaled  a  great  advance  in  campus  medical  facili- 
ties, it  was  still  only  a  start.  Out  of  this  substantial  beginning  the 
following  emerged:  a  new  600-bed,  11-story  University  Hospital, 
a  new  building  for  the  College  of  Dentistry — augmented  within 
a  few  years  by  a  major  addition — a  psychiatric  hospital,  a  tuber- 
culosis hospital  (both  of  which  were  operated  initially  by  the 
State  Welfare  and  Health  Departments,  respectively,  but  were 
taken  over  finally  by  the  University),  a  $500,000  cancer  wing  ad- 
dition to  University  Hospital,  and  in  time  a  new  building  for 
medical  research  (Wiseman  Hall),  a  rehabilitation  facility  (Dodd 
Hall),  and  other  units. 

In  1947  the  legislature  made  provision  for  the  two  major  fa- 
cilities which,  as  indicated,  became  part  of  the  Medical  Center.  It 
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voted  $1.2  million  for  the  Receiving  Hospital  for  mental  patients 
and  $2  million  to  the  State  Health  Department  for  the  Ohio 
Tuberculosis  Hospital.  Another  unit  added  in  1949  was  the  Op- 
tometry Building,  for  which  $100,000  was  given  by  Ohio  optome- 
trists. The  College  of  Dentistry  took  over  its  new  quarters  in  1951, 
releasing  space  in  Hamilton  Hall  for  other  purposes. 

The  98th  General  Assembly  voted  $1  milHon  to  equip  the  new 
hospital  and  dental  clinic,  with  another  $500,000  to  remodel 
Hamilton  Hall  and  the  old  University  Hospital.  In  1951  a  grant 
of  $300,000  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  was  matched  by 
the  state,  plus  $57,000  from  Trustee  Charles  F.  Kettering,  for  the 
basic  (cancer)  section  of  the  north  hospital  wing.  Bids  on  this 
were  over  the  appropriation  and  the  gift  from  Kettering  made  up 
the  difference.  The  101st  General  Assembly  voted  $3  million  for 
the  completion  of  the  wing,  but  costs  had  again  risen  so  much 
that  this  was  inadequate.  The  103rd  General  Assembly  granted 
$797,000  more  which  was  augmented  by  funds  from  the  U.S.P.H. 
for  research  facilities. 

The  Medical  Center  was  one  of  several  new  campus  facilities 
formally  dedicated  in  the  spring  of  1951.  Its  dedication,  in  fact, 
extended  over  four  days.  May  14  to  17.  Its  role,  it  was  emphasized, 
was  three-fold:  teaching,  research,  and  healing.  At  the  moment 
the  Center  consisted  of  four  new  buildings:  University  Hospital, 
the  Dental  building,  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  (300  beds),  and 
the  Columbus  Receiving  Hospital  (140  beds)  for  mental  patients. 
President  Raymond  B.  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
was  the  main  speaker  at  the  exercises. 

Separate  exercises  for  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  were  held 
June  14,  1951,  and  for  the  Receiving  Hospital  December  5,  1951. 
The  Columbus  Cancer  Clinic,  long  affiliated  with  the  College  of 
Medicine,  had  been  moved  to  the  hospital's  cancer  research  wing. 
This  facility  was  dedicated  May  8-9,  1953.  One  unit  of  the  wing 
was  designed  and  built  especially  for  radiation  therapy  and  re- 
search. 

To  go  back,  greatly  increased  operating  costs  in  the  post-war 
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period  had  their  effects  upon  both  University  Hospital  and  St. 
Francis  Hospital.  By  the  spring  of  1947  Business  Manager  Taylor 
informed  the  Trustees  that  "due  to  greatly  increased  costs  and  ad- 
ditional services  required"  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis 
were  unable  to  carry  on  their  services  at  St.  Francis  Hospital,  the 
dou^ntown  clinic  staffed  by  the  University,  under  the  conditions 
of  the  joint  agreement  in  force  since  1940.  The  Board  approved 
budgetary  adjustments  amounting  to  $10,500  for  the  three  months 
ending  June  30  and  recommended  that  Taylor,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Attorney  General,  negotiate  a  revision  of  the  1940  indenture 
with  the  Sisters. 

An  agreement  under  which  medical  students,  interns  and  resi- 
dents in  Medicine  would  have  the  use  of  Children's  Hospital  fa- 
cilities was  authorized  by  the  Trustees  at  their  June  23,  1952  meet- 
ing. This  was  on  the  recommendation  of  Vice  President  Taylor 
and  Dean  Doan.  The  purpose  was  the  training  of  students  and 
others  "in  all  phases  of  Pediatrics."  The  agreement  was  for  one 
year. 

At  the  same  time  the  Board  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
lease  on  St.  Francis  Hospital,  downtown,  for  another  year.  Under 
the  extension  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis  agreed  to  main- 
tain 104  clinical  beds  for  teaching  purposes  and  the  cost  to  the 
University — salaries,  supplies,  and  cash — was  to  be  $57,000  for  the 
year.  St.  Francis  was  finally  closed  later. 

Other  Special  Items 

Besides  the  foregoing  major  additions  to  physical  facilities, 
other  items  swelled  the  University's  material  resources.  Among 
these  were  a  greatly  enlarged  Main  Library,  the  Perkins  Ob- 
servatory, a  research  building,  the  former  Rockwell  plant,  the 
Chemical  Abstracts  Building,  and  a  former  faculty  home,  the 
George  Wells  Knight  house  described  elsewhere.*  His  home  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  was  given  by  longtime  Trustee  Julius  F. 

•  See  p.  295. 
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Stone.  Most  of  the  postwar  Quonset  "huts"  on  the  campus,  mean- 
while, were  torn  down  by  1955. 

A  major  event  of  the  spring  of  1951  was  the  dedication  of  the 
greatly  enlarged  Main  Library,  renamed  the  William  Oxley 
Thompson  Memorial  Library,  after  the  longtime  president  (1899- 
1925).  The  building,  which  had  been  in  use  since  1913  and  was 
greatly  outgrown,  was  modernized  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $2.4 
million.  The  ground  floor  was  greatly  expanded  and  this  was 
capped  by  a  13-story  tower  commanding  the  campus  landscape. 

The  structure  was  dedicated  June  1-2  in  connection  with 
Alumni  Day.  The  main  speaker  was  Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans,  chief 
librarian,  Library  of  Congress.  Lorin  B.  Thompson,  '12,  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Dr.  Thompson,  was  among  those  present.  "A  good 
gauge  of  the  eminence  of  an  educational  institution,"  Dr.  Bevis, 
who  presided,  remarked,  "is  the  size  and  stature  of  its  library." 
Earl  N.  Manchester,  librarian,  remarked  that  in  1913-14  the  li- 
brary had  126,034  books,  a  staff  of  twenty-five,  and  $15,000  to  buy 
books  and  periodicals.  Currently,  he  added,  its  collection  num- 
bered 896,000,  it  had  a  full-time  staff  of  107,  and  $155,000  was 
budgeted  for  books  and  periodicals.  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Thompson 
by  the  artist,  Charles  Hawthorne,  was  also  unveiled  in  the  library. 
It  was  the  gift  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  H.  Siebert.* 

The  remodeled  Alumni  House,  originally  an  engineering  lab- 
oratory and  the  second  oldest  academic  building  on  the  campus, 
was  also  put  to  its  new  use  in  the  spring  of  1951.  Before  the  re- 
modeling it  housed  the  Service  department.  The  new  Optometry 
Building  was  likewise  dedicated  June  10,  and  the  new  Physics 
Building  the  next  day. 

For  some  years  the  Perkins  Observatory,  near  Stratford,  owned 
by  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  had  been  operated  as  a  cooperative 
facility  with  the  physics  and  astronomy  department  of  The  Ohio 
State  University.  A  renewed  agreement,  for  one  year  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1950,  was  approved  at  the  November  20,  1950  Board 

•Seepp.  270-71;  also  p.  88. 
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meeting.  By  its  terms  Ohio  Wesleyan  was  to  retain  its  endowment 
fund  income  to  employ  "a  highly  qualified  professor"  to  teach 
astronomy,  Ohio  State  was  to  pay  a  rental  of  $400  a  month  and 
was  to  meet  all  operational  expenses.  Members  of  the  astronomy 
staff  were  to  be  accredited  to  both  universities,  but  Ohio  State  was 
to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  director.  The  operations 
were  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  joint  committee  of  three  persons 
from  each  university. 

Although  the  observatory  represented  a  substantial  investment, 
because  of  prevailing  atmospheric  conditions  it  never  really  ful- 
filled the  dreams  of  the  donor,  Prof.  Hiram  Perkins,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan faculty  member.  The  joint  operation  continued  for  some 
years,  but  in  time  the  large  reflecting  telescope  there  was  removed 
to  Arizona  where  it  was  installed  as  part  of  another,  larger  co- 
operative venture  with  other  universities. 

Growth  of  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the  University's 
Research  Foundation  brought  on  another  kind  of  space  problem. 
Dr.  Bevis  reported  at  die  November  20,  1950  Board  meeting  that 
Foundation  business  then  stood  at  $2%  million  a  year.  To  remedy 
a  major  part  of  this  space  problem,  he  suggested  at  the  annual 
Foundation  meeting  that  it  appropriate  sufficient  funds  from  its 
surplus  to  underwrite  a  new  building  of  its  own.  This  would  re- 
lieve the  space  pressure  on  the  Graduate  School  as  well  as  on  the 
business  office.  The  Foundation  appropriated  $150,000  for  this  pur- 
pose and  a  new  building,  with  about  7500  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  was  built  soon  afterward  at  164  Nineteenth  Ave. 

With  the  rapid  expansion  of  its  activities,  the  Research  Founda- 
tion by  1952  had  again  outgrown  its  physical  facilities.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Foundation's  board  of  directors,  they  voted 
$525,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Research  building.  A  build- 
ing committee,  named  by  Dr.  Bevis,  was  exploring  the  possibili- 
ties in  that  direction  the  Trustees  were  informed  at  their  October 
13,  1952  meeting.  The  proposal  was  declared  a  going  project  but 
another  solution  was  found. 

A  major  addition  to  the  University's  plant  and  facilities  in  the 
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spring  of  1954  was  the  acquisition  of  the  Rockwell  Manufacturing 
Co.  plant  at  1314  Kinnear  Rd,  as  a  new  "home"  for  the  Research 
Foundation.  Vice  President  Taylor  reported  on  this  at  the  May  10, 
1954  Board  meeting.  The  plant,  built  in  1947  and  valued  by  Rock- 
well at  $1,200,000,  was  sold  to  the  University  for  $1,082,000.  This 
included  13  acres  of  land,  buildings  and  equipment.  Rockwell 
transferred  its  Columbus  operations  elsewhere. 

The  necessary  funds  came  out  of  Research  Foundation  moneys. 
The  new  facility  was  intended  for  "educational  and  research  pur- 
poses." Practically  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Research  Foundation 
were  moved  there  along  with  the  office  of  the  University  architect. 
In  time  a  small  nuclear  reactor  operation,  along  with  a  Van  de 
Graaf  generator,  was  installed  on  the  north  portion  of  the  grounds. 
This  acquisition  was  a  major  step  in  expansion  along  Kinnear 
Rd.  The  Antenna  Laboratory  was  next  door  to  the  west,  and  to 
the  northwest  were  the  saucer-shaped  antennae  for  important 
radiation  research  by  the  electrical  engineering  department.  In 
time  a  large  property  across  the  street  from  the  Research  Founda- 
tion, built  and  used  originally  by  a  major  carpet  company,  was 
taken  over  as  a  warehouse  in  which  to  store  and  process  food  and 
other  supplies  for  dormitories  and  dining  halls.  Several  other 
properties  on  Kinnear  Rd.,  east  of  Kenny  Rd.,  were  acquired  also 
in  time. 

Chemical  Abstracts,  a  world-wide  agency  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  had  been  on  the  campus  since  before  1910,  first 
in  one  or  two  rooms  in  the  Chemistry  Building,  then  in  larger 
quarters  in  McPherson  Laboratory.  It  grew  rapidly  after  World 
War  II.  In  the  fall  of  1952  its  need  for  much  more  space  was  such 
that  the  Society  approached  the  University  about  a  new  building 
of  its  own.  It  offered  $250,000  toward  such  a  building  if  the  Uni- 
versity would  do  likewise.  Vice  President  Taylor  reported  on  this 
at  the  November  17,  1952  Board  meeting.  The  University's  share 
was  to  come  from  Research  Foundation  funds. 

The  Trustees  voiced  their  "firm  conviction  that  everything 
proper  should  be  done  to  keep  Chemical  Abstracts  on  this  cam- 
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pus."  In  1954  the  new  building  was  erected  at  a  final  cost  of 
$600,000  at  N.  College  Rd.  and  Eighteenth  Ave.  Within  a  decade 
it  was  outgrown  and  Chemical  Abstracts  built  a  multi-million 
dollar  complex  at  Dodridge  St.  and  the  Olentangy  River  Rd.  on 
land  which  forty  years  earlier  had  been  used  by  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

In  another  area,  Dr.  Bevis  reported  with  enthusiasm  the  pro- 
posed gift  of  the  attractive  home  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  H. 
Siebert,  182  W.  Tenth  Ave.,  to  the  Board  at  its  October  18,  1948 
meeting.  The  proposal  originating  with  the  Sieberts,  was  to  utilize 
the  house,  at  Prof.  Siebert's  death,  as  a  University  guest  house.  The 
only  other  facility  then  available  was  the  president's  house  which 
was  not  always  suitable  and  a  need  for  guest  accommodations  had 
long  been  felt. 

Even  hotel  accommodations,  when  available,  President  Bevis 
told  the  Board,  were  often  "a  poor  substitute  for  gracious  enter- 
tainment, and  the  gracious  entertainment  of  a  good  many  people 
is  a  large  factor  in  our  public  relations."  Prof.  Siebert  had  come 
recently  "with  heaven-sent  inspiration,"  he  went  on,  "to  inquire 
whether  the  University  would  be  willing,  at  his  death,  to  accept 
his  home,  completely  furnished,  for  the  entertainment  of  Univer- 
sity guests."  Dr.  Bevis  added  that  the  home  "would  be  almost 
ideal  for  the  purpose."  He  told  Prof.  Siebert  that  such  a  step 
would  be  "highly  acceptable  to  the  University  and  the  most  fitting 
memorial  he  and  Mrs.  Siebert  could  leave  to  their  long  Univer- 
sity service"  but  that  the  Board  ought  to  be  consulted  first  since 
legally  it  could  not  accept  the  property  until  the  death  of  Prof. 
Siebert. 

The  Board  adopted  a  resolution  that  in  its  judgment  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  home  for  such  use  "would  adequately  serve  an 
urgent  University  need."  It  voiced  its  "sincere  sense  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  for  the  generous  offer"  of  Prof.  Siebert. 

Prof.  Siebert,  '88,  had  joined  the  history  teaching  stafiF  in  1891. 
Mrs.  Siebert  (Annie  Ware  Sabine)  was  an  1884  graduate  and  was 
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the  first  woman  student  to  earn  an  M.A.  She  died  November  6, 
1947. 

Unhappily  the  University  never  got  the  Siebert  home  as  a  gift 
akhough  it  acquired  it  later  by  purchase  at  a  cost  of  $36,500.  Prof. 
Siebert  lived  until  1961  when  he  died  at  ninety-five.  For  some 
years  he  was  head  of  European  history  and  was  for  a  time  acting 
dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  gift  fell  through  in  a  curious  way.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Siebert, 
as  noted,  had  given  the  University  the  full  length  Hawthorne  por- 
trait of  President  Thompson  which  had  hung  on  the  landing  of 
the  Siebert  home.  The  painter,  Hawthorne,  was  a  friend  of  the 
Siberts.  Prof.  Siebert  quoted  Dr.  Thompson  as  saying  that  of  a 
number  of  portraits  of  him,  this  was  his  favorite.  Some  time  after 
the  University  acquired  it,  it  was  stored  in  the  attic  of  the  library. 
When  it  was  finally  brought  out  it  was  found  to  be  badly  cracked 
and  the  paint  wrinkled  so  that  an  expert  wanted  $700  to  try  to  re- 
pair the  painting  but  could  not  guarantee  the  results. 

What  they  regarded  as  neglect  and  lack  of  appreciation  by  the 
University  so  offended  the  Siebert  heirs  (a  niece  and  nephew) 
that  they  withdrew  the  ofler  of  the  home.  In  the  early  'Sixties, 
however,  when  the  University  expanded  its  real  estate  holdings 
along  W.  11th  and  W.  10th  Aves.  it  bought  the  Siebert  home.  For 
a  time  it  was  used  to  house  nearly  a  score  of  nursing  students. 

The  home  of  Julius  F.  Stone,  chairman  emeritus  of  the  Board, 
and  Mrs.  Stone  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  University  in  the  summer  of  1950.  Mr.  Stone  died  July  25, 
1947  and  Mrs.  Stone  on  February  19,  1950.  By  will  the  property 
was  left  for  the  use  during  her  life  of  their  daughter,  Natalie 
Stone  Gage.  She  renounced  her  rights  by  a  letter  of  August  16, 
1950  and  this  was  reported  to  the  Board  at  its  September  5,  1950 
meeting. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  donor,  agreed  to  by  the  Trustees,  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  property  be  "devoted  to  the  development  or 
use  of  the  Radiation  Laboratory"  of  the  University.  The  adminis- 
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tration  was  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  property  and  it  was  sold 
in  July,  1951  for  $27,500,  Dr.  Bevis  reported  at  the  July  11,  1951 
Board  meeting.  The  net,  after  expenses,  was  $24,113.73. 

An  unexplained  resolution  declaring  the  president's  house  a 
place  "for  the  purpose  of  official  residence  and  entertainment  and 
the  holding  of  public  and  semi-public  functions"  was  adopted  by 
the  Trustees  at  their  January  8,  1951  meeting.  The  action  noted 
further  that  the  president  "was  employed  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  and  his  family  should,  as  a  part  of  the  President's  official 
duty,  occupy  and  use  the  said  house  for  the  said  purpose." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  first  step  to  get  rid  of  the 
thirty-five  Dallas  Huts  acquired  from  the  Army  for  temporary 
classrooms  after  World  War  II  was  taken  in  the  spring  of  1950. 
They  had  been  charged  to  the  R.O.T.C.  commandant.  In  August, 
1948  it  was  recommended  after  a  survey  that  he  be  relieved  of  ac- 
countability for  them  and  diat  title  to  them  be  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity. This  was  done  since,  the  survey  said,  they  were  "not 
worth  moving"  and  were  of  "no  further  use  to  the  government." 

At  the  April  17,  1950  Board  meeting,  Vice  President  Taylor 
recommended  that  all  such  huts  near  Hagerty  Hall  and  as  many 
of  those  in  the  Chemistry  Building  and  Derby  Hall  areas  as  it 
seemed  wise  to  eliminate  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  Spring 
Quarter,  1950.  This  was  approved  along  with  a  further  recom- 
mendation that  an  early  date  be  set  for  an  end  to  the  remaining 
huts  near  those  buildings.  This  was  to  be  done  partly  because  the 
ground  they  occupied  was  now  needed  for  new  construction. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  barracks-type  structures  brought 
onto  the  campus  to  help  meet  the  post-war  space  emergency  were 
to  be  "temporary."  A  decade  later  some  of  them  were  still  in  use. 
Three  stood  near  the  Electrical  Engineering  Building  and  another 
near  the  B  &  Z  Building. 


XIII 
HOUSING  AND  DORMITORIES 


'"^  VEN  before  V-J  Day  a  housing  crisis,  as  indicated,  was  upon 
— d  the  University  because  of  the  mounting  influx  of  "GI" 
.  l^  students,  many  of  them  with  families.  Emergency  meas- 


ures were  taken  to  meet  this  urgent  need  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
shortest  time  possible.  A  month  after  V-J  Day  the  Trustees,  in 
annual  session  at  Gibraltar  Island,  wrestled  with  the  problem. 
The  city  of  Columbus,  especially  in  the  campus  area,  was  scoured 
for  private  rooms  and  apartments.  As  of  the  end  of  1945  the  Uni- 
versity's few  dormitories  were  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

Appeals  were  made  to  the  state  and  Federal  governments.  The 
six  state  universities,  as  noted,  turned  to  the  governor  and  the  legis- 
lature for  emergency  aid.  There  was  little  the  state  could  do  ex- 
cept to  provide  money  for  remodeling  certain  existing  structures 
or  pave  the  way  for  new  ones  that  would  take  time  to  build.  The 
Federal  government  fortunately  had  disposable  facilities  that  were 
nearby  or  could  be  moved  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

From  this  latter  source  came  Quonset  huts  that  were  adaptable 
for  either  living  quarters  or  for  classroom  use.  A  "GI  Village"  on 
farm  land  west  of  the  Olentangy,  to  repeat,  had  separate  areas  for 
married  and  for  unmarried  students.  To  supplement  this  were  the 
trailer  camp  at  the  state  fair  grounds  and,  temporarily,  use  of  Navy 
quarters  at  Port  Columbus. 

Somehow  the  worst  needs  were  met  and  after  a  few  years  the 
immediate  pressure  began  to  let  up  as  the  enrollment  started  to 
shrink  in  1948-49  only  to  rise  again  after  1952-53.  The  housing 
situation  during  this  period  was  not  too  different  at  Ohio  State 
from  that  elsewhere  except  perhaps  in  magnitude.  Much  of  what 
was  done  was  improvised  and  on  the  whole  the  "gripes"  were 
minimal  considering  the  size  of  the  problem. 

So  provision  for  additional  housing  became  a  continuing  ma- 
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jor  order  of  University  business  once  the  shooting  war  was  over. 
Vice  President  Stradley  reported  on  the  over-all  problem  at  the 
Board  meeting  September  3,  1945  at  Gibraltar.  The  need,  as  indi- 
cated, was  especially  acute  for  returning  married  veterans. 

At  the  moment  Stradley  said  that  a  trailer  camp  or  portable 
houses  were  under  study  "for  the  temporary  use  of  such  students." 
"By  general  agreement,"  the  Board  minutes  continued,  "the  Board 
did  not  favor  the  establishment  of  this  type  of  temporary  hous- 
ing." It  felt,  instead,  that  a  careful  study  should  be  made  of  a  way 
to  enlarge  the  Stadium  Dormitory  facilities  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Bevis  said  that  $131,000  was  available  in  profits  from  resi- 
dence hall  operations  and  could  be  so  used.  The  Board  first  appro- 
priated this  sum  for  additional  dormitory  units  under  the  Stadium 
for  which  sketches  had  already  been  made.  This  was  on  the  under- 
standing that  these  units  would  be  for  the  temporary  use  of  mar- 
ried veterans  and  when  this  need  was  over  the  facilities  would  be 
converted  to  regular  dormitories. 

After  further  discussion  the  Board  agreed  to  hold  the  matter 
over  until  die  president  could  report  again  at  the  next  meeting. 
This  was  as  to  the  possibilities  of  extending  the  dormitory  facili- 
ties, "underneath  the  entire  Stadium"  so  as  to  give  "the  maximum 
use  of  space  at  lowest  cost."  This  would  have  included  the  east 
side  as  well  as  the  west  side  of  the  structure.  In  time  the  immediate 
expansion  was  confined  to  the  west  side. 

The  housing  problem  came  up  again  at  the  October  3,  1945 
meeting  when  the  president  informed  the  Board  that  another 
type  of  temporary  housing  unit  was  now  available  from  the  gov- 
ernment. The  estimated  cost  of  moving  and  erecting  ten  such 
units  on  the  campus,  with  a  capacity  of  600  students,  would  be 
about  $215,000.  Again  the  Board  "was  determined  not  to  proceed 
with  a  temporary  housing  plan"  but  favored  permanent  facilities 
"as  rapidly  as  possible."  To  this  end  the  president  was  asked  again 
to  have  plans  prepared  for  the  completion  of  facilities  "under  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  Stadium."  For  this  purpose  a  $500,000 
loan  granted  by  the  legislature  for  dormitory  purposes  was  added 
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to  the  $131,000  Residence  Halls  Fund  balance  primarily  appro- 
priated for  this. 

Attention  was  turned  now  to  the  needs  of  women  students. 
Dr.  Bevis  told  the  Board  additional  housing  facihties  for  at  least 
1000  women  students  were  needed.  He  pointed  to  three  possible 
sources  of  funds:  the  legislature,  authorized  borrowing,  and  pos- 
sibly private  capital.  He  was  asked  to  have  sketches  and  estimates 
of  cost  covering  further  housing  for  women  students  prepared, 
along  with  his  recommendation  as  to  the  means  of  financing  it. 

Athletic  Director  L.  W.  St.  John  presented  to  the  Board  a 
counter-suggestion  as  to  the  expansion  of  the  Stadium  Dormi- 
tories. He  had  no  objection  to  completion  of  the  west  side  units. 
But  he  felt  that  "the  portion  under  the  east  side  of  the  Stadium 
should  be  kept  for  Intramural  athletic  purposes"  rather  than  more 
dormitories.  The  Board  agreed  to  proceed  with  construction  un- 
der the  west  side  and  to  defer  action  on  any  east  side  units. 

University  Architect  Howard  Dwight  Smith  then  offered 
plans  and  specifications  for  four  new  units  under  the  west  side, 
with  a  capacity  of  390  more  students,  plus  a  recreation  unit.  This 
would  make  a  total  of  810  students  housed  there.  The  estimated 
cost  was  $397,000— $130,000  from  Residence  Halls  funds  and 
$267,000  from  the  state  loan. 

Earlier  at  this  meeting,  a  motion  by  Trustees  C.  F.  Kettering 
was  adopted  instructing  the  president  to  study  "the  requirements 
for  housing  men  and  women  students,  showing  the  immediate 
and  future  problems  and  also  a  suggested  plan  to  meet  these 
needs."  This  was  to  be  brought  to  the  Board  for  consideration. 
Dr.  Bevis  reported  further  that  the  question  of  permitting  fraterni- 
ties to  build  houses  on  University  land  had  been  raised  again.  The 
Board  asked  him  to  include  his  recommendations  on  this  matter 
in  the  housing  study.  (This  question  continued  to  recur  from  time 
to  time  but  nothing  came  of  it.) 

There  was  further  discussion  of  the  over-all  housing  problem 
at  the  December  21,  1945  Board  meeting.  The  minutes  said  only, 
however,  that  "The  President  presented  a  comprehensive  report 
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on  the  problem  of  student  housing"  pursuant  to  the  Trustees'  re- 
quest in  November,  and  that  "After  considering  this  report  in  de- 
tail it  was  agreed  to  defer  any  action  thereon  until  later  in  the 
meeting."  The  minutes  made  no  further  reference  to  the  report  at 
that  time. 

The  hantern  took  editorial  offense  in  January,  1946  when,  with 
housing  still  scarce  for  veterans  and  other  students,  some  Colum- 
bus residents  responded  with  alacrity  when  an  appeal  was  made  to 
accommodate  sixty  women  members  of  the  cast  of  the  Earl  Car- 
roll Vanities  which  were  about  to  appear  in  the  city.  "This — while 
VETERANS  walk  the  streets  vainly  trying  to  find  some  Colum- 
bus residents,"  the  hantern  cried,  "who  will  give  THEM  a  place 
to  sleep." 

During  the  1945-46  school  year  the  O.S.U.  Veterans  Associa- 
tion was  active  on  the  campus  with  respect  to  housing  and  other 
matters  affecting  veterans.  In  the  fall  the  latter  prepared  a  petition 
for  an  increase  of  $50  a  month  in  their  allowance  under  the  G.I. 
Bill  because  of  the  "impossibility"  of  meeting  living  costs. 

Near  the  end  of  March,  1946  they  bought  advertising  space  in 
the  hantern  to  call  attention  to  their  aims  and  achievements.  They 
listed  seventeen  objectives.  The  advertisement  called  the  associa- 
tion "the  only  organization  on  the  campus  which  represents  the 
student  veteran,  his  problems  and  his  desires."  It  emphasized  that 
it  was  seeking  "a  change  in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio  so  that 
housing  facilities  for  married  veterans  may  be  provided  by  the 
University." 

On  February  1,  the  governor  had  announced  that  the  Navy 
had  agreed  to  release  "a  substantial  portion"  of  its  barracks  at 
Port  Columbus  to  house  veterans  attending  Ohio  State.  It  was 
estimated  that  facilities  for  500  men  would  be  ready  in  time  for 
the  Spring  Quarter,  1946.  Four  weeks  later  the  Navy  authorized 
the  release  of  thirteen  buildings  at  Port  Columbus  to  accommodate 
800  veterans,  with  shelter  and  mess  halls. 

Echoes  of  the  housing  problems  were  heard  frequently  in  the 
columns  of  the  hantern  during  1945-46.  In  October,  1945  a  plea 
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was  made  to  Columbus  city  council  to  bring  temporary  housing 
to  the  city  for  married  veterans.  A  letter  to  the  Lantern  editor  sug- 
gested that  citizens  share  their  homes  with  veterans.  A  related 
problem  had  to  do  with  adequate  cafeteria  facilities  to  meet  the 
increased  enrollment.  No  real  relief  was  given  until  the  new  Ohio 
Union  was  built  in  1949.  In  the  meantime  the  Pomerene  cafeteria 
was  swamped. 

The  Lantern  in  an  editorial  December  10,  1945,  pointed  out 
that  "The  situation  is  really  pretty  rough."  It  noted  that  the 
Trustees  had  called  the  building  of  apartments  for  married  vet- 
erans "impracticable."  But  it  observed  that  at  least  five  other  Big 
Ten  universities  had  "made  definite  plans  for  housing  the  mar- 
ried veterans." 

With  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Quarter  in  January,  1946  the 
University  had  turned  away  more  than  5000  prospective  students 
because  of  housing,  classroom  and  teacher  shortages.  By  then  the 
enrollment  showed  a  gain  of  more  than  3000  over  the  same  time 
a  year  earlier. 

Early  in  January,  1946  the  presidents  of  the  six  state-supported 
universities  told  Governor  Lausche  that  housing  for  at  least  3900 
veterans  was  required  immediately.  Ohio  State  alone  needed  fa- 
cilities for  1500 — 500  in  family  units  and  1000  single.  The  esti- 
mated cost  was  put  at  up  to  $1.5  million,  of  which  Ohio  State's 
share  was  given  as  $500,000  to  $600,000. 

Dr.  Bevis  informed  the  Board  at  its  February  11  meeting  that 
he  had  applied  to  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  for  500 
family  and  1000  individual  housing  units.  There  were  conferences 
also  with  Governor  Lausche  and  with  the  State  Board  of  Control 
on  the  matter.  The  latter  invited  the  University  to  make  written 
requests  for  the  funds  needed  to  establish  such  housing  on  the 
campus. 

Five  recommendations  were  made  to  the  Trustees  by  Dr. 
Bevis:  1)  that  his  action  in  applying  for  the  1500  housing  units  be 
approved;  2)  that  such  Federal  housing  as  might  be  allocated  to 
the  University  for  veterans  be  located  on  one  of  two  tracts,  one  be- 
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tween  Lane  and  Woodruff  Aves.,  or  the  other  bounded  by  Wood- 
ruff, Neil  and  19th  Aves.;  3)  that  the  application  for  housing  at 
Port  Columbus  be  approved;  4)  that  the  request  for  state  funds 
to  underwrite  the  cost  involved  be  pressed;  and  5)  that  similar 
funds  be  sought  for  the  Port  Columbus  housing  if  and  when  al- 
located to  the  University. 

The  Board  gave  its  unanimous  approval  to  the  foregoing  but 
with  a  double  proviso.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  "the  temporary 
Federal  Housing  shall  be  located  on  the  River  Road  north  of  Lane 
Avenue  and  that  such  temporary  housing  shall  be  abandoned  just 
as  soon  as  its  need  for  housing  of  veterans  ceases." 

Housing  planning  took  another  turn  in  February,  1946  when 
the  Trustees  voted  to  ask  the  War  Department  to  convert  Lock- 
bourne  Army  Air  Base,  as  it  was  then  known,  into  a  self-con- 
tained University  annex.  Dr.  Bevis  estimated  that  it  would  take  $1 
million  to  "get  started."  This  action  was  in  anticipation  of  admis- 
sion applications  from  20,000  veterans.  It  was  estimated  that  if 
converted  to  such  use  Lockbourne  could  house  5000  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  with  instructors  living  on  the  base.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, the  Defense  Department  decided  not  only  to  keep  but  to  ex- 
pand Lockbourne  as  a  major  air  base. 

Plans  were  going  ahead  meanwhile  to  restore  Baker  Hall  to  the 
use  of  men  students,  although  eventually  this  was  postponed.  Vice 
President  Stradley  announced  in  February,  1946  that  the  Univer- 
sity Housing  Council  had  voted  to  return  Baker  to  the  men.  At 
the  same  time,  he  added,  the  council  would  "exert  every  effort 
to  find  adequate  and  proper  housing  for  the  550  women  students 
who  must  be  accommodated  somewhere"  and  who  had  been 
housed  in  Baker.  The  decision  then,  at  any  rate,  was  that  Baker 
was  to  be  returned  to  its  intended  use. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Winter  Quarter  seven  ex-servicemen 
made  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  the  University  district  to  find 
additional  rooms  for  students  expected  to  enter  the  University 
in  the  Spring  Quarter.  In  eight  days,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
dean  of  men's  office,  they  "found"  sixty-three  rooms. 
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Early  in  March,  1946  the  State  Board  of  Control  released  $198,- 
332  for  the  installation  of  housing  facilities  for  1450  veterans.  Of 
this  $126,362  was  for  remodeling  and  equipment  of  Port  Colum- 
bus facilities.  The  remainder  was  for  the  installation  of  temporary 
units  located  near  Lane  Ave.  and  the  Olentangy  River  Rd. 

Difficulties  soon  developed  in  connection  with  Port  Columbus. 
Only  a  few  more  than  100  veterans  took  advantage  of  this  hous- 
ing which  had  a  capacity  of  720.  Many  of  them  objected  to  need- 
ing passes  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  gates  there  although  Navy 
personnel  said  that  to  show  fee  cards  was  enough.  Another  com- 
plaint was  that  the  Navy  allegedly  had  forbidden  their  use  of 
recreational  facilities  there.  Actually  the  recreation  building  was 
shared  by  Navy  personnel  and  the  students.  But  students  could 
not  enter  buildings  reserved  for  Navy  use  without  specific  in- 
vitations. 

The  use  of  Baker  Hall  took  another  turn  at  the  April  22,  1946 
Board  meeting.  Dr.  Bevis  told  the  Trustees  that  it  was  planned 
to  use  the  dormitory  for  men  students  during  the  summer  and 
said  the  Board  should  determine  its  use  for  the  school  year  1946- 
47.  The  Trustees  voted  unanimously  to  return  it  to  the  use  of 
women  students  from  October  1  through  June,  1947.  This  led 
quickly  to  protests  from  men  students,  particularly  veterans.  Or- 
ganizations representing  them  took  court  action  to  compel  the 
Trustees  to  change  their  decision.  These  efforts  failed,  but  hard 
feelings  resulted. 

Further  developments  in  the  over-all  housing  situation  oc- 
curred at  virtually  every  Board  meeting  during  those  months.  At 
the  March  25,  1946  session,  Dr.  Bevis  recommended  that  the 
Board  reconsider  its  action  of  November  16,  1945  as  to  expansion 
of  the  Stadium  Dormitories.  Instead  of  allocating  $267,000  from 
the  $500,000  loan  authorized  by  the  legislature,  he  now  recom- 
mended that  the  Board  of  Control  be  asked  to  release  the  entire 
$500,000  for  this  purpose.  To  buy  furniture  and  equipment  for 
the  new  units  he  recommended  that  funds  be  taken  from  the 
Residence  Halls  surplus  and  that  the  cabinet  be  authorized  to 
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proceed  with  contracts  for  the  work.  These  recommendations 
were  approved.  Some  remodeUng  in  Oxley  Hall  was  authorized 
also. 

Classroom  space  was  likewise  in  increasingly  short  supply. 
"The  most  optimistic  estimates  of  our  ability  to  provide  for  ex- 
pected registration  of  students  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  1946," 
Dr.  Bevis  informed  the  Board  on  April  22,  "indicate  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  University  to  supplement  its  existing  classroom 
capacity."  He  recommended  that  the  proper  campus  authorities 
be  directed  "to  investigate  the  possibility  of  securing  temporary 
classrooms"  and  to  present  specific  recommendations  on  this  at 
the  next  Board  meeting.  This  was  on  the  understanding  that  such 
temporary  structures  be  erected  on  the  campus  close  to  existing 
heat,  water  and  light  facilities  so  as  to  keep  the  cost  down. 

At  the  May  6,  1946  meeting,  the  president  reported  that  the 
Marion  Engineers  Depot,  Marion,  O.,  had  recently  "declared" 
about  200  buildings,  20  by  48  feet,  to  the  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion, Cleveland.  These  were  packaged  and  ready  for  shipment. 
It  was  estimated  that  they  would  cost  about  $4000  each  when 
erected  with  the  necessary  facilities.  Each  would  provide  two 
classrooms,  seating  about  fifty  each.  It  was  believed  that  space  for 
5000  students  should  be  obtained.  An  item  for  the  necessary  funds 
was  to  be  included  in  the  request  for  emergency  appropriations  at 
the  forthcoming  special  session  of  the  legislature.  The  Trustees 
authorized  the  business  manager  to  ask  for  the  funds  and,  if 
successful,  to  get  the  buildings  and  have  them  erected.  Another 
facility  that  became  available  for  classroom  or  other  use  was  the 
Northwood  School  which  was  released  in  the  spring  of  1946  by  a 
wartime  Ration  Board.  Dr.  Bevis  told  the  Trustees  that  apparently 
satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  if  the  University  was 
interested. 

He  reported  also  that  the  F.P.H.A.  had  notified  him  that  ad- 
ditional housing  units  would  be  available  for  allocation  to  the 
University  which  requested  the  assignment  of  600  family  units 
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and  dormitory  facilities  for  500  persons.  The  Board   (May  6) 
authorized  the  acceptance  of  this  additional  housing. 

Storage  space  was  also  limited.  At  the  June  7,  1946  Board 
meeting,  Dr.  Bevis  reported  that  a  number  of  important  research 
projects  tendered  to  the  Research  Foundation  "could  not  be  ac- 
cepted unless  additional  space  could  be  provided  in  University 
buildings  to  accommodate  the  necessary  research  work."  The 
Foundation  desired  to  use  a  former  schoolhouse  occupied  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  It  wanted  also  to  obtain  "a  number  of 
temporary  steel  buildings."  Some  of  these  would  be  located  on  the 
campus  farm  to  receive  the  storage  removed  from  the  school- 
house.  Others  would  be  placed  at  the  University  airport.  The 
Foundation  desired  also  to  locate  six  other  such  buildings  on 
the  campus.  The  Board  agreed  to  die  foregoing. 

Students  as  well  as  administration  were  still  concerned  about 
housing  for  veterans.  Two  of  the  former,  identified  only  as  "Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Chak,"  appeared  before  the  July  1,  1946 
Trustees'  meeting  to  "give  their  version  of  the  need  for  adequate 
housing  for  veteran  students  and  their  desire  that  the  use  of  Baker 
Hall  be  returned  to  men  students."  The  Board  took  no  action  at 
this  point. 

Some  housing  problems  were  solved,  at  least  in  part,  others 
remained  and  still  others  developed  during  the  1946-47  school 
year.  With  the  opening  of  the  Autumn  Quarter,  143  students 
and  their  families  were  reported  living  in  the  University  Trailer 
City  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds.  Conditions  there  were  never  ideal 
and  they  worsened  during  the  winter.  At  one  point  a  fuss 
developed  over  a  rule  that  trailer  camp  residents  must  dispose  of 
pets  or  move  out  of  the  camp.  In  a  few  days  the  ban  was  sus- 
pended until  Christmas. 

The  Stadium  Clubs  were  reported  filled,  with  446  students 
housed  there,  a  gain  of  twenty-six.  But  the  Naval  Air  facility  at 
Port  Columbus  was  only  about  half  full.  It  had  575  veterans,  with 
room  for  600  more.  The  G.I.  Village  on  W.  Lane  Ave.  was  not 
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to  be  ready  for  occupancy  until  mid-November,  with  a  capacity 
of  600  men.  The  general  housing  situation  for  married  students 
was  still  acute. 

By  mid-October  the  University  arranged  to  vacate  temporary 
housing  that  had  been  assigned  to  it  at  Ft.  Hayes.  Again  distance 
and  transportation  were  factors.  Additional  rooms  were  found 
near  the  campus  to  offset  the  Ft.  Hayes  space.  Some  delay  oc- 
curred meanwhile  in  the  completion  of  the  G,I,  Village,  It  was 
announced  that  applications  would  be  accepted  as  of  November  1 
for  rooms  in  Project  1  there  for  the  Winter  Quarter.  The  unit 
was  to  have  500  "living  spaces,"  Assistant  Dean  of  Men  Milton 
Overholt  was  named  director  of  the  Port  Columbus  housing 
facility. 

With  the  start  of  the  Winter  Quarter,  nearly  500  veterans 
moved  into  the  first  completed  sections  of  the  veterans'  emergency 
housing  project.  This  was  made  up  of  converted  barracks.  This 
meant  the  abandonment  of  the  housing  facilities  at  Port  Colum- 
bus as  most  of  the  men  there  were  transferred  to  the  G.I.  Village. 

Inevitably,  however,  there  were  complaints — and  soon.  One 
had  to  do  with  a  fee  of  $7  per  man  for  transportation.  Others  con- 
cerned heating,  a  lack  of  telephones,  desks  and  eating  places. 
Forty  of  the  men,  representing  the  American  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, met  with  Dean  Park  and  other  officials  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion. Overholt  reported  that  conditions  were  being  remedied  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  already  acute  situation  for  married  students  worsened  in 
mid-January,  1947  when  the  Public  Housing  Authority,  in  Cleve- 
land, ordered  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  units  assigned  to  Ohio 
State  from  352  to  152.  But  Business  Manager  Taylor  said  that  work 
would  be  continued  on  all  such  projects  until  official  notice  of 
the  Federal  action  was  received.  He  remarked  that  the  University 
had  put  $250,000  into  the  project  in  the  form  of  roads,  service 
lines  and  the  other  facilities,  adding,  "We  haven't  brought  it  this 
far  just  to  have  it  die." 

At  the  end  of  the  1946-47  school  year  the  University  accepted 
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twenty-two  converted  barracks  for  the  use  of  married  students 
and  seventeen  for  single  men.  By  the  opening  of  the  1947  Fall 
Quarter  these  were  expected  to  house  152  veterans'  families  and 
1276  single  men.  The  rent  scale  ranged  from  $29  to  $43  depend- 
ing upon  the  occupants'  income  and  the  size  of  the  unit  occupied. 

The  outcome  of  a  series  of  court  tests  over  whether  Baker  Hall 
was  to  be  used  as  a  women's  dormitory  or  returned  to  the  men 
was  a  ruling  that  the  Trustees  were  within  their  legal  rights  in 
assigning  it  to  women's  use.  In  late  September,  1946  Judge  Myron 
B.  Gessaman,  of  Common  Pleas  Court,  turned  down  a  request  for 
an  injunction  barring  women  from  the  dormitory.  This  was  a 
week  after  another  Common  Pleas  judge,  Cecil  J.  Randall,  had 
upheld  the  Trustees'  authority  in  the  matter,  although  two  weeks 
earlier  Judge  John  R.  King  had  granted  a  temporary  injunction. 
The  actions  were  brought  by  the  Baker  Hall  Association,  a  group 
of  veterans,  with  Paul  M.  Herbert,  '12,  as  their  chief  counsel. 

In  a  fourth  action  seeking  a  temporary  restraining  order 
against  the  Trustees,  Judge  Dana  F.  Reynolds,  '15,  also  denied 
the  application.  In  effect,  he  held  that  the  protection  of  women 
students  took  priority  over  the  veterans  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
Governor  Lausche  said  that  the  matter  was  out  of  his  hands  but 
felt  that  the  Trustees  had  acted  fairly. 

In  the  Spring  Quarter,  1947  men  students  made  another  effort 
to  have  Baker  Hall  assigned  for  their  use  during  the  summer 
quarter,  1947.  President  Bevis  presented  a  petition  "signed  by 
certain  students"  at  the  May  5  Board  meeting.  It  was  agreed  "to 
take  the  petition  under  advisement." 

The  trailer  park,  the  Stadium  and  other  dormitories  and 
other  aspects  of  housing  continued  to  be  in  the  news  during  the 
1948^9  school  year.  The  removal  of  the  trailer  park  from  the 
State  Fair  Grounds  early  in  the  summer  created  a  problem.  Oc- 
cupants and  backers  of  the  camp  raised  $25,000  by  selling  stock 
to  buy  land  for  a  new  camp  site  west  of  the  Olentangy  River. 
Nearby  property  owners  got  an  injunction  to  halt  this,  which  the 
Lantern  editorially  called  "A  Shameful  Action."  But  early  in 
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August,  the  injunction  was  lifted  and  the  backers  of  the  co- 
operative were  permitted  to  proceed  with  the  new  camp.  In 
October,  however,  this  decision  was  appealed  by  opponents. 
Early  in  February  the  court  of  appeals  held  in  favor  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  dispute. 

Near  the  end  of  the  Autumn  Quarter,  residents  of  the  Stadium 
Dormitories  were  planning  a  letter  of  protest  to  Governor 
Thomas  J.  Herbert  over  an  increase  in  room  and  board  rates, 
effective  with  the  start  of  the  Winter  Quarter.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  rates  had  gone  from  $130  to  $140  per  man  per  quarter  in  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  with  a  further  increase  to  $150  in  the  winter. 
As  recently  as  1946  they  were  only  $95.  The  governor  was  asked 
to  support  legislation  to  appropriate  state  funds  for  student  dormi- 
tories. 

Stadium  Dormitory  residents  challenged  food  costs  there. 
Business  Manager  Taylor  said  the  dormitory  books  were  open 
for  inspection  and  he  had  received  no  such  requests  so  far.  Early 
in  December  the  Inter-Club  Council,  the  Stadium  Dormitories 
governing  body,  voted  to  complain  to  Governor  Herbert  against 
the  higher  rates. 

The  River  Rd.  housing  produced  the  next  round  of  complaints. 
"Gripes  Erupt  at  River  Rd.;  Overholt  Answers  Them,"  the  Lan- 
tern headline  said.  The  "gripes"  here  centered  in  charges  of  in- 
sufiBcient  maintenance,  bad  transportation,  "excessive"  rents  and 
even  threats  of  eviction.  But  two  days  later  the  Lantern  reported 
that  food  complaints  had  abated  at  the  Stadium  Dormitories, 

Post-war  housing  for  veterans  received  from  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  originally  remained  the  property  of  the 
Federal  government.  At  the  September  7,  1948  Board  meeting, 
however,  Business  Manager  Taylor  reported  that  all  River  Rd. 
housing  units — 352  dwellings  units  and  1258  dormitory  units — 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  University. 

Possible  borrowing  from  a  $300  million  revolving  Federal 
fund  for  dormitory  construction  vanished  with  the  onset  of  the 
war  in  Korea  in  1950.  This  did  not  lessen  the  need  to  find  some 
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way  to  finance  additional  dormitories.  This  problem,  as  the 
minutes  of  the  September  5,  1950  Board  meeting  noted,  had  been 
"continually  stressed  over  the  past  five  annual  meetings"  of  the 
Trustees. 

Vice  President  Taylor  now  reported  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
tingent loan  of  $1.5  million  from  the  state  treasury  as  of  July  1, 
1951.  It  was  "the  firm  feeling"  of  the  Board  that  "dormitory 
construction  should  start  as  quickly  as  possible,"  and  Taylor  was 
directed  to  report  "a  proposal  for  such  borrowing"  at  the  next 
meeting. 

A  possible  new  source  of  arranging  loans  for  dormitory 
construction  dirough  the  state  retirement  systems  was  reported 
by  Taylor.  In  this  connection  the  remaining  indebtedness  on 
Baker  Hall  was  down  to  $105,000  and  on  the  residence  halls  for 
women  to  $50,000.  These  would  be  paid  out  in  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  years. 

Since  planning  and  construction  would  consume  most  of  that 
time,  die  minutes  noted,  "it  seems  wise  to  commence  actively 
planning  dormitory  additions  at  once."  It  was  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  cabinet  proceed  with  such  planning  for  an  ad- 
dition to  the  dormitory  system  providing  about  550  places  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2.6  million  and  that  the  administration  nego- 
tiate a  loan  from  the  State  Teachers  Retirement  System  or  from 
the  Public  Employes  Retirement  System,  or  both,  to  this  end. 

In  April,  1950  University  officials  had  reviewed  the  dormitory 
plan  formulated  in  1933.  Under  this  program  a  row  of  dormi- 
tories would  stretch  for  several  blocks  along  W.  11th  Ave.  be- 
tween High  St.  and  Neil  Ave.  "Once  funds  were  available,"  it 
was  said,  "this  is  the  master  plan  that  probably  will  be  followed 
with  some  slight  modification." 

A  minor  uproar  involving  the  Stadium  Dormitories  again 
erupted  about  the  time  the  Spring  Quarter,  1951  began  over  the 
closing  of  the  Olentangy  and  Scioto  Clubs  which  were  units  in 
the  Stadium  Dormitory  complex.  Forty-two  residents  objected 
to  the  closing  as  being  an  "almost  intolerable  situation"  because 
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of  overcrowding.  They  were  answered  by  Dean  of  Men  Park  and 
by  Assistant  Dean  Lowell  A.  Wrigley,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Stadium  Dormitories.  Wrigley  pointed  out  that  the  dormi- 
tories had  a  capacity  of  750  men  but  only  450  were  living  there  as 
of  the  end  of  the  Winter  Quarter. 

As  the  University  began  to  move  toward  a  major  dormitory 
program,  various  changes  were  made  in  other  campus  housing. 
Oxley  Hall,  oldest  remaining  dormitory  on  the  campus,  was  re- 
opened early  in  1952  after  having  been  idle  since  the  spring  of 
1949.  It  had  been  completely  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $65,000. 
Priority  there  went  now  to  forty-two  girls  who  had  been  quar- 
tered in  the  River  Rd.  dormitories,  far  from  the  campus  and  not 
really  suitable  for  women  students. 

In  mid-October,  University  officials  said  they  were  hoping  to 
be  able  to  take  bids  by  January  1,  1953  on  the  construction  of  a 
new  dormitory  to  house  600  women  students.  The  estimated  cost 
was  $2.7  million  and  the  site  chosen  was  on  12th  Ave.  east  of  Neil. 

Students  were  a  bit  restive  over  the  dormitory  building  proj- 
ects. Early  in  February,  1953  the  Lantern  noted  that  some  were 
"perturbed"  because  there  was  nothing  in  the  state-financed 
campus  building  program  for  dormitories.  It  reminded  its 
readers  of  the  proposed  new  dormitiry  for  women  as  well  as  a 
proposed  addition  to  Baker  Hall.  "The  administration,"  it  said, 
"hasn't  overlooked  housing." 

Another  mark  of  the  times  was  the  disappearance  of  more 
"temporary"  post-war  barracks.  A  number  of  these,  on  12th  Ave. 
east  of  Canfield  Hall,  were  razed  in  the  spring  of  1953  to  make 
way  for  a  new  University  dormitory  whose  cost  was  now  put  at 
$3,158,933.  It  was  to  have  total  accommodations  for  627  persons, 
including  University  guests.  This  last  provision  met  a  real  need. 

State  laws  now  gave  the  University  the  authority  to  borrow 
funds  for  the  construction  of  dormitories  and  other  large  self- 
liquidating  buildings.  An  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the 
three  state  retirement  systems — Teachers,  Public  Employes,  and 
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School  Employes — to  sell  them  $2  million  in  bonds  for  women's 
dormitory  purposes.  The  matter  had  been  under  negotiation  for 
some  time. 

At  their  June  8,  1953  meeting,  the  Trustees  approved  the  ar- 
rangement to  sell  the  retirement  systems  bonds  bearing  SVz  per 
cent  interest  which  were  to  be  paid  ofT  out  of  earnings  by  April  1, 
1966.  The  agreement  called  for  starting  payments  averaging  $100,- 
000  every  six  months,  including  principal  and  interest. 

Under  an  amendment  to  House  Bill  726,  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature and  signed  by  the  governor  in  the  spring  of  1953,  the  Uni- 
versity got  broad  authority  to  construct  and  operate  buildings  for 
athletic  purposes,  student  activity  centers,  faculty  centers,  dining 
halls,  bookstores,  auditoriums,  and  contract  research  facilities  and 
to  issue  the  necessary  revenue  bonds.  As  the  Board  minute  noted, 
this  action  "gave  the  University  needed  flexibility  in  its  financ- 
ing of  self-liquidating  projects  and  makes  possible  the  con- 
struction of  the  Field  House  group."  The  amended  law  became 
efTective  October  2, 1953. 

In  the  fall  of  1952,  to  repeat,  plans  were  taking  shape  for  a 
new  dormitory  for  women  that  was  to  be  the  first  step  in  breaking 
the  housing  bottleneck  that  had  plagued  the  campus  for  years. 
This  was  to  be  the  first  unit  in  the  long-range  plan. 

In  1951-52  an  extensive  study  of  the  over-all  housing  problem 
was  made  based  upon  a  survey  by  the  University  Housing  Coun- 
cil. Four  possible  locations  were  suggested  for  future  housing: 
the  area  between  11th  and  12th  Aves.  and  Neil  Ave.  and  High 
St.;  enlargement  of  the  housing  area  containing  the  "G.I.  Vil- 
lage" west  of  the  Olentangy;  areas  north  and  south  of  Lane  Ave. 
along  the  river;  and  along  WoodrufT  Ave.  near  the  College  of 
Engineering,  (In  time,  the  first  of  these  areas  was  developed  ex- 
tensively. In  1962  Buckeye  Village,  a  complex  of  400  one-  and 
two-bedroom  units  costing  $4  million  was  completed  south  of 
Ackerman  Rd.) 

When  the  first  new  unit,  referred  to  above,  was  completed 
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women  were  to  be  moved  from  Baker  Hall  which  would  then 
revert  to  men  students.  Further,  plans  would  proceed  for  an  ad- 
dition to  Baker. 

Among  building  program  ideas  then  under  consideration 
were:  several  apartment-style  buildings  for  graduate  students,  as 
much  as  ten  stories  high,  along  W.  11th  Ave.;  possible  apartment 
buildings  for  graduate  engineering  students  near  that  section  of 
the  campus  and,  similarly,  for  agricultural  students  west  of  the 
Olentangy;  and  a  policy  of  holding  the  main  campus  housing  to 
the  south  side  of  the  campus  in  the  High  St.-Neil  Ave.,  llth-12th 
Ave.  section. 

While  the  University  had  legal  authority  to  borrow  money 
from  private  sources  for  such  self-liquidating  projects,  it  had  to 
contend  also  with  these  obstacles:  high  building  costs,  periodic 
shortages  of  steel,  and  in  manpower.  It  was  estimated  that  Baker 
and  Canfield  Halls,  built  in  the  late  'Thirties,  cost  around  $1200 
a  room  but  currently  (1952)  any  new  dormitories  would  cost 
$4500  a  room. 

In  anticipation  of  early  further  increases  in  enrollment,  the 
Trustees  at  their  October  19,  1953  meeting  at  Wooster,  directed 
the  administration  to  go  ahead  with  active  planning  for  more 
dormitory  space  and  to  survey  classroom  needs.  Both  men's  and 
women's  facilities  figured  in  the  dormitory  expansion.  Such 
planning  was  to  be  based  upon  the  architect's  existing  master  plan 
for  dormitories. 

Currently  the  University  had  under  construction  additional 
dormitories  for  women  on  11th  and  12th  Aves.  with  a  total  of 
610  units.  These  were  funded  through  self-liquidating  bonds.  Vice 
President  Taylor  said  a  report  on  both  dormitory  plans  and  class- 
room needs  would  be  made  at  the  November  Board  meeting. 

So  despite  the  urgent  post-war  need  for  more  housing  and  the 
extensive  plans  to  meet  it  there  were  frequent  changes  in  ideas 
and  locations  in  the  late  'Forties  and  early  'Fifties.  Some  of  these 
became  necessary  because  the  actual  enrollment  figures  far  outran 
earlier  estimates.  One  earlier  plan  had  called  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  space  along  W.  11th  Ave.  for  both  men's  and  women's 
dormitories.  "It  is  now  apparent,"  Taylor's  November,  1953  re- 
port said,  "that  the  area  will  eventually  be  needed  for  women's 
housing  alone."  This  was  not  how  it  turned  out. 

Taylor  suggested  also  that  men's  housing  be  placed  on  lands 
across  the  Olentangy,  north  and  south  of  Lane  Ave.,  as  well  as 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  river  south  of  the  Ohio  Stadium.  These 
plans  were  in  terms  of  an  estimated  student  body  of  25,000.  But 
the  pessimistic  outlook,  in  quoting  the  report,  was  that  "No  such 
goal  is  attainable  in  the  near  future."  The  greatest  obstacle  was 
adequate  financing  since  the  estimates  for  the  total  program  ran 
"from  flOO  million  up."  The  Housing  Commission  had  authority 
to  issue  bonds  for  such  purposes. 

Other  possible  sources  included  gifts  or  appropriations  from 
the  legislature,  non-interest  bearing  loans  from  the  legislature,  gifts 
from  alumni  and  corporations,  and  the  use  of  University  funds  as 
in  the  case  of  the  new  Ohio  Union  to  save  interest  charges.  Also 
available  was  the  Federal  College  Housing  Program  Title  IV  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950  which  provided  $300  million  nationally 
in  long  term,  low  interest  rate  loans  for  such  purposes. 

The  capacity  of  currently  available  (1953)  facilities  for  men 
and  women,  campus  and  private,  was  about  12,500  of  which  9500 
was  for  men  and  3000  for  women.  This  was  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows: Men — permanent  dormitories,  0;  barracks-type  units,  641; 
River  Rd.  (temporary),  811;  fraternities,  1591;  private  halls  or 
cooperative,  41;  and  rooming  houses,  6424;  women — permanent 
dormitories,  1564;  barracks  0;  River  Rd.  (temporary),  155; 
sororities,  475;  private  halls  or  cooperative,  163;  rooming  houses, 
656.  It  was  estimated  also  that  some  4500  men  and  1600  women 
students  lived  in  Columbus. 

The  Trustees  shortly  gave  top  priority  to  the  long  range  build- 
ing program  by  approving  two  large  dormitory  projects  and  a 
dining  hall  just  east  of  Oxley  Hall,  plus  an  addition  to  Canfield 
Hall.  These  would  have  a  capacity  of  600  more  women  students. 
The  foregoing  additions  would  cost  $3  million.  Approval  was 
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given  also  to  plans  for  two  more  units  just  east  of  these  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2.5  million.  Also  "in  the  works"  was  expansion 
of  Baker  Hall  to  cost  $1.3  million  to  give  it  a  capacity  of  600. 

An  effort  was  made  to  anticipate  the  foreseeable  dormitory 
needs.  The  two  major  underlying  problems — enrollment  and 
finances — were  discussed  at  various  Board  meetings,  usually  in 
connection  with  related  reports  by  President  Bevis  and/or  Vice 
President  Taylor.  This  occurred  at  the  October  19  and  November 
9, 1953  sessions. 

On  the  former  occasion,  Taylor  referred  to  a  report  by  Dr. 
Bevis  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Gibraltar  in  September,  1946  which 
pointed  out  "the  necessity  of  providing,  as  a  minimum,  a  total 
of  7000  dormitory  spaces  for  men  and  women."  This  was  based 
on  an  anticipated  student  body  of  20,000.  "For  the  larger  registra- 
tions inevitable  within  the  next  decade,"  the  minutes  went  on, 
"the  number  of  dormitory  spaces  needed  will  be  proportionately 
larger.  The  success  in  attracting  students  to  the  School  of  Nursing 
has  accentuated  the  problem  of  housing  women." 

Taylor  again  presented  to  the  Trustees  a  plan  and  study  by 
the  University  Architect's  office  "designed  to  show  how  the  1946 
recommendations  could  be  implemented  and  augmented."  He 
also  submitted  to  them  the  1951  sketches  of  dormitory  additions 
in  the  Mack,  Canfield  and  Baker  Hall  areas  which  were  the  basis 
of  the  plans  for  the  1953  additions  to  the  women's  dormitories. 

A  new  exhibit  was  an  architect's  sketch  showing  the  proposed 
additions  to  Baker  Hall  which  the  University  architect  had  begun 
to  plan  "as  the  next  and  most  immediate  step  in  the  dormitory 
program."  After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  need  for  dormitories 
and  the  progress  to  date,  Taylor  recommended  that  the  "ap- 
propriate" University  officers  be  directed  to: 

1.  "actively"  plan  for  the  Baker  Hall  addition  "so  that  the  number  of 
spaces  for  men  can  be  augmented  as  soon  as  possible,"  with  "top 
priority"  in  the  architect's  office. 

2.  "actively"  plan  for  the  extension  of  the  new  women's  dormitories 
to  the  South  (11th  Ave.)  to  provide  more  spaces  for  women. 
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3.  discuss  with  Dean  Doan,  of  Medicine  (assuming  State  Board  of 
Control  approval),  the  proposed  use  of  a  $500,000  appropriation 
for  a  College  of  Medicine  classroom  building  for  the  first  section 
of  a  classroom-nurses  dormitory  building. 

4.  present  to  the  Board's  investment  committee  the  financial  plan 
under  which  these  dormitory  additions  would  be  built. 

5.  because  of  the  "urgency"  of  the  housing  problem,  to  make  a  prog- 
ress report  at  the  November  Board  meeting. 

At  that  time  (November  9),  Taylor  presented  a  model  show- 
ing the  proposed  expansion  of  dormitories  in  the  12th  Ave,  area. 
He  reported  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  University  architect  "it 
was  feasible  to  extend  a  wing  of  the  dormitories  to  the  south" 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  women's  dormitory  wing  then  being 
built.  It  was  also  "practicable"  to  construct  "the  most  westerly 
wing  of  the  Baker  Hall  addition." 

"With  the  possible  construction  of  a  nurses'  home,"  the 
minutes  went  on,  "which  would  relieve  the  number  of  this  type 
spaces  to  be  provided  for  in  the  Women's  Dormitories,  and  with 
the  addition  proposed,  the  number  of  spaces  for  women  would  be 
measurably  increased.  Similarly,  when  Baker  Hall  is  returned  to 
men,  the  addition  proposed  to  Baker  Hall  would  add  a  substantial 
number  of  places  to  that  dormitory  for  men."  It  was  the  Board's 
opinion,  that  "the  University  Architect  should  be  directed  to 
proceed  actively  with  the  planning  of  these  two  additions  and 
that  construction  be  instituted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 

As  predicted,  the  enrollment  began  to  rise  again  with  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  1953.  Vice  President  Stradley  told  the  Board 
at  its  October  19  meeting  that  the  largest  increases  were  in  Engi- 
neering, Education  and  Commerce.  Most  of  the  gain  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  about  500  more  freshmen  were  admitted  than 
a  year  earlier.  Another  development  was  a  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  veterans  attending  under  the  G.I.  and  other  benefit  bills. 
In  the  autumn  of  1952  they  numbered  1883  and  in  the  spring 
of  1953  the  figure  was  1677. 

Another  step  forward  in  the  dormitory  program  was  taken  at 
the  September  7,  1954  Board  meeting  at  which  Vice  President 
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Taylor  presented  a  rendering  of  the  proposed  new  11-story 
women's  dormitory  to  be  built  on  W.  Uth  Ave.  He  said  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  structure  probably  would  be  ready  for 
the  November  Board  meeting.  The  same  style  of  design  in  the 
new  women's  dormitory,  he  added,  could  well  be  used  for  four 
similar  11-story  units  "greatly  needed  for  men." 

The  Board  directed  the  administration  to  have  plans  and 
specifications  prepared  "at  once"  for  four  such  units  to  house 
1300  to  1500  men,  using  the  basic  plans  and  specifications  of  the 
women's  building  as  far  as  applicable.  "All  urgency  and  speed 
are  to  be  exerted  and  used,"  the  motion  read,  "to  the  end  that 
construction  of  these  four  buildings  be  started  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date."  This  action  resulted  presently  in  the  construction  of 
Stradley,  Park,  Smith  and  Steeb  Halls. 

Although  the  general  dormitory  situation  had  improved, 
students  still  complained.  Early  in  October,  1954  the  Student 
Senate  heard  criticisms  of  conditions  in  the  new  women's  res- 
idence halls.  The  complaints  centered  in  alleged  overcrowding 
and  inadequate  facilities.  A  committee  of  three  women  senators 
was  named  to  investigate  the  matter.  But  the  new  wing  of  Can- 
field  Hall,  just  occupied,  was  reported  as  not  overcrowded  and 
the  occupants  expressed  general  satisfaction  with  conditions  there. 

The  special  committee,  after  a  partial  look  at  the  dormitories, 
gave  them  a  clean  bill  of  health.  Although  it  was  supposed  to 
visit  the  new  dormitories,  it  saw  only  the  new  Canfield  Hall  ad- 
dition. On  the  strength  of  the  report,  however,  the  Student  Senate 
voted  to  commend  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  progress  made. 

Housing  was  still  the  Number  One  need  on  the  campus.  By 
now,  also,  earlier  projections  of  a  dormitory  and  housing  program 
were  becoming  outdated.  Reference  was  made  to  a  Stradley  re- 
port in  1945  suggesting  that  a  minimum  of  1000  additional  dormi- 
tory spaces  be  provided  for  men  and  a  like  number  for  women. 
But  this  was  based  upon  a  projected  enrollment  of  18,000  while 
the  net  enrollment  for  1953-54  had  already  reached  25,000.  Still 
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earlier,  the  Alumni  Board  of  Visitors  had  made  a  study  of 
anticipated  housing  needs  which  was  long  since  outdated. 

Vice  President  Taylor  now  spelled  out  a  projected  housing 
program  for  the  next  twenty-five  years.  It  called  for  separate 
housing  for  undergraduates,  for  graduate  students,  and  for 
faculty.  An  area  along  W.  11th  Ave.  was  earmarked  for  women's 
dormitories,  with  similar  units  for  men  on  land  west  of  the 
Olentangy  River  near  Lane  Ave.  Later  stages  of  the  plan  pro- 
vided for  dormitories  east  of  the  River  Rd.,  north  and  south  of 
Lane  Ave.  as  well  as  along  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  All  told, 
these  units  were  to  hold  25,000. 

In  less  than  a  decade,  to  anticipate,  many  changes  were  made 
in  the  over-all  plan.  High-rise  dormitories  for  both  men  and 
women  were  built  along  W.  11th  Ave.,  as  well  as  somewhat 
smaller  dormitories  along  12th  Ave.  between  Oxley  and  Baker 
Halls.  More  importantly,  an  entirely  new  development,  known 
as  the  North  Complex,  sprang  up  between  Woodruff  and  Lane 
Aves.  and  from  High  St.  to  Neil  Ave.  As  of  mid-1966,  to  look 
ahead,  it  included  two  high-rise  dormitories,  nine  4-story  ones, 
and  two  food  or  dining  facilities.  As  of  that  time,  moreover,  an- 
other high-rise  unit,  Jones  Tower,  was  about  to  be  constructed 
along  with  two  smaller  units,  Dennis  House  and  Raney  Com- 
mons. All  of  the  smaller  units  were  named  in  memory  of  Uni- 
versity war  dead  from  World  Wars  I  and  II.  The  high-rise 
towers  were  Drackett  (for  a  former  alumni  president  active  in 
getting  the  total  dormitory  program  under  way),  Taylor  (for 
the  late  vice  president),  and  Jones  (for  the  late  secretary  of  the 
faculty.)  All  of  this  development  occurred  in  an  urban  redevelop- 
ment area.  Nearly  all  of  the  structures  formerly  there  were  de- 
molished, although  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  and  Neilwood 
Gables  remained. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  two  gigantic  towers,  Lincoln  and  Mor- 
rill, rose  to  a  height  of  twenty-four  stories  just  south  of  the  south- 
west tower  of  Ohio  Stadium.  Ten  floors  of  one  of  these  were  in 
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use  for  the  first  time  in  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1966.  And  despite 
the  Taylor  projection  of  1954,  no  dormitories  materiaHzed  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Instead  of  dormitory  construction,  the 
site  beyond  the  northeast  corner  of  W.  Lane  Ave.  and  the  River 
Rd.  was  used  for  a  ^3  miUion  Center  for  Tomorrow,  begun  in 
1968.  It  was  to  contain  seminar  and  conference  facihties,  includ- 
ing food  and  housing,  along  with  headquarters  for  the  Alumni 
Association  and  for  telecommunications. 

To  go  back,  early  in  1955  the  two  newest  women's  dormitories 
were  named  Paterson  and  Bradley  Halls.  The  former  was  in 
honor  of  Alma  Wacker  Paterson,  '04,  first  woman  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  Trustee,  serving  from  1924  to  1933.  The  other  was  in 
memory  of  Carolyn  Bradley,  a  former  member  of  the  Fine  Arts 
faculty  and  an  accomplished  artist. 

At  die  opening  of  the  Winter  Quarter,  1955  Baker  Hall  was 
finally  turned  back  to  men  students.  Men  were  moved  there  from 
the  River  Rd.  and  Stadium  Dormitories. 

Mounting  costs  caught  up  with  the  dormitories  in  the  spring 
of  1955  when  it  was  announced  that  higher  rates  would  be  in  ef- 
fect with  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1955.  The  increases  ranged  up  to 
$30  a  year  in  residence  halls.  The  River  Rd.  and  Stadium  Dormi- 
tories were  not  affected  by  the  increases. 

Married  students  renewed  their  request  for  better  housing  in 
the  spring  of  1955.  At  the  least,  they  pointed  out,  the  barracks- 
type  buildings  in  the  Buckeye  Village,  off  Olentangy  River  Rd., 
needed  paint  and  other  repairs.  Vice  President  Taylor  recalled 
that  except  for  an  enabling  act  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1946, 
renewed  in  1951  and  about  to  expire,  "we  have  no  satisfactory 
authority  to  house  married  students." 

Apart  from  the  growing  pains  they  caused,  some  questioned 
so  much  apparent  emphasis  on  the  building  program  or,  more 
accurately,  they  asked,  was  the  quality  of  the  University  being 
improved  correspondingly  ?  The  Lantern  in  an  editorial  May  24, 
1955,  wanted  to  know  "Are  we  giving  as  much  consideration  to 
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the  building  of  a  great  faculty  as  we  are  to  the  quality  of  bricks 
going  into  Mershon  Auditorium  ?" 

A  number  of  smaller  facilities,  obtained  mainly  through  gifts, 
supplemented  the  dormitory  system.  Among  these,  as  noted,  were 
several  substantial  houses  once  owned  by  faculty  members.  Chief 
among  them  was  the  George  Wells  Knight  International  Flouse. 
All  of  these  came  under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  University 
housing  authorities. 

In  the  spring  of  1949  the  University  came  into  possession  of 
the  former  home  of  Prof.  Knight,  longtime  head  of  American 
history  and  second  dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  at  104  15th 
Ave.  The  house,  built  about  1912,  was  used  "as  a  living  center  for 
foreign  students."  Occupancy  was  limited  to  men. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Knight  in  1932,  his  widow 
and  daughter  gave  the  house  to  First  Congregational  Church  for 
the  purpose  indicated.  The  church  was  unable  to  operate  it  satis- 
factorily and  in  1937-38  the  Rotary  Club  of  Columbus  gave 
15000  for  its  renovation.  The  church  finally  offered  the  property 
to  the  University  gratis. 

On  the  basis  of  a  report  by  Paul  Elleman,  director  of  physical 
plant,  at  the  May  9,  1949  Board  meeting,  Dr.  Bevis  recommended 
that  the  offer  be  accepted.  The  Trustees  agreed,  directed  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  steps  "to  consummate  the  transaction,"  and 
asked  Dr.  Bevis  to  express  "the  sincere  appreciation"  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  church.  Responsibility  for  operating  the  house  came 
under  the  office  of  the  dean  of  men. 

Legal  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  University  was  not  com- 
pleted until  January  17,  1950.  It  was  entered  on  the  University's 
books  at  a  valuation  of  ^15,000.  The  site  alone  was  worth  much 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Hanley,  of  Columbus,  in  January, 
1954  gave  the  University  $33,000  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
second  Alumnae  Scholarship  House  near  the  campus.  Of  this 
amount  $25,000  went  toward  the  purchase  of  the  house,  at  196 
16th  Ave.,  known  as  the  Davisson-Hanley  Alumnae  Scholarship 
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House.  The  remainder  went  to  the  Lucy  LeUa  Scholarship  Fund, 
created  by  the  donors  in  honor  of  their  mothers.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hanley  had  attended  the  University. 

Twenty-eight  co-eds  were  hving  in  the  first  alumnae  scholar- 
ship house,  at  201  16th  Ave.,  known  as  the  Mary  Pomerene 
Alumnae  Scholarship  House.  Mrs.  Pomerene,  widow  of  Trustee 
Frank  Pomerene,  in  1945  gave  $3000  toward  the  purchase  of  the 
house. 

In  March,  1954  the  Ann  Tweedale  House  was  opened  at  87  E. 
12th  Ave.  as  a  cooperative  residence.  This  was  a  project  of  the 
Women's  Self-Government  Association  (W.S.G.A.) 

But  St.  Hilda's  Hall,  Episcopal  residence  for  women  students 
and  the  first  off -campus  women's  dormitory,  closed  its  doors  at  the 
end  of  1952.  It  had  been  in  operation  since  1913.  Its  original  loca- 
tion was  at  1549  Neil  Ave.  and,  from  1915,  it  was  at  169  W.  11th 
Ave.  There  it  had  a  normal  occupancy  of  twenty-two  girls  but 
had  held  as  many  as  forty-two.  It  was  estimated  that  St.  Hilda's 
had  accommodated  more  than  1000  girls  in  its  time.  Miss  Louise 
Kelton  was  its  superintendent  from  1914  to  1952. 


XIV 
ATHLETIC  GROWTH  AND  PROBLEMS 

WITH  the  post-war  growth  and  development  of  the 
sports  program — intercollegiate  and  intramural — this 
account  is  not  concerned.  That  story  has  been  told 
elsewhere.*  But  the  years  1945-56  brought  major  athletic  prob- 
lems in  their  train  involving  University  policy.  These  were  serious 
enough  from  time  to  time  to  require  the  close  attention  variously 
of  the  Faculty  Council,  the  administration,  and  the  Trustees.  They 
ranged  from  tighter  control  over  athletic  matters,  to  the  Rose 
Bowl,  to  Coach  Wes  Fesler's  resignation,  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
outside  employment  of  football  players,  and  to  Ohio  State  football 
being  put  on  probation. 

A  change  in  the  University's  internal  organization  in  Decem- 
ber, 1948  brought  the  Athletic  Board  and  its  afTairs  under  closer 
administrative  control,  specifically  that  of  the  Trustees.  President 
Bevis  explained  that  Board  actions  of  September  7  and  November 
1,  1948  "made  no  fundamental  changes  in  University  procedure," 
but  "simply  make  explicit  what  has  since  1928  been  implicit  in 
the  law  governing  the  activities  of  the  University"  as  to  uniform 
practice  regarding  "the  handling  of  all  funds  and  property."  The 
actions  referred  to  were  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  University 
bylaws. 

The  Trustees  on  September  7  adopted  a  modified  version  of 
Faculty  Rule  No.  34  covering  the  activities  and  duties  of  the 
Athletic  Board.  It  was  now  to  consist  of  eleven  members  responsi- 
ble through  the  president  to  the  Trustees.  The  membership  was  to 
be  made  up  of  six  faculty,  two  alumni,  two  students  and  one 
Trustee.  They  were  charged  "with  the  development  of  policy 
governing  intercollegiate  and  intramural  athletics."  All  staff  ap- 
pointments required  Trustee  approval  after  coming  from  the 

•Ohio  State  Athletics,  1879-1959,  (1959),  306  pp.,  J.  E.  Pollard. 
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athletic  director  and  Athletic  Board  through  the  president.  The 
annual  athletic  budget  and  expenditures  were  to  follow  Univer- 
sity procedures.  The  athletic  physical  plant  and  its  employes  were 
to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  director  of  physical  plant. 

A  revised  system  of  football  ticket  allocation,  recommended 
by  the  Athletic  Board  ticket  distribution  committee,  had  been  ap- 
proved, meanwhile,  by  the  Trustees  on  May  5,  1947.  The  purpose 
was  to  achieve  a  more  equitable  distribution.  Tickets  were  allo- 
cated in  this  order :  students,  faculty  and  employes,  visiting  school, 
Alumni  Association  members  (and  benefactors),  the  public. 
Principles  of  administration  laid  down  were:  preferred  location 
given  to  old  students;  early  sale  for  faculty  and  employes;  prefer- 
ence for  Alumni  Association  members  over  the  public  through 
prior  sale,  but  locations  to  be  decided  by  lot. 

Just  twenty  years  after  they  began  to  take  shape,  the  Uni- 
versity golf  course  and  club  house  were  free  of  debt,  the  Athletic 
Board  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  latter's  June  10, 
1949  meeting.  Purchase  of  the  original  land  was  approved  in 
March,  1929—296.22  acres  at  a  cost  of  $155,714.  When  the  depres- 
sion came  on  the  entire  project  was  in  difficulty  but  the  sellers 
agreed  to  reduce  the  price  by  some  $28,000,  W.P.A.  came  to  the 
rescue  with  pick-and-shovel  labor,  and  the  department  finally 
weathered  the  severe  economic  storm. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  project  was  paid  for  out  of  greatly  im- 
proved football  gate  receipts,  the  Athletic  Board  report  pointed 
out.  By  June,  1949  the  completed  property,  by  now  consisting  of 
two  18-hole  courses  and  club  house,  was  valued  at  $363,617.36. 
The  outcome  was  somewhat  like  the  earlier  case  of  the  Ohio 
Stadium,  where  a  heavy  debt  was  carried  for  years,  but  was  finally 
paid  off  and  the  property,  apart  from  the  Stadium  Dormitories, 
was  greatly  improved.  The  dormitories  were  under  direct  Uni- 
versity control. 

Upon  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bevis  the  Trustees  extended 
the  appreciation  and  thanks  of  the  University  for  "the  acquisition 
and  development"  of  the  golf  course.  They  also  directed,  as  in 
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the  case  of  the  Ohio  Stadium,  that  it  now  "be  regularly  entered 
upon  the  books  of  the  University." 

For  a  combination  of  reasons  football,  to  repeat,  got  more  than 
its  share  of  attention  on  and  off  the  campus  during  the  1949-'^0 
school  year.  First,  Ohio  State  won  the  Western  Conference 
championship  and  a  trip  to  the  1950  Rose  Bowl  game.  Then  there 
was  uncertainty  whether  Head  Coach  Fesler  would  remain.  But 
within  a  year  after  a  solution  to  this  problem  was  worked  out 
Fesler  resigned  after  all. 

Early  in  January,  1950  Athletic  Director  Richard  Larkins  had 
said  he  hoped  that  Fesler,  his  longtime  close  friend,  would  stay. 
As  of  December  22,  President  Bevis  was  quoted  as  saying,  "We 
have  never  been  advised  that  Mr.  Fesler  intends  to  resign.  We 
hope  he  will  not." 

While  the  football  squad  was  still  in  California  for  the  1950 
Rose  Bowl  game,  rumors  filtered  back  to  Columbus  that  Fesler 
would  resign  because  of  what  he  felt  was  the  insecurity  of  his 
job.  The  athletic  and  University  administrations  promptly  did 
all  they  could  to  reassure  him.  At  their  January  9,  1950  meeting 
the  Trustees  took  the  virtually  unprecedented  step  of  guarantee- 
ing his  tenure,  or  of  continuing  him  in  physical  education  should 
he  decide  finally  to  get  out  of  coaching. 

At  the  start  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Bevis  made  a  statement  on 
the  situation  along  with  several  recommendations.  To  implement 
these,  Trustee  Donald  C.  Power  offered  a  motion  to  fix  Fesler's 
salary  as  of  January  1,  1950  at  $15,000,  that  if  and  when  he  re- 
tired as  head  football  coach  he  continue  to  be  employed  as  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education  at  a  salary  of  $9000,  and  that  when- 
ever he  left  the  University  his  retirement  pay  be  fixed  at  $5000. 
The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously.  Fesler  stayed  on  through 
the  1950  season  but  resigned  fourteen  days  after  the  famous 
"Snowbowl"  game  with  Michigan  which  ended  that  season. 

The  question  of  a  5-year  renewal  of  the  contract  between  the 
Western  Conference  and  the  Tournament  of  Roses  Association 
had  come  up  in  the  spring  of  1950.  The  Athletic  Board  had  voted 
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in  favor  of  it.  Dr.  Bevis  brought  the  matter  before  the  Trustees 
at  their  April  17,  1950  meeting.  He  reported  also  on  the  Uni- 
versity's experience  in  the  recent  Rose  Bowl  game  and  reviewed 
the  arguments  for  and  against  renewing  the  contract.  Since  Dean 
Wendell  Postle,  the  University's  faculty  representative  in  the 
Conference,  would  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  the  issue,  Dr.  Bevis 
sought  the  views  of  the  Board. 

In  general,  the  Trustees  felt  that  "if  certain  conditions  .  .  . 
could  be  improved,"  the  University  would  favor  the  renewal. 
These  suggested  changes  called  for  more  tickets  for  Big  Ten 
universities,  ticket  prices  for  Big  Ten  students  to  be  no  greater 
than  for  West  Coast  students,  more  generous  expenses  for  the 
"official"  personnel  of  the  visiting  (Big  Ten)  team,  complete  re- 
writing of  the  basic  contract  to  correct  the  incompleteness  and  in- 
adequacy of  the  first  one,  the  game  to  be  regarded  "as  a  University 
afTair"  with  officers  of  the  participating  Big  Ten  school  included 
on  the  list  of  "official"  personnel,  and  finally  that  "much  con- 
fusion and  difficulty"  could  be  avoided  if  the  procedures  for 
participation  in  the  game  could  be  "manualized"  and  turned  over 
to  each  visiting  Big  Ten  school  in  turn. 

In  respect  to  intercollegiate  athletics  and  football  in  particular, 
the  next  year,  1950-51,  was  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and 
tumultuous  in  University  history.  It  was  marked,  in  succession, 
by  these  developments:  rowdy  behavior  of  Ohio  State  partisans 
in  Chicago,  already  noted,  incident  to  the  game  with  North- 
western at  Evanston  that  fall;  the  famous  "Snowbowl"  game  with 
Michigan;  a  snowball  fight  at  15th  Ave.  and  High  St.  a  few  days 
later  in  which  Dr.  Bevis  was  hit;  the  sudden  resignation  of  Fesler 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  season;  the  search  for  a  new  coach, 
marked  by  outside  pressure  to  "bring  Paul  Brown  back";  and  the 
hiring  of  Coach  "Woody"  Hayes  announced  at  an  unprecedented 
Sunday  Trustees'  meeting  in  February. 

As  usual,  the  1950  Michigan  game  November  25  was  a  sellout. 
A  heavy  fall  of  snow  began  that  morning  and  was  much  worse 
by  noon.  Athletic  Directors  Larkins,  of  Ohio  State,  and  H.  E. 
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Crisler,  of  Michigan,  debated  whether  to  play  the  game.  But  by 
noon  thousands  of  persons  were  on  hand  or  were  well  on  their 
way  to  Ohio  Stadium.  As  the  host  school,  Ohio  State  had  the 
final  say  and  chose  to  go  on  with  the  game.  The  field  was  covered 
with  a  tarpaulin  but  by  game  time  the  snow  was  so  heavy  the 
game  was  delayed  in  starting.  Despite  the  sellout,  only  some 
50,503  persons  attended  it,  Michigan  won,  9  to  3,  without  making 
a  first  down.  None  of  those  who  attended  the  game  will  ever  for- 
get it. 

In  some  ways  the  aftermaths  of  the  game  were  even  more 
spectacular.  Officially  the  total  snowfall  measured  13  inches,  a 
record  for  the  city  at  that  time  of  year.  Thousands  of  motorists 
were  stranded  and  hundreds  of  cars  were  stuck  at  the  Stadium  or 
elsewhere.  When  the  new  week  opened  the  University  was  un- 
able to  hold  classes. 

A  major  snowball  fight  erupted  November  27  at  15th  Ave. 
and  High  St.  One  student  was  arrested  and  President  Bevis  was 
struck  by  several  snowballs.  When  he  arrived  at  the  scene  he  told 
the  students  they  were  only  delaying  the  reopening  of  school.  At 
this,  the  Lantern  reported,  "a  great  cheer  went  up." 

Fesler  gave  out  word  of  his  resignation  at  a  Big  Ten  meeting 
in  Chicago.  He  ascribed  his  decision  to  the  never-ending  "foot- 
ball pressure"  and  the  tension  it  produced.  He  added  that  a 
"definite  consideration  for  my  health  has  been  involved." 

Within  ten  weeks  another  coach  was  chosen  but  a  lot  of  things 
occurred  in  the  interim.  One  was  the  buildup  of  a  strong  lobby 
for  the  return  of  Paul  Brown,  coach  from  1941  through  1943, 
who  was  now  coach  of  the  Cleveland  Browns  professional  team. 
A  noisy  downtown  clique  demanded  that  Brown  be  rehired  and 
many  students  wanted  him  back. 

The  search  for  a  new  coach  was  made  by  a  6-man  screening 
committee  which  got  to  work  promptly  in  January,  1951.  When 
the  list  of  forty  was  narrowed  the  committee  had  personal  inter- 
views with  candidates  on  two  week  ends.  Brown  was  interviewed 
Saturday,  January  27.  Upon  his  arrival  there  was  a  rather  noisy 
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demonstration  for  him  in  front  of  the  Faculty  Club  where  the 
committee  was  meeting. 

But  the  choice  fell  to  W.  Woodrow  "Woody"  Hayes,  of 
Miami.  The  matter  of  an  appointment  came  up  at  tlie  regular 
Board  of  Trustees  meeting  on  February  12.  After  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion it  was  agreed  that  since  only  four  Trustees  were  present, 
the  Board  would  meet  in  special  session  at  4  p.m.  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 18  and,  because  of  its  importance,  the  matter  "should  have 
the  consideration  of  a  larger  representation  from  the  Board." 

The  special  meeting  began  at  6:45  p.m.  with  six  Trustees 
present.  Dr.  Bevis  reviewed  the  resignation  of  Fesler,  the  creation 
of  the  advisory  or  screening  committee  and  its  procedure.  He  re- 
ported that  the  committee  considered  Hayes  as  "best  qualified  to 
fill  the  position,"  and  he  had  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  committee  as  well  as  that  of  the  athletic  director.  The  presi- 
dent concurred  and  Hayes  was  approved  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Board.  Trustee  Warner  M.  Pomerene  even  telephoned  from 
Jamaica  to  ask  that  his  vote  be  cast  for  Hayes.  Dr.  Bevis,  in  a  101- 
word  statement,  announced  the  choice  to  a  waiting  throng  of 
reporters  and  others  outside  the  Board  room  in  the  Administra- 
tion Building  at  8:11  p.m.  In  it  he  emphasized  that  the  selection 
of  Hayes  was  "not  to  be  considered  as  a  reflection  upon  the  other 
candidates.  .  .  ."  This  was  interpreted  by  some  as  meant  to  mol- 
lify Brown's  adherents. 

A  3-man  Trustee  committee  "to  study  and  report  on  the  prob- 
lems" in  connection  with  athletics  had  been  named,  meanwhile, 
at  the  September  5,  1950  Board  meeting.  It  consisted  of  Board 
Chairman  Donald  C.  Power,  as  the  Trustee  representative  on  the 
Athletic  Board,  and  Trustees  Carlton  Dargusch,  as  chairman,  and 
Pomerene. 

Seven  items  were  spelled  out  for  inquiry:  "1)  The  organiza- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  University  concerned  with  athletics  and 
physical  education,"  including  the  functions  of  the  athletic  di- 
rector and  the  membership  and  functions  of  the  Athletic  Board; 
2)  television  of  football  games;  3)  movies  of  football  games;  4) 
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the  field  house;  5)  allocation  and  distribution  of  football  and 
other  athletic  tickets;  6)  publicity;  and  7)  such  other  matters 
concerning  athletics  as  may  appear  "to  the  Committtee  to  justify 
study  and  report." 

Changes  in  the  structure  of  the  Athletic  Board  were  embodied 
in  the  committee's  report  adopted  at  the  May  7,  1951  Board 
meeting.  The  Athletic  Board  was  now  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers instead  of  nine.  The  number  of  faculty  members  remained  at 
five,  but  the  student  and  alumni  representation  was  reduced  to 
one  each.  The  faculty  members  were  to  comprise  the  faculty  com- 
mittee on  athletics  and  athletic  eligibility. 

The  board  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  development  of  policy 
governing  intercollegiate  and  intramural  athletics,  subject  to  the 
general  authority  of  the  Trustees.  It  was  to  recommend  also  the 
appointment  of  an  athletic  director  to  the  president,  approve  all 
schedules,  and  make  an  annual  report.  The  revised  rule  spelled 
out  also  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  athletic  director,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  athletic  budget. 

At  this  same  meeting  a  recommendation  to  renew  the  Rose 
Bowl  contract  was  presented.  This  had  been  approved  by  Big  Ten 
faculty  representatives  subject  to  ratification  by  member  schools. 
Thanks  to  the  sale  of  television  rights,  the  "shares"  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  game  promised  to  be  about  $25,000  or  double 
the  previous  figure,  the  participating  team  to  get  two  "shares." 
The  Trustees  approved  the  recommendation  unanimously,  but 
with  minor  amendments. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Alumni  Association  took 
some  exception  to  the  Athletic  Board  reorganization  under  which 
the  alumni  and  student  representation  was  cut  to  one  each.  A 
special  4-man  alumni  committee  appeared  before  the  Trustees  at 
their  November  12,  1951  meeting  to  ask  that  the  "policy  of  hav- 
ing two  representatives  from  the  Alumni  Association  on  the 
Athletic  Board  be  continued." 

In  compliance,  the  Board  adopted  a  new  version  of  Faculty 
Rule  34  as  to  the  Athletic  Board,  reconstituting  it  with  nine  mem- 
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bers  as  before.  One  representative  each  was  added  for  the  alumni 
and  for  students,  with  a  facuky  majority.  The  rule  said  nothing 
about  a  Trustee  as  an  ex  officio  member. 

In  the  fall  of  1951  Trustee  Robert  N.  Gorman  brought  into 
the  open  certain  facts  about  the  outside  employment  of  Ohio 
State  football  players.  Some  time  earlier  he  had  asked  Dr.  Bevis 
to  assemble  such  information.  The  president  presented  this  to  the 
Board  at  its  October  15,  1951  meeting  at  Wooster.  The  report  in- 
cluded the  names  of  such  players  and  the  compensation  of  each, 
specimens  of  report  forms  required  of  employers,  and  cor- 
respondence between  the  athletic  department,  employers  and 
players  as  to  "the  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  nature  of  their 
work."  Another  statement  showed  the  current  occupation  or 
employment  of  players  of  from  five  to  ten  years  earlier — in  other 
words,  what  had  become  of  them  later.  There  was  a  letter  also 
from  E.  R.  Godfrey,  assistant  coach  in  charge  of  outside  employ- 
ment of  players,  setting  forth  his  views. 

In  an  accompanying  statement,  Dr.  Bevis  observed  that  "the 
foregoing  sets  forth  pretty  fairly  the  actual  situation"  as  to  such 
employment.  As  the  report  showed,  he  commented,  "the  system 
has  at  times  been  abused"  but  failure  to  comply  was  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  He  was  satisfied  that  Godfrey  was 
"honestly  seeking  to  correct  the  deficiencies." 

The  president  called  the  state  of  Ohio  an  unusually  favorable 
recruiting  ground  which  explained  the  predominance  of  Ohio 
players  on  the  squad.  He  attributed  to  this  "our  relatively  success- 
ful operation  of  the  employment  system."  But  he  cited  a  player 
problem  "about  which  we  seem  to  be  able  to  do  very  little," 
namely,  instances  where  well-to-do  persons  made  "completely 
private  [financial]  arrangements"  to  help  an  athlete  through  col- 
lege. He  conceded  that  it  was  arguable  whether  "if  a  player  main- 
tains proper  academic  standards,  financial  assistance  by  a  person 
of  means  is  reprehensible."  He  closed  by  noting  that  "our  situa- 
tion at  Ohio  State,  while  by  no  means  perfect,  is  by  no  means  as 
bad  as  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be." 

At  the  December  10, 1951  meeting  the  Board  adopted  a  resolu- 
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tion  by  Gorman  recommending  that  Dr.  Bevis  "in  conjunction 
with  the  Athletic  Board  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  such 
committees  as  are  making  studies  of  the  athletic  situation  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  the  fullest  public  confidence  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics."  It  asked  the  president  also  to  report  "from 
time  to  time  of  any  progress  made"  and  that  he  be  authorized  "to 
take  such  action  as  he  deems  may  be  necessary  in  the  premises." 

Behind  the  football  scene  for  some  years  was  a  group  known 
as  the  Frontliners.  In  essence  they  were  recruiters  of  playing  talent. 
By  the  end  of  the  1951  season,  his  first,  not  every  one  was  happy 
with  the  initial  showing  of  Coach  Hayes.  Early  in  January,  1952 
it  was  reported  that  some  Frontliners  wanted  to  buy  up  Hayes' 
contract.  Alumni  Secretary  Fullen,  who  worked  closely  with  the 
Frontliners  in  that  period,  declared  that  "the  last  thing  we  want 
is  another  coaching  hassle." 

A  searching  inquiry  into  the  University's  athletic  policies  and 
practices  followed  the  presentation  of  the  1954-55  Athletic  Board 
report  to  the  Faculty  Council  at  its  May  10,  1955  meeting.  The 
report  covered  the  period  April  1,  1954  to  April  1,  1955.  A  motion 
made  by  Prof.  Kenneth  Arisman,  chairman  of  the  Athletic  Board 
and  a  Council  member,  was  passed  that  the  Council  invite  the 
board  and  the  athletic  director  to  the  October,  1955  Council  meet- 
ing with  the  main  item  of  business  "an  informal  panel  discussion 
pointed  at  the  questions  and  issues  presented  by  Professor  Harold 
F.  Harding  and  the  Program  Committee." 

At  the  December  14,  1954  Council  meeting,  Harding  had  re- 
ported that  twenty  topics  had  been  suggested  by  the  faculty  for 
Council  consideration.  One  having  to  do  with  the  University's 
athletic  program  raised  two  questions:  "a.  Does  the  faculty  have 
sufficient  control  over  athletics  ?  b.  Are  athletic  scholarships  justi- 
fiable?" 

At  a  special  Council  meeting  on  May  24, 1955,  Harding  stressed 
the  desirability  of  having  the  special  report  on  athletics  "during 
the  current  year."  Upon  motion,  this  was  set  for  the  June  7 
meeting. 

On  that  occasion  Arisman  presented  anew  pertinent  portions 
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of  the  1952-53  and  1953-54  Athletic  Board  reports.  Material  from 
the  former,  headed  "Some  General  Problems,  Concerns  and 
Policies,"  covered  such  items  as  major  athletic  policies,  over- 
emphasis of  athletics,  varsity  sports,  "our  natural  competitors," 
post-season  competition,  public  and  alumni  relations,  should  a 
strong,  vigorous  area  be  curtailed  because  other  areas  have  failed 
to  develop  ?,  are  sports  experiences  at  the  University  wholesome  ?, 
do  we  build  schedules  for  the  "gate"?,  and  financial  and  other 
matters.  The  1953-54  report  had  to  do  with  "Athletic  Board  Ac- 
tions, Aims  and  Policies"  under  three  major  headings :  the  scholar- 
ship program,  the  field  house  group,  and  the  tax  on  college  ath- 
letic events. 

Chairman  Arisman,  Director  Larkins  and  other  Athletic 
Board  members  then  discussed  some  twenty  searching  questions 
on  athletics  prepared  by  the  Program  Committee,  of  which  Hard- 
ing was  chairman.  But  the  Council  minutes  are  silent  as  to  what 
was  said  or  as  to  any  action  taken  as  a  result  of  the  discussion. 
Some  of  the  leading  topics  follow: 

The  point-average  of  athletes,  how  the  eligibility  of  a  player  is 
determined  before  each  game,  the  proportion  of  athletes  declared 
ineligible  during  an  academic  year,  the  proportion  of  athletes  re- 
ceiving University  financial  assistance,  whether  athletes  are  paid 
for  duties  they  do  not  perform,  the  average  number  of  days  missed 
for  trips  and  games  by  team  members. 

How  the  income  from  football  games  is  distributed,  how  many 
free  tickets  are  customarily  given  to  varsity  players,  what  classes 
of  persons  receive  complimentary  football  tickets,  to  whom  the 
following  report:  the  football  coach,  the  athletic  director,  the  in- 
tramural director,  the  Athletic  Board,  what  written  statements  of 
policy  they  use  as  guides,  whether  the  University  favors  the  grant- 
ing of  financial  assistance  by  outright  gifts  to  players  from  alumni 
or  business  men,  where  the  power  rests  to  make  contracts  with 
radio  and  television  networks  for  broadcasting  and  telecasting 
athletic  contests. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  publicity  policy  for  athletic  events 
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to  the  publicity  and  whether  athletic  publicity  is  independent  of 
the  Public  Relations  office,  how  athletic  scholarships  are  awarded, 
and  what  the  justification  is  for  spring  football  practice. 

Faculty  interest  in  athletics  and  the  policies  under  which  it  op- 
erated was  a  proper  one.  Some  of  the  questions  asked,  however, 
reflected  downright  ignorance  and  others  a  measure  of  natural 
academic  suspicion  about  anything  athletic.  Under  longstanding 
Western  Conference  rules  athletics  was  under  continuous  faculty 
control,  through  the  Athletic  Board  which,  by  rule,  must  have  a 
faculty  majority.  Financial  matters  came  under  the  same  author- 
ity, subject  to  review  by  the  University  business  office  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  Trustees.  No  University  money,  i.e.,  appropriated  or 
from  endowment  funds,  went  to  athletics  and  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Stadium,  the  Trustees  assumed  no  responsibility  for  debts  in- 
curred in  expanding  the  athletic  plant,  e.g.,  the  natatorium,  the 
new  French  Field  House,  the  St.  John  Arena  or  other  similar 
items. 

The  final  item  on  the  foregoing  Faculty  Council  record  noted 
also  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  from  the  executive  committee  of 
the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  that  at  the  start  of  the  Autumn 
Quarter,  1955  a  special  7-member  committee  "from  the  teaching 
faculty"  be  elected  "to  study,  report  upon,  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Faculty  Council  concerning  the  administration  of 
and  conduct  of  intercollegiate  athletics  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity" and  to  report  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1955-56. 
The  Faculty  Council  passed  a  motion  to  this  effect. 

It  developed  that  the  committee  could  not  complete  its  work 
by  the  end  of  that  school  year.  Dean  James  F.  Fullington,  com- 
mittee chairman,  made  a  progress  report  at  the  April  24,  1956 
Council  meeting.  It  was  unable,  he  said,  to  organize  until  the  start 
of  the  Winter  Quarter,  had  met  an  average  of  once  a  week  since 
then,  had  met  twice  with  the  Athletic  Board,  and  had  interviewed 
staff  members.  "There  is  much  more  that  it  must  learn,"  Fulling- 
ton added,  "before  it  can  arrive  at  any  conclusions."  That  week 
every  faculty  member  was  to  be  invited  to  submit  to  the  committee 
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any  information  or  opinions  they  would  like  the  committee  to 
consider. 

The  committee  also  wanted  the  opinion  of  Council  members 
on  two  questions:  "1.  What  is  beneficial  and  what  is  harmful"  in 
the  intercollegiate  athletic  program,  as  to  the  participant,  and  as 
to  the  university  ?  And  2,  what  aspects  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
should  the  committee  particularly  investigate? 

As  it  turned  out,  it  was  May,  1957  when  the  committee  com- 
pleted its  report,  and  another  six  months  before  it  was  presented 
to  the  Faculty  Council  and  January,  1958  until  the  Council  com- 
pleted its  consideration  of  it.  It  ran  to  forty-two  pages  and  went 
into  great  detail  about  intercollegiate  athletics  at  Ohio  State,  their 
operation  and  the  rules  governing  them.  Except  for  a  few  minor 
amendments  the  report  was  adopted  about  as  presented.  In  ef- 
fect, however,  this  meant  a  new  day  for  the  place  of  intercol- 
legiate athletics  on  the  campus.  Meanwhile,  President  Fawcett, 
who  took  office  August  1,  1956,  had  initiated  some  changes.  Since 
these  matters  extended  beyond  the  end  of  the  Bevis  administra- 
tion they  are  not  dealt  with  further  here. 

In  the  spring  of  1956,  the  Western  Conference  slapped  a  pro- 
bation of  not  less  than  a  year  on  the  University  as  a  penalty  for 
giving  irregular  financial  aid  to  football  players.  The  action  was 
announced  in  Chicago  by  Commissioner  K.  L.  "Tug"  Wilson 
after  an  investigation.  About  twenty  members  of  the  football 
squad  were  involved.  Dean  Wendell  Postle,  the  University's  fac- 
ulty representative  in  the  Conference,  commented:  "We  feel  the 
penalty  is  severe,  but  we  are  accepting  it  and  have  already  begun 
to  put  our  house  in  order."  He  said  there  would  be  no  appeal. 

"Any  violations  of  the  rules  of  which  we  have  been  guilty," 
President  Bevis  said,  "will  be  stopped.  We  mean  to  live  within  the 
rules."  What  had  occurred  was  that  players  had  taken  money  for 
work  they  were  supposed  to  have  done  but  had  not  actually  per- 
formed. In  some  instances  Head  Coach  "Woody"  Hayes  had 
doled  out  money  personally  to  players. 

The  Trustees  at  their  April  9,  1956  meeting  called  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  Athletic  Board  to  the  growing  problems  in  the  football 
ticket  situation.  These  arose  from  the  steadily  increasing  number 
of  alumni,  the  signs  of  an  early  sharp  gain  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  the  overall  mounting  demand  for  tickets.  They  re- 
ferred to  the  1953  statement  of  policy  under  which  students  were 
to  get  first  consideration  and  alumni,  benefactors,  faculty  and 
staff  next  in  line.  (In  practice  it  was  faculty  and  staff  after  stu- 
dents.) 

"The  status  of  Stadium  subscribers,"  they  said,  "should  be  de- 
fined, a  limit  placed  on  the  total  number  of  tickets  allotted  to  any 
one  subscriber,  the  lottery  discontinued,  and  allotment  of  tickets 
and  seating  preference  determined  in  accordance  with  the  year 
of  graduation  or  the  year  as  to  which  a  benefactor  began  such  or 
some  other  similar  system."  Finally  they  felt  that  the  number  of 
complimentary  tickets  "should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  practical 
number.  The  possible  enlargement  of  the  stadium  should  also  be 
considered."  The  foregoing  suggestions  were  referred  to  the  Ath- 
letic Board  for  its  consideration, 

A  revised  football  ticket  and  seat  allocation  plan  was  presented 
in  great  detail  at  the  May  14  Board  meeting  by  Prof.  Arisman  and 
Hugh  S.  Jenkins,  w'28,  for  the  Athletic  Board.  Under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, approved  by  the  Trustees,  this  order  of  ticket  priority 
was  fixed:  students,  faculty  and  employes,  visiting  school,  Alumni 
Association  and  benefactors,  the  public.  Seat  locations  in  the  same 
general  order  of  priority  were  worked  out.  Benefactors  as  well  as 
faculty  and  employes  were  defined.  Reductions  were  made  in 
various  categories  of  seats  and  all  preferential  treatment  for  Sta- 
dium subscribers  was  declared  null  and  void  starting  with  the  1956 
season.  This  preference  had  been  in  effect  for  thirty-five  years, 
some  persons  took  it  as  applying  in  perpetuity,  and  there  were  in- 
stances where  individuals  had  willed  preferential  locations  to 
heirs ! 

Block  orders  were  reduced  at  once  by  half  for  the  1956  season 
and  another  25  per  cent  in  1957.  Employers  of  athletes  were  lim- 
ited to  a  total  of  1066  season  books.  Frontliners  were  to  get  only 
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four  tickets  each,  and  state,  city  and  county  officials  were  held  to 
a  total  of  550  season  books.  Total  complimentaries  were  not  to  ex- 
ceed 4300. 

So  before  the  end  of  the  Bevis  administration  intercollegiate 
athletics  at  Ohio  State  had  grown  into  a  business  running  to  sev- 
eral million  dollars  a  year  and  with  a  multi-million  investment 
in  the  physical  plant — stadium,  field  house  and  arena.  As  the 
FuUington  report  put  it  a  little  later:  "we  have  passed  the  point  of 
no  return  and  there  is  no  going  back  to  the  simple  football  con- 
tests of  days  gone  by.  .  .  .  Not  at  Ohio  State.  Not  in  the  Big  Ten. 
Not  anywhere  among  the  hundred  or  so  largest  universities.  .  .  ." 
What  was  now  essential  was  to  restore  genuine  faculty  control 
and,  as  the  report  said,  to  find  out  "how  we  can  live  with  decency 
under  the  emphasis  imposed  upon  us." 


XV 

CAMPUS  POST-WAR  RESEARCH 

WORLD  War  II  gave  tremendous  impetus  to  research  on 
the  campus,  especially  in  the  areas  of  applied  science, 
engineering,  medicine,  biology  and  related  fields. 
Contracts  running  into  millions  of  dollars  were  carried  out  be- 
tween 1941  and  1945  for  the  government  and  for  war-related  in- 
dustry.* In  a  modest  way  University  personnel  had  a  hand  in  the 
Manhattan  Project  and  the  development  of  the  atom  bomb. 

Where  earlier  research  at  the  University  was  often  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  it  became  much  better  planned,  organized  and  coor- 
dinated. This  was  particularly  true  with  the  organization  and 
growth  of  the  Ohio  State  University  Research  Foundation,  along 
with  the  corresponding  University  Development  Fund.  This  was 
capped,  as  noted,  by  the  purchase  in  1954  of  the  Rockwell  manu- 
facturing plant  on  Kinnear  Rd.  which  was  renamed  the  Univer- 
sity Research  Center.  The  Foundation  had  substantial  earnings 
and  for  some  years  part  of  these  were  given  for  non-sponsored 
research  and  related  purposes. 

Much  wartime  research  on  the  campus  continued  beyond  the 
end  of  the  shooting  war  or,  in  some  cases,  was  diverted  to  peace- 
time purposes.  Notable  advances  were  made  in  special  fields  such 
as  cryogenics,  atomic  energy,  the  radio  telescope,  geodesy  and 
cartography,  and  the  Institute  in  Vision.  New  ways  were  sought 
to  make  more  effective  use  of  the  Stone  Laboratory  (Gibraltar) 
for  biological  research.  These  and  other  aspects  will  be  examined 
in  some  detail. 

Research  Projects 

After  V-J  Day  much  of  the  wartime  research  often  took  differ- 
ent directions.  This  was  true  of  aviation  work  going  on  at  Don 

♦  See  Ch.  VII,  The  Bevis  Administration,  Part  I,  1940-1945  (1967). 
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Scott  Field  in  antenna  experimentation,  and  in  hydrocarbon  (gas- 
oline) research.  The  University  was  a  pioneer  in  antenna  research 
under  Profs.  E.  E.  Dreese  and  W.  L.  Everitt,  of  electrical  engi- 
neering, and  others.  Much  of  this  was  done  with  scale  models, 
some  of  them  of  airplanes  not  yet  in  production. 

After  the  war  the  armed  services  decided  that  research  in  this 
field  was  still  vital  to  the  preparedness  program.  In  1946  Dr.  John 
D.  Kraus  came  to  the  campus  and  began  some  notable  work  that 
was  still  going  on  in  1971.  He  was  credited  with  inventing  the 
helical  beam  antenna. 

Four  Diesel  engines,  worth  $240,000,  were  obtained  for  Don 
Scott  Field  where  they  were  installed  in  the  new  aerodynamics 
laboratory.  Four  wind  tunnels  were  constructed  and  basic  research 
projects  were  conducted  for  the  Armed  Forces  through  the  Re- 
search Foundation. 

Trustee  Charles  F.  Kettering  established  two  projects  through 
the  Kettering  Foundation,  of  Dayton,  in  the  spring  of  1949.  One 
was  in  chemistry  and  one  in  physics  under  grants  totalling  $54,- 
700.  Both  had  a  bearing  on  the  mystery  of  photosynthesis,  a  sub- 
ject in  which  Kettering  for  years  was  deeply  interested.  (Photo- 
synthesis is  the  process  by  which  green  plants  change  sunlight, 
air  and  water  into  food  and  fuel, — in  a  word,  what  makes  the 
grass  green.?) 

In  another  area,  Prof.  Marion  L.  Pool,  along  with  Prof.  W.  G. 
Myers,  Medicine,  an  observer  at  and  participant  in  the  atom  bomb 
tests  at  Bikini,  declared  that  the  University's  cyclotron,  built  in 
1938,  was  outdated.  It  had  yielded  twenty-four  chemical  isotopes. 
He  emphasized  the  need  for  units  with  much  higher  electron  volt 
potentials.  In  the  past  year,  alone  (1948-49),  it  was  pointed  out, 
eleven  papers  in  the  Physical  Review,  official  publication  of  the 
American  Physical  Society,  had  resulted  from  research  with  the 
old  cyclotron. 

Two  important  scientific  breakthroughs  were  achieved  on  the 
campus  in  November  and  December,  1948.  In  the  former  month, 
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Profs.  John  G.  Daunt  and  M.  C.  Desirant,  of  physics,  reached  a 
temperature  only  .05°  above  absolute  zero,  or  —458.95°.  The  sci- 
entific importance  of  this  accomplishment,  it  was  explained,  hung 
"on  the  fact  that  as  temperatures  closer  to  absolute  zero  are  made 
possible  .  .  .  additional  light  may  be  shed  on  the  nature  of  mat- 
ter." The  two  scientists  were  aiming  at  a  nuclear  cryomagnetic 
generator  which  theoretically  could  come  within  one-millionth 
degree  of  absolute  zero.  Under  such  conditions  molecular  and 
atomic  motions  would  be  virtually  frozen. 

The  other  development  had  to  do  with  a  rocket  motor  utiliz- 
ing liquid  hydrogen  and  liquid  oxygen.  Described  as  the  "most 
powerful  ever  built,"  it  was  unveiled  in  the  Cryogenic  Laboratory. 
It  was  the  result  of  more  than  a  year's  research  under  a  contract 
between  the  Air  Materiel  Research  Command,  at  Wright  Field, 
and  the  Research  Foundation.  The  research  was  carried  on  by 
Prof.  Herrick  L.  Johnston  and  Marvin  L.  Story,  chief  engineer  of 
the  liquid  hydrogen  project. 

A  Wright  Field  statement  said :  "A  milestone  in  the  history  of 
rocket  development  was  passed  when  a  rocket  motor  utilizing 
liquid  hydrogen  and  liquid  oxygen  was  first  successfully  operated 
by  the  Ohio  State  University  more  than  a  year  ago.  Since  then 
other  laboratories  have  begun  experimentation  with  liquid  hydro- 
gen, but  the  Ohio  State  Cryogenic  Laboratory,  which  originated 
the  use  of  liquid  hydrogen  as  a  rocket  motor  fuel,  remains  the 
chief  center  of  research  aimed  at  solving  the  complex  technical 
problems  associated  with  pumping  and  handling  this  extremely 
cold,  lightweight  fuel." 

Johnston  predicted  that  "when  it  becomes  possible  to  use 
atomic  energy  as  a  source  of  heat,  liquid  hydrogen  will  probably 
be  used  as  the  working  fluid."  A  test  motor,  no  larger  than  a  man's 
hand,  produced  a  thrust  higher  than  that  developed  by  the  engine 
of  the  average  small  airplane.  To  do  this,  Johnston  got  from  war 
"surplus"  a  1200-kilowatt  motor  generator  which  originally  cost 
$50,000  and  had  been  used  to  test  bombers  at  a  Ford  plant.  He 
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planned  to  use  it  with  a  large  electromagnet  with  which  the 
Cryogenic  Laboratory  expected  to  produce  a  temperature  within 
.003°  of  absolute  zero. 

Discovery  of  a  rare  form  of  helium  by  means  of  a  single-step 
process  was  achieved  also  in  the  Cryogenic  Laboratory.  This  in- 
volved temperatures  of  below  — 450°  F.  Announcement  of  the 
discovery,  cleared  through  Washington,  coincided  with  a  cryo- 
genic conference  held  Oct.  27-28,  1947  on  the  campus  and  spon- 
sored by  the  OflBce  of  Naval  Research.  Attendance  was  by  invita- 
tion. The  helium  research  was  one  of  six  research  programs 
supported  by  that  Office  under  contract  with  the  Research 
Foundation. 

In  June,  1949  Prof.  Cecil  E.  Boord,  of  chemistry,  completed  ten 
years  of  major  research  in  hydrocarbons  or  automotive  and  avia- 
tion fuels.  He  had  directed  the  work  since  its  inception.  In  that 
decade  the  sponsors,  mostly  from  industry,  had  given  some  $300,- 
000  to  underwrite  this  research.  The  program  had  done  much  to 
make  petroleum  refining  a  more  exact  science.  It  was  called  "one 
of  the  most  notable  and  productive  examples  of  industry-Univer- 
sity cooperative  enterprise  in  the  nation." 

Boord  reported  that  a  total  of  229  different  hydrocarbons  had 
been  tested,  many  of  them  under  as  many  as  twenty-nine  sets  of 
engine  conditions.  A  total  of  180  such  hydrocarbons  had  been  pro- 
duced and/or  purified  on  the  campus.  In  the  ten  years  the  project 
had  yielded  more  than  250  gallons  of  relatively  rare  hydrocarbons 
at  an  average  cost  of  $1200  a  gallon. 

"We  confidently  expect,"  Boord  said,  "that  soon  the  specifica- 
tions of  gasoline  can  be  written  on  a  sound  scientific  basis."  Seg- 
ments of  the  industry  as  well  as  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  were  cooperating  in  the  project  which,  during 
World  War  II,  was  shifted  to  aviation  fuels.  The  work  was  now 
underwritten  by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  through  the 
Research  Foundation.  It  was  the  second  oldest  Foundation  project. 

Further  disclosures  about  important  wartime  research  on  the 
campus  continued  to  be  revealed  well  after  World  War  II  ended. 
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These  covered  such  major  areas  as  the  atomic  bomb,  radar,  corro- 
sion, rockets,  and  radio  antennas. 

It  was  recalled  also  how,  three  years  before  Hiroshima,  a  bright 
young  undergraduate  student  innocently  disclosed  secrets  about 
the  atom  bomb.  He  was  then  a  junior  in  electrical  engineering  and 
a  part-time  radio  engineer  at  WOSU.  He  wrote  an  article  for  the 
April,  1942  WOSU  Program  Bulletin  in  which  he  predicted  that 
"If  we  learn  to  harness  atomic  power  properly  it  is  quite  possible 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  store  enough  in  a  vest-pocket  vial  to  drive 
a  battleship  across  the  Atlantic  and  back.  .  .  ." 

The  F.B.I,  came  running  quickly  and  quizzed  him.  In  the  arti- 
cle he  had  described  his  work  with  the  campus  cyclotron,  known 
later  to  be  invaluable  for  atom-smashing,  and  his  over-all  interest 
in  nuclear  physics.  He  told  later  how  F.B.I,  agents  questioned  him 
a  number  of  times  through  the  most  critical  period  of  atomic 
bomb  experiments  to  find  out  how  interested  in  nuclear  physics  he 
really  was.  It  was  not  until  June,  1946,  moreover,  that  Prof.  John- 
ston told  for  the  first  time  the  story  of  the  University's  part  in 
atomic  research  through  the  Cryogenic  Laboratory  of  which  he 
had  charge.  In  an  article  in  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station 
News,  he  related  how  in  the  winter  of  1942-43  technicians  and 
scientists,  working  in  overcoats  in  the  unheated  War  Research 
Laboratory,  hurried  to  install  the  necessary  research  equipment. 
He  called  the  laboratory  "one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  world  for 
low  temperature  research." 

It  was  unique  in  several  ways.  Its  facilities  were  capable  of 
reaching  almost  absolute  zero  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  or  up  to  4350 
degrees  Fahrenheit  at  the  other.  It  could  also  produce  relatively 
large  quantities  of  liquid  air  and  liquid  hydrogen.  In  November, 
1942  the  first  campus  contract  related  to  the  Manhattan  Project 
(atom  bomb)  was  received  and  since  the  need  was  urgent  equi|>- 
ment  was  moved  into  the  laboratory  and  piping  installed  before 
the  outside  walls  were  up  or  any  inside  walls  or  services  were 
completed.  Liquid  hydrogen  was  produced  for  the  first  time  on 
February  2,  1943  in  the  laboratory.  The  laboratory  continued  on 
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Manhattan  Project  research  until  after  the  end  of  the  war  and  in 
the  summer  of  1945  took  on  another  secret  research  project  for  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  At  the  time  Johnston  wrote  a  hquid  hehum 
plant  was  nearing  completion  which  could  produce  a  temperature 
of  one  degree  above  absolute  zero. 

To  anticipate,  an  explosion,  causing  one  death  and  damage 
estimated  at  $4000,  occurred  August  11, 1951  in  that  portion  of  the 
Research  Laboratory  used  by  the  continuing  hydrocarbon  projects 
sponsored  by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute.  The  work,  under 
Prof.  Boord,  had  been  going  on  for  fifteen  years.  It  was  described 
as  "one  of  the  most  fruitful  researches  carried  on  at  the  University." 

Clayton  E.  Bowers,  a  research  assistant,  was  working  alone  at 
the  time  of  the  mishap.  He  was  fatally  injured  and  died  August 
15.  Four  separate  reports  were  made  of  the  occurrence.  One  was  by 
a  special  3-man  committee  set  up  by  the  administration.  It  made  a 
series  of  findings  and  safety  recommendations  which  were  ap- 
proved. The  death  of  Clayton  was  the  first  in  the  University's  long 
record  of  research  projects. 

In  mid-May,  1955  another  explosion  occurred  in  the  Research 
Laboratory.  Fortunately  no  one  was  injured  and  the  damage  was 
minor. 

Miniature  planes,  tanks  and  ships  were  used  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod of  government-sponsored  research  on  the  campus  in  the  de- 
velopment of  aircraft  antennas.  By  the  use  of  such  models  radar 
and  counter-radar  problems  of  new  types  of  aircraft,  such  as  the 
B-29,  were  solved  before  the  craft  ever  came  off  the  production 
line.  This  was  reported  at  a  convention  of  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers  in  January,  1946  in  New  York. 

It  was  disclosed  also  that  the  tinfoil  which  was  missing  from 
cigaret  packs  during  the  war  had  been  used  to  foil  Nazi  radars, 
and  that  "Carpet"  and  "Ferret"  were  anti-radar  measures  which 
Ohio  State  scientists  helped  to  develop.  Radio  research  was  begun 
in  March,  1941  through  the  Research  Foundation  under  Prof. 
Everitt. 

Much  of  the  Ohio  State  study  was  centered  on  means  of  "jam- 
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ming"  enemy  radio  signals  which  otherwise  might  disclose  the 
location  and  course  of  an  approaching  plane.  The  experiments 
with  tinfoil  helped  to  discover  methods  of  jamming  enemy  radar. 
Plane  losses  fell  sharply  after  the  experiments  on  the  campus 
aided  in  finding  the  most  effective  method  of  using  the  foil.  A 
German  radar  operator  was  said  to  have  been  so  confused  by  the 
frenzied  signalling  on  his  "scope"  caused  by  the  tinfoil  strips  that 
he  exclaimed,  "The  planes  are  doubling  themselves!"  The  other 
electronic  jammer,  known  as  "Carpet,"  was  partially  tested  at 
Ohio  State.  By  using  various  models  and  microwave  signals  Ohio 
State  engineers  were  able  to  do  in  weeks  what  would  have  taken 
months  to  accomplish  with  the  actual  equipment.  In  the  spring  of 
1955  the  Antenna  Laboratory  was  credited  with  the  development 
of  greatly  improved  television  antennae,  especially  suitable  for 
color  broadcasting. 

A  fundamental  corrosion  project  for  the  Navy  was  under  way 
on  the  campus  in  the  summer  of  1946.  The  nation's  annual  corro- 
sion bill  was  put  as  high  as  $1  billion.  Purpose  of  the  project  was 
its  application  to  new  weapons  or  new  techniques  of  warfare,  as 
well  as  other  national  benefits.  The  target  was  as  to  the  "whys" 
and  "wherefores"  of  corrosion. 

In  a  memorandum  in  July,  1945  to  Charles  E.  MacQuigg,  then 
dean  of  Engineering,  E.  E.  Dreese,  chairman  of  electrical  engi- 
neering, wrote:  that  since  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  department  had 
been  carrying  on  "war  research  of  a  restricted  and  confidential 
nature,"  that  Army  and  other  authorities  had  reported  that  "we 
have  made  some  significant  contributions  to  this  general  field," 
and  that  at  least  once  it  had  been  asked  to  supply  "urgent  material 
that  was  to  be  used  for  immediate  tactical  purposes  in  Europe." 

As  late  as  the  summer  of  1962,  an  Aerobee  rocket,  equipped 
with  an  antenna  system  designed  by  University  electrical  engi- 
neers, was  to  take  radar  and  photographic  pictures  of  the  earth  in 
a  test  scheduled  at  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  in  New  Mexico. 
It  was  said  that  the  experiment  had  applications  on  locating  a  sur- 
face on  the  moon  for  landing  a  space  probe,  as  well  as  in  designing 
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lunar  altimeters   and   approach  radars   with   the   least  possible 
weight  and  power  so  as  to  permit  soft  landings. 

For  the  record,  the  University  was  one  of  a  number  honored  at 
a  dinner  in  New  York  in  March,  1946  for  their  contributions  to 
the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb.  President  Bevis  and  Profs. 
Johnston,  chemistry,  and  James  R.  Withrow,  chemical  engineer- 
ing, represented  the  University.  Individuals  as  well  as  institutions 
were  recognized  at  the  dinner.  A  little  later  the  University  and 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute  were  chosen  among  twenty-four  Mid- 
western institutions  to  cooperate  in  a  development  program  for 
peacetime  applications  of  atomic  energy  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Manhattan  District.  Prof.  Pool  was  the  University's  representa- 
tive. 

Research  Grants  and  Assigned  Research 

Directors  of  the  Research  Foundation,  Dr.  Bevis  reported  in 
December,  1951,  voted  $175,000  more  to  the  University  for  non- 
sponsored  research  and  related  purposes.  Dean  Alpheus  W.  Smith 
recommended  that  the  money  be  used  for  "fellowships,  research 
assistantships,  and  grants-in-aid,  including  research  apparatus  and 
supplies  essential  for  the  researches  for  which  personnel  grants  are 
made."  The  latest  grant  was  a  continuation  of  allocations  made  in 
recent  years  to  the  University  to  advance  its  research  program. 

Examples  of  researches  so  supported  included :  development  of 
the  University's  highspeed  aerodynamics  laboratory,  initiation  of 
a  statistics  laboratory,  studies  of  the  oxidation  of  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons  in  relation  to  motor  fuel,  development  of  electric 
circuit  computers  for  assistance  in  aircraft  design,  social  problems 
of  pupils  in  elementary  schools,  nutrition  studies,  studies  of  the 
influence  of  environmental  factors  on  the  growth  of  plants,  the 
chemical  structure  of  heparin,  an  anticoagulant  of  blood,  studies 
of  the  patterns  of  modern  traffic  on  highways,  and  studies  of  the 
effect  of  radioactive  iodine  and  phosphorus  on  cancer  of  the  thy- 
roid. 

A  significant  expansion  of  the  University's  research  program 
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was  authorized  March  9,  1953  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  a  one- 
year  experiment.  This,  as  noted,  was  to  put  certain  faculty  mem- 
bers on  "assigned  research"  on  the  basis  of  principles  worked  out 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Prof.  Edison  L.  Bowers,  economics. 
The  faculty  members  were  chosen  for  such  duty  on  the  basis  of 
research  projects  on  which  they  were  engaged  or  proposed  to  do. 
In  return,  they  were  relieved  of  regular  teaching  or  other  fixed 
duties  for  one  or  more  quarters  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
research  to  be  undertaken.  The  sum  of  $15,000  was  made  available 
from  Research  Foundation  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  program  was  given  a  trial  run  during  1953-54  but  since 
this  was  too  early  to  report  as  to  its  success  or  failure  the  Trustees 
agreed  to  an  extension  of  one  year.  Vice  President  Heimberger 
reported  on  it  in  some  detail  at  the  February  14,  1955  meeting. 
One  advantage  was  that  it  could  be  done  "at  very  little  cost." 

As  it  worked  out,  faculty  members  desiring  such  an  assignment 
submitted  a  proposed  individual  research  program  to  the  presi- 
dent's office  through  their  chairman  and  dean  who  gave  their 
opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the  proposal  along  with  a  plan  for  suit- 
able teaching  replacements  for  those  selected.  The  applications 
then  went  before  a  University-wide  committee  which  advised  the 
president  in  his  choice  of  those  to  be  assigned.  In  1953-54  ten  fac- 
ulty members  were  given  research  duty  for  one  quarter  each  and 
two  for  two  quarters.  In  1954-55  eleven  other  persons  were  given 
one-quarter  assignments  and  seven  for  two  quarters. 

The  experiment,  Heimberger  told  the  Board,  "has  been  highly 
successful.  In  a  limited  way,  it  has  helped  to  correct  a  serious  de- 
ficiency which  has  existed  for  many  years,  due  to  our  lack  of  a 
plan  for  sabbatical  leaves  for  study  and  research.  It  has  done  this 
at  very  low  cost  and,  with  proper  developments,  it  gives  promise 
of  contributing  greatly  to  the  growth  of  this  University  as  a  center 
for  research  and  advanced  study."  It  had  had  a  good  effect  also,  he 
added,  upon  faculty  morale  and  helped  to  offset  the  continuing 
salary  situation  and  to  provide  research  opportunities.  "The  possi- 
bility of  assignment  to  research  duty,"  he  pointed  out,  "has  helped 
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to  correct  our  deficiency  and  to  make  it  easier  to  get  and  keep  out- 
standing scholars." 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  the  plan  of  assigned  research  duty  has 
now  proved  itself,"  the  Heimberger  report  concluded,  "to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  total  program  of  this  University."  He 
recommended  that,  until  otherwise  directed,  the  president  be 
authorized  to  continue  to  assign  members  of  the  faculty  to  such 
research  duty  along  the  lines  indicated.  This  was  approved  unani- 
mously and  Heimberger  and  the  committee  were  commended  for 
their  "excellent"  work  in  developing  the  plan. 

Continued  progress  with  the  limited  program  of  assigned  re- 
search was  reported  to  the  Trustees  at  their  February  14,  1955 
meeting  by  Heimberger.  Thanks  to  careful  staff  planning,  he  said, 
"the  cost  has  been  very  moderate."  The  thirty  assigned  to  such  duty 
during  the  two  years  represented  all  five  of  the  basic  colleges  and 
sixteen  departments.  While  several  major  assignments,  he  added, 
had  been  made  in  science  areas,  the  plan  had  been  used  most  in 
non-laboratory  fields  where  it  was  harder  to  get  research  money. 

He  noted  that  it  was  not  easy  to  give  a  direct  and  immediate 
appraisal  of  the  research  accomplished  or  advanced.  Some  had  re- 
sulted in  new  knowledge  "applicable  to  current  and  pressing  prob- 
lems." In  many  cases,  he  pointed  out,  the  purpose  was  "not  so 
much  the  immediate  research  product  as  the  full  development  of  a 
younger  member  of  our  staff  as  a  scholar  and  teacher." 

But  one  assignment,  he  emphasized,  had  "immediate  and 
spectacular  results."  This  was  by  Prof.  Kraus,  of  electrical  engi- 
neering, in  the  development  of  a  radio-telescope.  Thanks  to  the 
program,  Kraus  had  been  enabled  to  have  his  telescope  ready  for 
use  on  January  1,  1954,  Heimberger  cited  the  fact — noted  else- 
where— that  the  magazine  Science  had  recently  listed  the  research 
findings  of  the  Kraus  radio-telescope  first  among  the  ten  "most 
important  accomplishments  in  astronomy  in  the  entire  world"  in 
1954. 

In  the  first  trial  run  of  the  assigned  research  program  in 
1953-54,  the  individual  projects  covered  a  variety  of  subjects. 
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These  ranged  from  a  study  of  modern  German  poetry  to  further 
development  of  the  radio  telescope.  Individual  faculty  members, 
meanwhile,  carried  on  their  own  projects.  These  were  numerous 
and  varied.  Two  of  them,  among  many,  illustrate  the  scope  of 
such  academic  inquisitiveness.  Prof.  George  R.  Havens,  of  Ro- 
mance languages,  won  scholarly  acclaim  for  his  exhaustive  studies 
on  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Then  there  was  Prof.  Hans  Sperber,  a 
onetime  German  refugee,  who  won  wide  recognition  for  his 
compilation  of  an  exhaustive  "Dictionary  of  Political  Words  and 
Phrases." 

Other  Projects 

On  February  8,  1954  the  Trustees  took  the  first  step  toward 
obtaining  an  atomic  reactor  for  research  at  the  University.  (By 
law,  incidentally,  this  was  at  the  Board's  first  "open"  or  public 
meeting.)  In  support  of  such  a  project,  Dr.  Bevis  cited  the  current 
campus  research  in  nuclear  and  atomic  physics  and  chemistry  of 
radio-active  materials,  and  in  medicine.  It  became  known  shortly 
that  Prof.  Dreese  would  go  to  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  to  see  about 
obtaining  an  atomic  reactor. 

In  a  report  to  the  Board,  Dr.  Bevis  called  attention  to  the  re- 
lated facts  that  "we  are  close  to  a  new  period  in  the  development 
of  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  fission"  and  that  in  the  past  two  years 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  made  policy  decisions  en- 
abling "universities  such  as  ours  to  plan,  own  and  operate  atomic 
reactors  of  certain  types  .  .  ."  He  declared  it  "essential"  for  the 
University  "to  be  in  the  forefront  as  these  new  methods  are  opened 
more  and  more  to  investigation,"  He  recalled  that  it  had  been 
"actively  engaged  in  atomic  research  for  more  than  a  decade."  He 
emphasized  that  it  was  "ready  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  added 
opportunities  which  would  be  afforded  through  the  location  of  an 
atomic  reactor  on  this  campus," 

Upon  his  recommendation,  the  Board  declared  "it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  University  to  take  full  advantage  of  widened  oppor- 
tunities which  may  be  made  available  and  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
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conditions  permit  to  secure  for  the  University  a  reactor  of  suitable 
design  together  with  the  necessary  laboratories  for  continued  and 
new  research  and  instruction  in  nuclear  science  and  technology." 

A  proposal  to  establish  a  food  processing  reactor  on  the  cam- 
pus by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  reported  at  the  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1956  Board  meeting.  The  Trustees  authorized  President 
Bevis  to  proceed  with  the  A. E.G.  in  offering  a  site  at  the  University 
for  "research  and  development,  and  otherwise  cooperating  in  such 
program  of  food  sterilization."  Nothing  came  of  the  move. 

By  Faculty  Council  action  taken  November  14,  1950,  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Institute  of  Geodesy,  Photogrammetry  and  Cartography 
was  recommended.  Following  a  presentation  of  the  matter  by 
Vice  President  Harlan  H.  Hatcher  at  the  November  20,  1950 
Board  meeting  its  establishment  was  approved. 

Dr.  Hatcher  stressed  the  fact  that  the  University  held  a  unique 
position  in  this  field  and  that  extensive  research  projects  were  be- 
ing carried  on  through  the  Research  Foundation.  These  were 
directed  by  Prof.  George  H.  Harding  who.  Hatcher  added,  "has 
brought  to  the  campus  for  this  work  the  top  leaders  in  the  world 
in  this  field." 

He  called  the  need  for  men  trained  in  this  scientific  area 
"unique,"  adding  that  no  school  in  the  nation  had  a  program  of 
study  to  fit  men  for  the  work.  The  University  had  been  offering 
some  work  to  this  end  but  it  was  not  coordinated  in  a  central  pro- 
gram. Representations  had  been  received  from  the  U.S.  Geodetic 
Survey,  the  Armed  Forces,  and  from  Canada  and  South  America 
"on  the  great  need  in  this  field"  and  pointing  to  Ohio  State  as  the 
"logical  place  for  its  development."  Meanwhile  the  Council  on 
Instruction,  the  Graduate  Council,  and  the  Faculty  Council  had 
agreed  upon  the  creation  of  an  institute  to  coordinate  the  work. 
The  Board  approved  the  recommendation. 

Geodesy  has  to  do  with  accurate  measurement  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  photogrammetry  with  its  mapping  from  the  air. 
Cartography  is  the  final  production  of  accurate  maps  using  various 
types  of  projection.  The  Institute  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Cam- 
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pus  Mapping  and  Charting  Research  Laboratory  which  had  been 
in  existence  since  1947.  It  was  the  first  center  of  its  kind  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  had  some  fifteen  projects  in  operation. 
Prof.  Harding  was  the  executive  director.  Prof.  Weikko  A.  Heis- 
kanen,  a  Finn,  and  the  chief  member  of  the  stafT  with  the  title  of 
scientific  director,  was  regarded  as  the  world's  greatest  geodesist. 

By  1954  it  had  a  staff  of  seventy-five  and  was  allocated  $457,000 
out  of  a  total  of  $4  million  being  spent  for  research  on  the  campus 
in  1954-55.  A  major  project  in  this  new  field  early  in  1955  was  the 
most  extensive  gravity  survey  ever  made  in  Ohio.  Measurements 
were  taken  at  1500  points  throughout  Ohio.  These  indicated  the 
structure  of  the  earth's  crust  and  interior.  The  results  could  be 
utilized  for  geological,  geophysical  and  exploratory  studies.  This 
kind  of  research  was  made  possible  by  the  development  a  decade 
earlier  of  the  Worden  gravimeter.  This  apparatus  weighed  only 
ten  pounds  and  required  only  three  minutes  to  take  a  measure- 
ment that  was  ten  times  more  accurate  than  one  by  the  big  3000- 
pound  pendulum  formerly  used,  which  took  four  or  five  men  to 
handle  and  two  days  to  make  a  single  measurement.  Cost  of  the 
gravimeter  was  $9000  met  by  the  Development  Fund. 

To  go  back,  Dr.  William  G.  Myers,  first  Julius  F.  Stone  Fellow, 
with  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Morton,  was  in  the  van  of  the  continuing  battle 
against  cancer  using  the  isotope  Cobalt  60.  The  idea  for  this  use  of 
Cobalt  60  came  to  him  while  at  Bikini  in  mid-1946.  For  this  pur- 
pose Cobalt  60  supplanted  radium. 

Cobalt  60  had  certain  advantages:  it  yielded  gamma  rays  of 
relatively  uniform  intensity  along  with  a  low  rate  of  emission  for 
the  undesirable  caustic  beta  ray.  Drs.  Myers  and  Morton  had  con- 
trived a  cheap  alloy  capable  of  being  inserted  into  a  tumor  and 
machined  down  to  2-inch  needles.  Two  dozen  of  these  were  sent 
to  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  to  be  irradiated. 

The  needles  came  back  "very  hot,"  encased  in  370  pounds  of 
lead.  They  were  said  to  have  been  the  first  standardized  radio- 
active cobalt  needles.  They  could  be  "tailored"  to  fit  the  tumor  to 
which  they  were  to  be  applied.  The  strength  of  the  cobalt  radiation 
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could  also  be  controlled  in  three  ways — by  changing  the  size  of 
the  needle,  by  varying  the  nickel  content,  and  by  increasing  the 
exposure  time.  While  the  half-life  of  the  irradiated  cobalt  was 
much  shorter  than  that  of  radium  the  cobalt  was  also  much 
cheaper.  The  early  experiments  in  its  use  were  on  white  mice. 

In  the  post-war  years  extensive  cancer  research  was  in  progress 
on  the  campus,  especially  in  the  College  of  Medicine.  Much  of  this 
was  sponsored  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  other 
sources.  An  example  of  this  was  an  item  reported  at  the  January  9, 
1956  Board  meeting  concerning  an  N.I.H.  project,  with  a  grant  of 
$80,000  a  year  for  three  years.  It  involved  the  examination  of  ap- 
proximately 1000  women  a  week  for  preliminary  signs  of  cancer. 
Other  participants  were  the  local  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Co- 
lumbus Cancer  Clinic,  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  and  College  of  Medicine  departments,  especially  obstetrics 
and  gynecology. 

In  another  area,  upon  recommendation,  the  Trustees  at  their 
November  9,  1947  meeting  had  approved  the  creation  of  an  Insti- 
tute for  Research  in  Vision.  It  was  to  have  a  director  along  with 
an  executive  committee  representing  four  major  aspects  of  the 
field  of  vision:  biological,  medical,  physical,  and  social.  It  was 
also  to  have  a  council  representative  of  each  campus  area  "actively 
engaged  in  research  in  vision."  For  the  time  being  eight  areas  were 
so  designated:  Education,  electrical  engineering,  Fine  Arts,  oph- 
thalmology, Optometry,  physics,  psychology,  and  zoology.  The 
council  was  to  determine  matters  of  Institute  policy  subject  to  Uni- 
versity rules.  The  University  was  to  give  some  financial  support 
but  it  was  expected  also  that  "funds  from  external  sources  shall  be 
sought  to  carry  on  the  work." 

The  work  of  Prof.  Kraus  and  H.  C.  Ko,  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing, with  radio  telescopes  was  listed  also  by  Director  Harlow 
Shapley,  of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  as  first  among  the  top  ten 
astronomical  highlights  of  1954.  This  was  reported  by  Science 
Service,  syndicated  newspaper  science  feature.  Director  Shapley 
said  of  the  Ohio  State  pair: 
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"They  mapped  much  of  the  northern  sky  as  it  would  seem  to 
an  eye  sensitive  only  to  radiation  of  wavelength  about  122  cm.  The 
Milky  Way  is  clearly  recorded  in  this  radiation  as  well  as  the  Virgo 
group  of  galaxies,  the  intensely  bright  galactic  nucleus,  and  some 
special  hot  spots  in  Centaurus,  Cygnus,  and  especially  Cassiopeia. 
To  this  radio  eye,  globular  star  clusters  remain  undiscovered." 

Another  project  to  which  Ohio  State  scientists  contributed  was 
ninth  on  Shapley's  list.  This  had  to  do  with  the  solar  eclipse  of 
June,  1954.  Although  only  preliminary  results  had  been  reported, 
Shapley  called  the  findings  noteworthy,  and  "especially  so  was 
the  10-station  program  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  which  distributed 
observers  all  the  way  from  Ontario  through  Labrador,  Greenland, 
and  Scandinavia  to  Iran."  Members  of  the  Ohio  State  faculty  and 
the  Mapping  and  Research  Laboratory  cooperated  with  the  Air 
Force  Cambridge  Research  Center  to  set  up  many  of  these  ob- 
servation posts. 

In  the  winter  of  1956  it  was  announced  that  construction  would 
begin  in  the  spring  on  a  giant  new  radio  telescope  to  be  located  at 
the  Perkins  Observatory,  near  Stratford,  operated  jointly  by  Ohio 
State  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  Universities.  When  completed  this 
would  be  the  largest  reflecting-type  radio  telescope  in  the  world. 
Actually  it  was  to  be  a  giant  helical  antenna  which  could  detect 
celestial  objects  at  distances  close  to  the  limits  of  the  observable  uni- 
verse. Its  eventual  size  was  to  be  700  feet  long  and  75  feet  high.  It 
was  made  possible  by  an  offer  of  $100,000  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  the  electrical  engineering  department 
which  would  operate  it. 

The  University  shortly  put  in  a  bid  for  the  world's  largest  atom 
smasher  which  the  government  was  about  to  erect.  Other  Mid- 
western universities  were  seeking  it  also.  In  this  effort  the  Uni- 
versity was  unsuccessful. 

It  took  another  long  step  ahead  as  the  school  year  1955-56 
ended  with  the  installation  of  a  digital  computer,  located  in  the 
Research  Center.  This  was  for  instructional  purposes  and  was  the 
largest  then  on  any  Ohio  campus.  It  was  the  first  step  in  develop- 
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ing  a  large-scale  multi-purpose  computing  center.  Within  a  decade 
the  University  would  have  on  order  a  much  larger  computer  cost- 
ing $1  million. 

In  the  fall  of  1955  the  University  accepted  an  invitation  to  join 
a  non-profit  corporation  known  as  the  Midwestern  Universities 
Research  Association.  This  cooperative  venture,  Dr.  Bevis  in- 
formed the  Board  at  its  November  14  meeting,  was  undertaken  by 
the  chief  universities  of  the  Midwest  to  establish,  maintain  and 
operate  "laboratories  and  other  facilities  for  research  and  educa- 
tion in  the  broad  field  of  nuclear  physics."  Vice  President  Taylor 
and  Prof.  Harald  Nielsen,  of  physics,  were  named  directors  repre- 
senting the  University.  The  sum  of  $10,000  was  voted  to  pay  for 
the  membership. 

The  Research  Foundation 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Bevis  from  the  University  presidency 
occurred  within  two  months  of  the  completion  of  the  first  twenty 
years  of  operation  of  the  University  Research  Foundation.  His  de- 
parture was  effective  as  of  July  31, 1956.  With  a  separate  fiscal  year, 
the  Foundation  completed  two  decades  of  activity  on  September 
30, 1956. 

Its  first  five  years,  1936  to  1941,  were  formative.  The  next  five, 
from  1941  to  1946,  were  devoted  in  large  part  to  contracts  having 
to  do  with  the  war  and  related  problems.  The  third  five-year  span, 
1946  to  1951,  saw  an  increasing  trend  toward  government  con- 
tracts and  a  steady  growth  in  the  amounts  of  money  involved.  In 
the  final  half  decade  covered  here,  1951  to  1956,  the  annual  volume 
of  contracts  neared  $4  million,  with  government  projects  account- 
ing for  the  bulk  of  Foundation  activities. 

Although  its  organization  was  streamlined  soon  after  World 
War  II,  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation  remained  much  the  same, 
namely,  "the  promotion  of  educational  objectives  by  encouraging 
and  fostering  scientific  investigations  and  industrial  research  by 
training  and  developing  scientific  investigators,  and  by  acquiring 
and  disseminating  knowledge  in  relation  to  those  investigations 
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and  researches."  In  language  echoing  that  of  the  Morrill  Act, 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  its  aims  were 
"to  foster  and  encourage  education  and  learning  in  science,  agri- 
culture, and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  broad  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

In  fiscal  1946-47,  the  Foundation  administered  fifty-five  indus- 
trial and  fifty-eight  government  contracts.  The  contract  value  of 
these  was  $1,756,629.  These  were  conducted  in  twenty-five  de- 
partments on  the  campus  and  represented  "a  diversified  range  of 
scientific  interest." 

In  the  face  of  steady  Foundation  growth,  especially  in  1947-48, 
the  shortage  of  available  space  and  personnel  presented  mounting 
problems.  Relief  in  the  matter  of  space  finally  came  in  May,  1954, 
as  noted,  when  the  University  bought  the  former  Rockwell  plant, 
and  converted  it  to  Foundation  use.  Substantial  remodeling  fol- 
lowed to  adapt  what  had  been  a  saw  plant  to  University  research 
purposes. 

In  their  way,  figures  tell  the  dramatic  story  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  Foundation  research,  both  in  the  number  of  projects  or 
contracts  as  well  as  in  the  dollar  volume.  For  the  first  time  the 
contract  value  and  the  income  from  cooperators  passed  $2  million 
in  1947-48.  The  income  was  up  33  per  cent  from  the  previous  year 
and  was  double  that  of  1945-46.  As  the  1947-48  report  noted,  "The 
government's  post-war  policy  of  supporting  researches  in  the  na- 
tional interest  has  again  resulted  in  a  substantial  addition  to  this 
portion  of  the  cooperative  program." 

By  1955-56,  however,  the  picture  had  changed  greatly.  In  that 
year  the  Foundation  administered  forty-five  industrial  and  govern- 
ment projects.  The  value  of  the  industrial  projects  was  $779,002 
and  those  for  the  government  $3,147,190. 

In  its  first  twelve  years  of  operation  the  Foundation  undertook 
354  cooperative  research  projects.  As  the  1947-48  report  pointed 
out:  "The  research  program  covers  a  wide  range  of  scientific  and 
public  interest.  In  some  cases  one  project  leads  to  another.  In  other 
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instances  new  projects  become  so  well  established  and  open  up  so 
many  phases  of  investigation  that  they  may  be  expanded  and  con- 
tinued over  a  period  of  several  years.  Thus  the  current  list  of  active 
projects  includes  some  which  are  but  a  few  months  old  and  others 
which  have  been  active  for  a  number  of  years." 

The  chemistry  and  electrical  engineering  department  projects 
accounted  for  the  largest  total  contract  values,  followed  in  order 
by  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  physics  and  astronomy, 
mechanical  engineering,  and  chemical  engineering.  Industrial 
sponsors  that  year  were  chiefly  from  Ohio  and  New  York,  but  ten 
other  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  represented  also. 
Five  agencies  accounted  for  the  seventy  1947-48  government 
projects:  the  Air  Force,  35;  Navy,  21;  Army,  11;  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  2;  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1.  In- 
dustrial sponsors  numbered  forty-one. 

As  indicated,  the  projects  covered  a  vast  range  of  subjects.  A 
few  of  the  more  intriguing  were:  wing  structures  for  supersonic 
aircraft  subjected  to  a  surface  temperature  of  1600°  F.;  preparation 
of  pure  hydrocarbons  (gasoline),  with  194  compounds  synthesized 
and/or  purified;  liquid  hydrogen,  among  other  things,  to  investi- 
gate its  properties  as  a  possible  engine  fuel  (this  was  helpful  later 
in  the  U.S.  space  program) ;  an  investigation  to  determine  the 
constituents  of  cigaret  smoke  for  which  a  special  smoking  machine 
was  constructed;  liquid  helium  research  for  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research;  rocket  motor  research  with  selected  combinations  of 
fuels;  antenna  radiation  characteristics;  aircraft  antennas — a  con- 
tinuation and  extension  of  work  begun  during  World  War  II; 
three  classified  electronics  projects,  in  one  of  which  "continued 
useful  application  to  problems  of  military  interest"  was  found;  a 
project  to  "investigate  the  feasibility  of  photographing  stars  in 
daytime";  a  "far-reaching"  inquiry  of  methods  "for  dissipating 
internally  generated  heat  from  airborne  electronic  equipment";  a 
continuation  of  nuclear  physics  research;  further  investigation  of 
the  physiological  effects  (upon  animals)  of  sudden  decompression 
at  high  altitudes;  a  study  in  leadership  qualities  for  the  Navy;  and 
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a  continuation  of  the  wartime  investigation  of  insect  repellents, 
especially  for  mosquitoes. 

At  the  end  of  its  first  twenty  years,  former  Dean  Alpheus  W. 
Smith,  of  the  Graduate  School,  was  the  highly  respected  president 
of  the  Foundation.  Dr.  Oram  C.  Woolpert  had  succeeded  Dr. 
James  S.  Owens  as  executive  director.  The  member-directors  now 
numbered  twenty-one  with  a  6-man  executive  committee.  That 
year,  1955-56,  was  the  first  under  the  Foundation's  revised  charter 
and  code  of  regulations. 

Both  the  University  and  the  Foundation  were  non-profit 
agencies.  "The  Foundation's  fortunes,"  the  1956  annual  report 
emphasized,  "are  closely  linked  with  the  University.  All  sponsored 
projects  administered  by  the  Foundation  are  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  in  integration  with 
other  activities,  primarily  to  further  educational  objectives  and 
basic  knowledge.  .  .  ." 

The  bulk  of  the  Foundation's  support  continued  to  come  from 
governmental  agencies,  especially  the  Defense  Department.  "This 
situation  is  likely  to  continue,"  the  report  went  on,  "so  long  as  in- 
ternational tensions  persist." 

Since  the  University  had  embarked  upon  an  extensive  building 
program,  the  Foundation  was  hopeful  that  before  long  this  would 
relieve  the  pressure  on  space  and  facilities.  One  addition  during 
the  year  was  the  new  Antenna  Laboratory,  which  was  a  unit  in 
the  Research  Center.  It  was  believed  to  be  "one  of  the  finest  struc- 
tures in  the  country  specifically  designed  for  such  a  purpose."  Its 
construction  was  made  possible  by  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
Foundation's  reserves.  An  additional  $80,000  for  its  equipment 
and  furnishings  was  borne  likewise  by  the  Foundation  whose  re- 
serve funds  at  the  end  of  the  year,  incidentally,  amounted  to 
$1,242,529.33. 

Income  from  Foundation  operations  during  the  year  totaled 
$3,639,93076.  Of  this  industrial  projects  accounted  for  $705,491.48 
while  those  government-sponsored  came  to  $2,934,439.28.  Since  its 
founding  in  1936,  the  cumulative  total  of  funds  from  outside  spon- 
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sors  for  Foundation  research  was  now  $34  million.  As  of  June  30, 
1956,  the  Foundation  had  thirty-five  active  industrial  projects 
going  and  102  for  the  government.  For  the  Air  Force  alone,  there 
were  seventy-five  projects  with  a  value  of  $2,255,490. 

Ohio  and  New  York  were  tied  with  nine  industrial  sponsors 
each,  but  ten  other  states  were  represented.  The  College  of  Engi- 
neering continued  to  lead  the  colleges  in  the  value  and  number  of 
projects  which  came  to  $1,831,772  and  seventy-five,  respectively. 
But  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  was  a  fairly  close  second  with 
seventy-three  projects  valued  at  $1,341,647.  Electrical  engineering 
was  first  among  individual  departments  with  twenty-three  pro- 
jects worth  $762,432,  followed  by  chemistry  with  forty-three 
valued  at  $638,304.  In  all,  thirty  departments  were  represented  in 
the  program. 

Inventions  arising  from  projects  sponsored  by  the  Foundation 
became  its  property.  Those  resulting  from  non-sponsored  research 
in  the  University  could  be  assigned  to  the  Foundation  for  patent- 
ing and  licensing.  During  the  year  in  question,  three  U.S.  patents 
and  one  Japanese  were  issued  to  the  Foundation  while  a  Canadian 
patent  was  assigned  to  a  project  sponsor.  As  of  the  end  of  the 
Foundation  year  it  owned  sixty-one  U.S.  patents,  one  Italian,  one 
Japanese,  and  fourteen  Canadian  besides  licensing  interests  in 
others  assigned  to  project  sponsors.  As  of  that  time  also  the  re- 
search staff  numbered  699,  plus  137  in  the  "supporting"  staff. 

As  usual,  the  annual  Foundation  report  reviewed  and  sum- 
marized the  research  projects  undertaken  during  the  year.  One  of 
the  most  notable  of  these  was  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
"Project  45,"  then  in  its  nineteenth  year  in  the  hydrocarbons  lab- 
oratory under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Boord.  During  the  year  it  pro- 
duced and  purified  fifty  hydrocarbons  for  engine  tests  in  other 
laboratories.  Another  chemistry  project  had  involved  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  radiation  on  foods  for  the  Quartermaster  Food  and 
Container  Institute.  Six  contracts  sponsored  by  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  agencies  had  to  do  with  extensive  programs  in  infrared 
spectroscopy  featured  by  the  tenth  anniversary  meeting  of  Sym- 
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posium  on  Molecular  Structure  and  Spectroscopy  held  on  the  cam- 
pus under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  University,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

In  mathematics,  research  capabilities  were  greatly  improved 
during  the  year  when  the  University  acquired  a  medium  scale, 
high  speed  computer  for  use  in  the  University  Computer  Center, 
operated  by  the  mathematics  department.  Two  new  contracts  in 
mathematics  were  initiated  during  the  year  for  the  Office  of  Ord- 
nance Research,  U.S.  Army.  A  long  range  program  to  determine 
accurately  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth,  sponsored  by  the  Air 
Force,  was  carried  on  by  the  Mapping  and  Charting  Research  Lab- 
oratory. Another  part  of  the  program  involved  photogrammetric, 
geodetic  and  cartographic  research  aimed  at  the  development  of 
techniques  providing  greater  speed  and  effectiveness  in  the  inter- 
pretation and  use  of  aerial  reconnaissance  data. 

Another  group  for  the  fourth  year  continued  a  study  of  minia- 
ture engine  generator  sets  for  the  Wright  Air  Development  Cen- 
ter. This  was  a  5-year  project.  At  the  same  time  a  10-year  basic 
Study  of  heat  generation  and  dissipation  in  airborne  electronic 
equipment  was  being  concluded.  Another  related  project  had  to 
do  with  research  into  flash-welded  propeller  blades. 

Also  completed  was  a  two-year  investigation  for  a  major  Ohio 
shoe  manufacturer  into  the  physiological  principles  of  head  pro- 
tection against  impact.  The  end  result  was  the  use  of  new  light- 
weight materials  in  helmet  construction,  designing  and  making  a 
helmet  containing  the  best  features  for  improved  operational  com- 
fort. This  was  described  as  "entirely  successful." 

Some  of  the  research  projects  were  carried  on  in  distant  places. 
One  was  a  study  of  ice  movement  at  the  edge  of  the  Greenland  ice 
cap.  An  observation  party  headed  by  Prof.  Richard  P.  Goldthwait, 
spent  the  summer  months  at  Red  Rock  Lake,  near  Thule.  Two 
members  of  the  party  returned  there  in  March,  1956  to  make  win- 
ter observations  for  several  weeks. 

As  indicated,  electrical  engineering  conducted  a  larger  volume 
of  contract  research  than  any  other  department.  In  the  Antenna 
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Laboratory  alone,  seventeen  contracts  were  in  operation.  Three 
long-term  projects  there  were  terminated  after  durations  of  four 
years  or  more.  One  of  these  had  to  do  with  an  extensive  series  of 
measurements  and  calculations  of  the  radar  echo  patterns  and  echo 
areas  of  various  objects.  A  related  feature  was  the  holding  of  the 
second  Radome  Symposium  on  the  campus  in  June,  1956. 

Thirty  one  projects  were  carried  on  in  the  broad  field  of  the 
biological  sciences  through  fifteen  departments  in  six  colleges. 
The  Navy,  the  Army  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  for 
example,  sponsored  three  projects  related  to  certain  aspects  of 
vision.  Two  of  these  were  in  Optometry  and  one  in  ophthalmol- 
ogy. The  department  of  medicine  conducted  a  tularemia  vaccine 
program  for  the  Chemical  Corps,  using  volunteer  subjects  from 
the  Ohio  Penitentiary.  The  Air  Force  similarly  continued  its  spon- 
sorship of  a  program  on  high  altitude  physiological  research. 

Other  projects  included:  cancer  research;  dental  studies  on 
radiation;  six  having  to  do  with  foods;  the  development  of  two 
new  microphones  for  aircraft  operation,  along  with  improvement 
of  the  phonetic  alphabet  by  the  speech  department;  a  continua- 
tion of  the  long-term  study  of  mosquitoes  (entomology);  and 
eighten  projects  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  of  which  six 
were  completed  and  four  more  replaced  during  the  year. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  its  first  twenty  years,  the  Foundation  had 
earned  well-deserved  recognition  as  a  strong  arm  of  the  Univer- 
sity, serving  industry,  the  public  and  government  agencies.  From 
its  reserve  funds  it  had  helped  to  sponsor  other  research  on  the 
campus  at  a  time  when  other  means  were  lacking  for  this  purpose. 
It  made  possible  also  the  purchase  of  the  Research  Center  itself 
and  the  construction  of  the  adjacent  Antenna  Laboratory.  In  those 
years,  too,  it  had  won  the  respect  and  the  gratitude  of  its  co-opera- 
tors, both  governmental  and  private.  It  had  come  a  long  way  since 
the  feeble  beginnings  of  a  score  of  years  earlier. 

The  Stone  Institute 

For  some  time  the  operation  of  the  Franz  Theodore  Stone  In- 
stitute of  Hydrobiology  at  Gibraltar  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  pre- 
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sented  continuing  problems.  After  more  than  twenty  years  it  had 
not  reaHzed  its  potential.  One  of  the  first  major  chores  assigned 
to  Vice  President  Heimberger  after  his  appointment  was  to  survey 
the  situation  there  and  to  submit  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

This  was  forecast  in  a  brief  minute  from  the  Board's  October 
15,  1951  meeting.  "Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  at  its  last  meeting  at  Gibraltar,"  Dr.  Bevis  reported  then, 
"I  have  assembled  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  the 
various  phases  of  the  operation  of  'Gibraltar'  including  the  teach- 
ing phase,  research  phase,  the  social  phase  and  the  financial  phase." 
(The  September  4  minutes  made  no  mention  of  any  "direction" 
by  the  Board  chairman.) 

"It  is  the  judgment  of  the  President's  office,"  Bevis  went  on, 
"that  this  material  requires  further  study  with  a  view  to  definite 
recommendations  to  the  Board.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to  make 
this  interim  report  and  request  further  time.  I  think  a  definite  re- 
port should  be  available  for  the  December  meeting."  But  on  that 
occasion  Heimberger  made  a  "progress"  report  and  indicated  that 
a  "complete"  report  would  be  presented  at  the  January,  1952  meet- 
ing. But  this  was  not  made  until  the  February  11  meeting. 

At  that  time  Dr.  Bevis  said  that  Dr.  Heimberger  had  "carried 
the  study  farther,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  our  operations"  at  Gibraltar  and  now  offered  "cer- 
tain recommendations  for  the  future."  In  summary,  Dr.  Bevis 
noted,  "it  may  be  said  that  there  is  considerable  consensus  of  opin- 
ion among  those  in  contact  with  our  operations  at  Gibraltar  that 
much  good  work  has  been  done  both  in  teaching  and  research  but 
that  we  seem  to  be  falling  short  of  the  full  measure  of  accomplish- 
ment that  might  be  expected." 

He  pointed  out  that  when  it  began  more  than  fifty  years  earlier, 
the  laboratory  "was  essentially  a  field  station  for  research  by  schol- 
ars" connected  with  campus  departments.  Teachers  were  brought 
in  later  from  other  campuses  and  there  was  a  close  working  ar- 
rangement with  the  Ohio  Fish  and  Game  Division.  In  1934  the 
Trustees  had  authorized  President  Rightmire  to  study  all  phases 
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of  the  laboratory  and  to  bring  in  plans  for  its  future  development. 
This  resulted,  the  Board  was  now  told,  in  "the  more  or  less  com- 
plete severance  of  the  work  at  Gibraltar  from  work  in  the  Univer- 
sity departments  and  the  establishment  of  the  Gibraltar  program 
under  the  Director,  who  became  responsible  solely  to  the  Presi- 
dent." 

Dr.  Bevis  wenton: 

The  results  appear  to  have  been  not  wholly  satisfactory.  While 
there  may  have  been  some  advantage  in  the  obliteration  of  "artificial 
barriers"  in  the  ofJerings  of  several  departments,  the  net  result  has 
been  frequendy  a  duplication  on  a  small  scale  of  work  already  being 
done  at  the  University. 

The  decline  of  interest  on  the  part  of  our  campus  departments  in 
teaching  and  research  at  Gibraltar  appears  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  decline  in  student  patronage  and  public  interest. 
Last  year  the  peak  enrollment  was  twenty  in  the  Summer  Quarter 
with  only  nine  students  in  attendance  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

Research  work  has  been  carried  on,  but  a  better  appraisal  of  the 
value  of  this  research  work  ought  to  be  made. 

He  remarked  next  that  "The  cost  of  what  is  being  done  ap- 
pears to  be  high."  He  cited  total  costs  chargeable  to  Gibraltar  in 
1944-45  as  $33,183.25  and  for  1950-51  as  $79,830.21,  or  up  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  in  six  years.  It  was  his  view,  therefore,  that 

the  advisory  committee  ought  to  be  reconstituted  with  the  assigned 
task  of  reviewing  the  relations  of  the  Franz  Theodore  Stone  Institute 
of  Hydrobiology  to  the  rest  of  the  University  and  the  restudy  of  the 
pattern  and  program  of  teaching  and  research  at  Gibraltar.  .  .  .  Our 
location  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  areas  for  study  of  fresh  water  marine 
life  should  be  exploited  as  far  as  our  resources  will  permit.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  duplicating  at 
Gibraltar  Island  work  which  might  as  well,  or  better  be  done  on  the 
campus.  The  determination  of  desirable  obiectives  ought  then  to  be 
correlated  with  the  present  and  future  costs  entailed,  in  order  that  the 
best  use  of  the  University's  resources  may  be  obtained. 

He  proposed,  therefore,  "to  have  undertaken  the  study  and 
possible  revision  of  our  Gibraltar  program  with  a  view  of  having 
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concrete,  specific  recommendations  to  the  next  annual  budget." 
The  Board  agreed  and  asked  him  to  "proceed  with  the  study"  as 
outhned  in  the  report. 

A  further  report  on  the  problems  at  Gibraltar  was  made  by 
Heimberger  at  the  June  23,  1952  Board  meeting.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  there  for  fifteen  years,  he  noted,  seemed  to  be  that  "our 
effort  at  Gibraltar  has  been  separated  more  and  more  from  the 
educational,  research  and  service  program  of  the  University  as  a 
whole.  The  semi-independent  status  of  the  Institute  seems  to  have 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  full  support,  cooperation  and  productivity 
that  should  come  from  related  efforts  on  this  campus." 

As  a  first  step  toward  making  it  "the  fully  productive  venture 
that  it  should  be"  or  to  meet  "its  essential  purposes  in  some  other 
manner,"  he  said  Dr.  Bevis  had  named  a  new  committee  advisory 
to  him  to  make  a  thorough  study  "resulting  in  specific  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  future  of  Gibraltar."  The  committee 
was  now  "actively"  at  work.  Its  members  were  not  identified,  but 
included  "competent  persons  from  related  departments  of  in- 
struction and  research,"  plus  a  "responsible  financial  officer"  and 
one  other  with  experience  in  working  with  state  authorities  con- 
cerned in  the  matter. 

The  committee  was  currently  considering  four  matters:  the 
nature  and  value  of  research  work  being  done  at  the  Institute;  the 
teaching  function  "with  special  reference  to  low  and  costly  enroll- 
ments, failure  to  develop  cooperative  programs  with  teaching  de- 
partments on  the  campus,  the  possible  duplication  of  efforts  in 
other  areas  and  the  greater  use  of  the  facilities  at  Gibraltar";  im- 
provement of  services  to  commercial  fishermen,  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  others;  and  "a  better  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative relationship  within  the  University." 

Certain  minor  changes  had  been  effected  meanwhile,  Heim- 
berger added,  "to  improve  the  situation  at  Gibraltar."  The  amount 
of  special  summer  contracts  had  been  cut  in  half  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Stradley  had  been  provided  with  a  number  of  tuition-free 
scholarships.  Current  enrollment  was  reported  as  nineteen,  three 
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of  them  undergraduates.  Heimberger  added  diat  final  recommen- 
dations of  the  advisory  committee  would  be  presented  later. 

Dr.  Bevis  presented  a  further  progress  report  prepared  by  the 
special  committee  on  the  teaching  and  research  program  at  the 
Institute  of  Hydrobiology  at  the  September  2, 1952  Board  meeting. 
On  this  same  occasion  the  Trustees  reaffirmed  the  original  policy 
governing  the  use  of  Gibraltar  Island  which  had  been  adopted 
September  7,  1929  not  long  after  then  Trustee  Julius  F.  Stone 
bought  and  gave  it  to  the  University. 

At  that  time  the  Board  said  that  "realizing  fully  the  motives 
which  prompted"  Mr.  Stone  in  making  the  gift,  the  island  was  to 
"be  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  said  laboratory, 
and  shall  not  be  used  as  a  public  resort,  and  the  buildings  thereon 
shall  be  used  only  by  students  and  professors  when  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  regular  prescribed  work  of  the  laboratory,  and  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  as  outlined"  in  the  deed.  Over  the  years  the 
island  had  come  to  be  used  by  others  and  for  purposes  other  than 
those  prescribed.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Langlois,  director  of  the  Institute, 
appeared  by  invitation  before  the  Board  at  its  September  3  meet- 
ing and  reported  informally  on  the  Institute's  work  and  progress. 

As  part  of  the  reshuffle  at  the  Stone  Laboratory,  at  Gibraltar, 
transfer  of  an  important  vertebrate  collection  there  to  the  Ohio 
State  Museum,  to  be  merged  with  the  one  there,  was  approved  by 
the  Trustees  at  their  January  9,  1956  meeting.  The  University's 
collection  was  assembled  by  Dr.  Milton  B.  Trautman  of  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Institute  stai?.  Trautman,  in  turn,  was  brought  back 
to  the  campus  and  made  curator  of  the  collection.  He  was  under 
the  technical  direction  of  Edward  S.  Thomas,  '13,  longtime  cura- 
tor of  natural  history  for  the  Ohio  Historical  Society.  Under  the 
new  arrangement  the  combined  collection  was  to  be  available  to 
students  and  Trautman  himself  for  consultation  with  students  and 
staff  members  as  to  "material  in  the  collection  and  related  ecologi- 
cal and  taxonomic  information."  Trautman  was  the  author  of  the 
monumental  Fishes  of  Ohio.  The  work  was  thirty  years  in  the 
making  and  was  finally  published  by  the  University  in  1957. 


XVI 

BEQUESTS,  GIFTS,  AND  ENDOWMENT 

A  NOTABLE  development  in  the  post-war  decade  was  a  sharp 
/—\  increase  in  giving  to  the  University.  This  was  fostered 
-<d_  )\  substantially  by  the  steady  growth  of  gifts  through  the 
University  Development  Fund.  But  it  received  its  biggest  boost  in 
1952  through  the  multi-million  dollar  Ralph  D.  Mershon  bequest. 
In  those  years  also  there  were  several  other  substantial  windfalls, 
running  into  six  figures  each.  By  mid-1956  the  University's  en- 
dowment had  risen  to  some  $13.5  million  as  against  $2  million  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1944-45.  The  1956  figure  was  still  modest  by  con- 
trast with  the  endowments  of  Michigan,  Harvard  and  Yale,  for 
example,  but  the  encouraging  sign  lay  in  the  steady  increase  in 
giving,  much  of  it  unsolicited. 

As  of  June  30,  1945,  the  University's  endowment  total  was 
$2,036,957.07.  During  that  year  gifts  for  general  and  designated 
purposes  amounted  to  $515,872.80,  while  those  for  endowment 
purposes  were  $113,002.61. 

The  corresponding  endowment  figure  as  of  June  30,  1956  was 
$13,540,616.90,  of  which  $9,692,504.27  constituted  the  Ralph  D. 
Mershon  Fund.  But  this  was  not  the  true  picture  since  the  figure 
given  for  the  latter  was  a  book  value  while  the  market  value  of  the 
common  stocks  therein  was  $13,709,710.40.*  So  a  truer  figure  for 
the  total  endowment,  including  the  Mershon  holdings  plus  that 
part  of  the  endowment  then  still  carried  in  the  irreducible  debt  of 
the  state,  was  more  like  $17.5  million. 

If  anything,  the  showing  in  terms  of  the  Development  Fund 
was  relatively  even  more  spectacular.  In  1945,  8923  donors  gave 
$278,708  to  the  University  through  the  Fund.  In  1956  the  corre- 
sponding figures  were  25,254  givers  and  $800,144  in  gifts.  For  the 

•By  the  end  of  fiscal  1970  total  endowment  funds  amounted  ofiScially  to  $26,853,- 
566.04. 
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1 1-year  period,  there  were  203,000  individual  gifts,  including  the 
Mershon  bequest,  totalling  ^12,530,561. 

1.  T he  Mershon  Bequest 

First  hint  of  the  substantial  Mershon  bequest  came  in  an  As- 
sociated Press  news  story  from  Miami,  Fla,  on  February  29,  1952. 
It  said  that  the  University  had  been  named  as  the  principal  bene- 
ficiary. It  was  estimated  that  the  estate  was  worth  more  than  $1 
million.  It  proved  to  be  more  than  $8  million  initially  and  soon 
grew  considerably.  Col.  Mershon,  '90,  died  February  14  in  his 
84th  year. 

There  were  times  in  the  later  years  of  Mershon's  life  when  he 
threatened  to  revise  his  will  and  to  reduce  or  even  eliminate  his 
bequest  to  the  University.  This  was  because  of  agitation  on  the 
campus,  for  example,  against  compulsory  military  drill  in  which 
he  was  deeply  interested,  or  because  of  some  ill-advised  student 
behavior.  Registrar  Edith  D.  Cockins,  '94,  his  longtime  friend, 
was  often  the  intermediary  who  persuaded  him  not  to  take  such 
a  step. 

In  mid-April,  1952,  the  gross  value  of  the  Mershon  estate  was 
put  at  $8,939,060.98.  Out  of  this  came  other  bequests — to  his  sister, 
die  Boys'  Club  of  America,  etc.— of  some  $750,000,  plus  "death" 
taxes. 

Vice  President  Heimberger,  from  a  statement  prepared  by  Dr. 
Bevis,  reported  on  Mershon's  death,  his  will  and  his  estate  at  the 
March  10,  1952  Board  meeting.  He  described  him  as  having  be- 
come "one  of  the  foremost,  if  not  the  foremost  electrical  engineer, 
in  problems  dealing  with  direct  and  alternating  current,"  who  had 
perfected  valuable  patents  and  whose  services  had  been  sought 
"throughout  the  world."  Heimberger  recalled  that  Mershon  in 
1912,  as  alumni  president,  was  largely  responsible  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  association  and  of  the  University,  and  in  1916  was  in- 
fluential in  getting  Congress  to  adopt  the  R.O.T.C.  program.  For 
some  years  he  had  also  contributed  $10,000  annually  to  the 
Development  Fund. 
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After  taxes  and  settlement  expenses,  the  net  amount  to  the 
University,  Heimberger  said,  would  be  about  $7  million.  The 
annual  income  at  the  time  of  Mershon's  death  was  said  to  be 
about  $362,000.  The  will  provided  that  the  proceeds  were  to  be 
set  up  as  the  Ralph  D.  Mershon  Fund  and  were  to  be  invested  in 
common  stocks. 

By  the  terms  of  the  will,  the  University  had  to  agree  within 
one  year  to  carry  out  its  terms  or  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
would  become  the  residuary  legatee,  Heimberger  explained.  Fur- 
ther Mershon  stipulated  that  not  less  than  half  of  the  income  was 
"to  be  used  in  such  manner  as  in  the  judgment  and  discretion  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  shall  best  promote,  encourage  and  carry 
on  civilian  military  education  and  training  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territory.  The  use  of  the  remainder  of  the  income  is  un- 
restricted." This  was  not  quite  accurate  because  Mershon  pro- 
vided also  that  none  of  the  proceeds  should  be  used  in  any  way 
for  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Under  a  motion  offered  by  Senator  Bricker,  the  Trustees 
pledged  "the  University  to  faithfully  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
Mershon  which  are  so  clearly  stated  in  his  will."  A  first  commit- 
tee report  on  the  Mershon  Trust  was  presented  at  the  May  12 
Board  meeting,  with  a  second  promised  "in  due  time." 

The  details  of  the  Mershon  bequest  and  how  to  manage  it 
took  some  time  to  unfold.  At  the  April  14,  1952  Board  meeting 
Chairman  Dargusch  recommended  that  President  Bevis  and  the 
three  vice  presidents  be  named  as  a  committee  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  will  and  to  submit  recommendations  as  to  procedures 
for  carrying  it  out,  and  the  application  of  funds  under  the  will. 

All  through  the  1952-53  school  year  developments  occurred 
growing  out  of  the  settlement  of  the  Mershon  estate.  A  minor 
problem  was  what  to  do  with  the  Mershon  home  on  Tigertail 
Ave.,  Cocoanut  Grove,  Miami,  which  Mershon  in  his  will  hoped 
University  administrative  officers  might  use.  But  as  a  resolution, 
offered  by  Senator  Huffman  at  the  September  2, 1952  Board  meet- 
ing, explained  this  appeared  "impractical."  And  while  the  Board 
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appreciated  Mershon's  "thoughtfulness  and  consideration,"  the 
property  ought  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  added  to  the  estate. 
Before  long  this  was  done. 

Inventory  of  the  Mershon  estate  showed  that  it  included  real 
estate  valued  at  $149,500,  Vice  President  Taylor  told  the  Trustees 
at  their  October  13,  1952  meeting.  Besides  the  Miami  residence, 
the  parcels  included  15  acres  of  land  there.  This  was  inventoried 
at  $45,000  but  the  executors  had  an  offer  of  $70,000  for  it.  The 
Trustees  approved  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  and  continuance 
of  negotiations  looking  to  the  disposition  of  the  remaining  real 
estate. 

Another  realty  item  in  the  estate  comprised  25  acres  of  farm 
land  in  Kansas  which,  it  was  thought,  might  contain  oil.  For  $25 
an  acre  an  oil  operator  was  given  permission  to  drill.  But  after 
drilling  to  3300  feet,  the  hole  proved  dry  and  was  "plugged."  The 
land  was  later  sold  and  the  proceeds  added  to  the  estate. 

First  distribution  from  the  Mershon  estate  was  $175,000,  Vice 
President  Taylor  told  the  Board  at  its  January  12,  1953  meeting. 
The  money  was  placed  in  a  special  bank  account  pending  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  remainder  which,  Taylor  said,  was  expected  "some- 
time within  the  next  few  months."  First  expenditure  authorized 
from  this  was  $10,000  to  provide  supplemental  retirement  benefits 
for  older  retired  faculty  members  whose  income  was  limited. 

At  the  April  20,  1953  Board  meeting,  half  of  the  first  install- 
ment on  the  income,  or  $87,500,  was  set  aside  for  civilian  military 
education  as  the  Mershon  will  provided.  The  other  half  was 
allotted  for  general  purposes.  Of  this  $25,000  was  appropriated  for 
scholarship  purposes  and  was  to  be  made  available  "at  once"  to 
the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Item  Four  of  the  Mershon  will  contained  this  provision: 
".  .  .  and  it  is  my  further  preference,  but  not  a  condition,  .  .  . 
that  a  part  of  the  income  from  said  fund  be  expended  in  dis- 
seminating the  principles  which  make  for  good  citizenship  .  .  ." 
By  early  1954  a  committee  under  Vice  President  Heimberger  was 
studying  the  possibilities  of  a  program  of  activities  with  "the  ef- 
fect of  developing  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  good  citizenship. 
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and  a  desire  to  participate  in  public  affairs."  On  this  basis,  Vice 
President  Taylor  recommended  at  the  January  11,  1954  Board 
meeting  that  an  annual  appropriation  of  from  $7,500  to  $10,000 
be  made  from  the  Mershon  Fund  to  help  meet  the  expenses  of  such 
a  program.  The  Trustees  approved  this. 

2.  The  Development  Fund 

To  update  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  Development 
Fund,  meanwhile,  multiple  changes  in  them  were  approved  at  the 
February  14,  1949  Board  meeting.  Most  of  them  were  minor  but 
a  few  were  major  in  their  import  or  application.  A  new  section, 
Art.  4,  Section  3,  had  to  do  with  the  "Relation  to  Faculty  and  Ad- 
ministration." "Since  a  central  nerve  center  on  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  University  contributions  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  multiple  solicitation  of  prospects,"  this  read,  "all 
members  of  the  faculty  and  University  staff  shall  be  requested  to 
check  all  prospective  solicitations  with  the  Fund  office  for  sanc- 
tion of  the  solicitation  and  for  cooperation  and  assistance  where 
necessary."  Some  items  coming  under  this  new  regulation  were 
listed  as  the  president's  and  deans'  emergency  funds,  special 
projects  expense  accounts,  gifts  for  use  of  a  department  or  college 
when  there  is  no  prior  project,  prize  awards,  and  Alumnae 
Scholarship  House  expenses. 

Gifts  to  the  Development  Fund,  meanwhile,  grew  slowly  but 
steadily.  In  1954,  21,739  donors  gave  $527,132.17.  In  the  seventeen 
years  since  the  Fund  was  begun,  there  were  189,707  donors  and 
the  total  giving  amounted  to  $4,572,029. 

3.  Other  Bequests  and  Gifts 

From  time  to  time  the  University  received  various  gifts  of 
money  and  of  real  estate.  In  July,  1942,  for  example,  James  W. 
and  Hannah  Davis  had  given  the  University  9.75  acres  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Kinnear  Rd.  and  the  Olentangy  River  Rd.  as 
a  memorial  to  their  daughter,  Ruth  Spencer  Davis,  '15,  '23.  The 
acreage  contained  the  Davis  homestead  and  three  rental  properties. 
The  gift  was  subject  to  a  life  estate  in  the  homestead  and  a  monthly 
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payment  of  $87  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis.  Mr.  Davis  died  first  and 
Mrs.  Davis  followed  on  August  5,  1952.  The  site  v^^as  valuable 
and  was  separated  from  the  University's  main  farm  lands  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  owned  by  the  Alwood  family.  Late  in  1950, 
to  repeat,  the  University  paid  $280,000  for  the  25  acres  in  the 
Alwood  holdings  and,  still  later,  $100,000  for  about  5  acres  on  the 
east  side  of  the  River  Rd.  near  this  point.  The  first  of  the  new 
buildings  for  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  eventually  were 
located  on  the  Davis-Alwood  site. 

The  University  became  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  estate  of 
Ellis  Lovejoy,  '85,  who  died  in  August,  1946  at  86.  His  estate 
amounted  to  $424,795.  One  third  of  it  was  to  go  to  the  College 
of  Engineering  for  the  Caroline  Drew  Lovejoy  Foundation  in 
memory  of  his  mother.  Another  third  was  to  be  used  similarly  for 
the  Helena  Chamberlain  Memorial  Foundation  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  in  honor  of  his  wife.  The  remaining  third  was  to  go 
to  Colby  College  as  a  memorial  for  his  father.  Lovejoy,  a  mining 
engineer,  was  an  associate  of  Gen.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.  and  for- 
merly had  been  a  research  engineer  with  the  Orton  Ceramic 
Foundation. 

Substantial  gifts  were  made  to  the  University  from  time  to  time 
without  much,  if  any,  fanfare.  One  such,  from  Charles  F.  High, 
w'89,  created  a  trust  fund  of  $150,000.  The  beneficiaries  were  to 
be  men  students  from  Bucyrus,  up  to  sixteen  of  whom  could  get 
$500  a  year  but  only  at  Ohio  State.  The  gift  was  announced  in  the 
spring  of  1949. 

Under  a  bequest  established  December  20,  1949,  the  Martin 
Krumm  Korean  Students  Scholarship  Fund  was  created.  The 
donor  was  Raymond  E.  L.  Krumm,  Engr.  w'96,  and  was  in 
memory  of  his  father.  The  amount  involved  was  $34,097.12  and 
the  income  was  to  be  used  for  scholarships  for  Korean  students. 
The  Trustees  at  their  February  13,  1950  meeting  took  the  unusual 
step  of  authorizing  "the  purchase  of  a  marker  or  memorial  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $300"  before  final  settlement  of  the  Ray- 
mond E.  L.  Krumm  estate. 
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An  unexpected  bequest  to  the  University  early  in  1953  centered 
in  two  downtown  Columbus  properties  valued  at  $350,000.  They 
were  willed  to  the  University  by  Howard  B.  Monett,  '10,  a  Colum- 
bus real  estate  operator.  The  University  was  to  get  them  upon  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Monett  and  the  proceeds  were  earmarked  for  medi- 
cal research. 

A  new  gift  for  scholarships  came  in  the  form  of  a  bequest  of 
$15,000  from  the  estate  of  die  late  Richard  S.  Wolfe,  '30,  youngest 
son  of  the  well-known  Columbus  banking  and  publishing  family. 
This  was  to  underwrite  four  scholarship  "grants  to  worthy  stu- 
dents ...  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  color."  Announcement  of  the  bequest  was  made  January 
4, 1954. 

In  the  first  years  after  World  War  II  a  number  of  individual 
memorial  funds  were  created  in  honor  of  alumni  who  lost  their 
lives  in  that  conflict.  Trustees  approved  two  of  these  at  their 
March  3,  1947  meeting.  One,  with  an  initial  gift  of  $200,  was  the 
Anthony  J.  Musil  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  It  was  in  memory 
of  Musil,  a  B-29  flight  engineer,  killed  December  13,  1944  over 
Japan.  He  was  a  1943  graduate  in  industrial  engineering.  The 
other  was  the  John  N.  Carnes  Memorial  Fund  in  honor  of  Carnes 
who  was  a  1935  graduate  in  pharmacy  and  in  medicine  in  1940. 
He  was  a  flight  surgeon  and  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  in  Hawaii 
December  10,  1943.  Two  other  industrial  engineering  alumni  so 
honored,  who  were  war  casualties,  were  Lt.  William  R.  Dey,  '38, 
Army,  and  Lt.  James  W.  Gaston,  '38,  Army  Air  Corps. 

The  impending  gift  of  $100,000  from  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  the  University  in  memory  of  William  F.  Green, 
an  Ohioan,  who  had  been  a  long  time  president  of  the  A.F.  of  L., 
was  announced  to  the  Trustees  at  their  May  9,  1955  meeting.  Vice 
President  Heimberger  called  the  gift  "a  very  significant  develop- 
ment." He  said  it  was  unsolicited  and  had  been  in  the  making  for 
several  months. 

The  resulting  William  F.  Green  Fund,  Heimberger  remarked, 
was  "being  created  in  memory  of  a  great  Ohioan  who  for  many 
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years  occupied  a  position  of  statesmanlike  leadership  in  the  field 
of  organized  labor."  Income  from  the  fund  was  to  be  used  each 
year  for  two  fellowships  for  graduate  students  in  labor  relations 
and  economics  at  $1800  each  and  for  two  undergraduate  scholar- 
ships of  $800  each  in  the  social  sciences.  Part  of  the  yield  was  to 
be  used  also  for  expense  stipends  to  enable  labor  trade  union  mem- 
bers to  "attend  labor  institutes  or  short  courses  sponsored  by  the 
University.  .  .  ."  The  fund  was  finally  established  in  May,  1955. 

In  January,  1956  came  a  bequest  from  the  widow  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward C.  Ludwig,  a  member  of  the  early  College  of  Medicine 
staff,  in  the  amount  of  $108,000.  The  income  from  this  was  to  be 
used  initially  for  research  on  the  cause  and  treatment  of  coronary 
disease  and  coronary  thrombosis. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Alumnae  Council  the  two 
Alumnae  Scholarship  Houses  were  formally  accepted  by  the 
Trustees  at  their  November  8,  1954  meeting  with  "appropriate" 
appreciation.  The  first,  at  201  Sixteenth  Ave.,  as  noted,  was  to  be 
called  the  Mary  Pomerene  Alumnae  Scholarship  House  since  it 
was  made  possible  largely  through  the  original  gift  of  Mrs. 
Pomerene,  of  Coshocton.  She  was  the  widow  of  Frank  E. 
Pomerene,  '91,  '95,  Trustee  from  1905  to  1919. 

The  second,  at  195  Sixteenth  Ave.,  was  to  be  known,  to  repeat, 
as  the  Davisson-Hanley  Alumnae  Scholarship  House.  This  was  in 
memory  of  the  mothers  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Hanley  whose 
gift  of  $40,000  made  possible  the  purchase  of  the  property. 

Except  for  his  early  gift  of  1000  shares  of  General  Motors  stock 
for  medical  research,  wealthy  Trustee  Charles  F.  Kettering  made 
no  really  large  gifts  to  the  University.  From  time  to  time,  how- 
ever, he  made  smaller  ones  for  specific  purposes.  One  subject 
which  aroused  his  longtime  interest  and  curiosity  was  photo- 
synthesis. A  research  project,  reported  at  the  January  10,  1955 
Board  meeting,  which  he  attended,  was  a  grant  of  $20,900  from 
the  Charles  F,  Kettering  Foundation,  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  for  an 
investigation  of  the  radiation  factor  in  photosynthesis.* 

•c/.  p.  312. 
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Upon  the  abandonment  of  the  College  of  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cine in  1922,  the  Trustees  felt  obligated  to  return  the  G.M.  stock 
to  Kettering.  Years  later  a  longtime  Kettering  associate  at  G.M. 
told  the  writer  that  had  the  University  kept  the  stock  it  would 
have  increased  in  value  to  more  than  $12  million. 

For  decades  the  University's  investments  were  minimal  and 
miscellaneous.  But  with  the  receipt  of  the  funds  from  the  Mershon 
estate  they  began  to  take  on  some  aspects  of  big  business.  Toward 
the  end  of  1951,  W.  M.  Kiplinger,  '12,  well  known  Washington 
analyst  of  governmental  and  other  affairs,  wrote  President  Bevis 
to  urge  the  creation  of  a  special  committee  "to  study  investment 
policy  for  University  funds — not  of  the  past,  not  of  the  present,  but 
of  the  future."  Dr.  Bevis  so  reported  to  the  Board  at  its  December 
10, 1951  meeting. 

Kiplinger  saw  no  acute  need,  but  added  if  the  Board  did  not 
"do  something  about  it  at  one  of  its  forthcoming  meetings,  I  shall 
do  some  prodding."  Dr.  Bevis  recommended  the  appointment  of 
such  a  committee,  and  the  Board  gave  its  approval  with  the 
proviso  that  Chairman  Dargusch  serve  as  committee  chairman. 

At  the  February  11,  1952  Board  meeting,  Dargusch  reported 
that  he  had  named  seven  others  to  the  committee:  Trustee  For- 
rest G.  Ketner,  Prof.  Charles  A.  Dice,  two  alumni — Kiplinger 
and  Hugh  E.  Nesbitt,  Vice  President  Taylor,  and  Leland  A. 
Stoner,  a  Columbus  banker.  The  committee  was  to  study  an  in- 
vestment policy  for  University  funds  and  report  to  the  Trustees. 
To  illustrate,  the  University's  holdings  from  the  Mershon  estate 
of  American  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  alone,  were  so  large  as  to  give 
the  University  for  some  years  a  place  on  the  A.G.&E.  board  of 
directors.  By  the  end  of  1965,  moreover.  University  investment 
funds  amounted  to  nearly  $19,000,000. 

4.  The  First  Name  Professorships 

Another  form  of  giving,  developed  especially  in  later  years, 
lay  in  the  creation  of  "name"  professorships.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Julius  F.  Stone  Research  Professorship  in  Physics.  This 
was  established  in  1947,  in  honor  of  the  longtime  Trustee. 
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Two  years  earlier,  however,  Franz  T.  Stone,  N.  Tonawanda, 
N.Y.,  his  youngest  son,  gave  |20,000  to  create  the  JuHus  F.  Stone 
Fund  for  Medical  Research.  Of  diis  amount,  to  which  the  son 
added  from  time  to  time,  $5000  was  earmarked  for  a  fellowship 
in  physical  medicine  in  the  College  of  Medicine.  The  income  was 
to  be  used  generally  for  medical  research  with  special  reference 
to  physical  medicine.  By  June  30,  1950  the  Stone  Fund  for  Medi- 
cal Research  amounted  to  $30,437.  More  was  added  later. 

At  the  July  1,  1946  Board  meeting.  Dr.  Bevis  announced  a 
further  gift  from  Franz  Stone  of  50  shares  of  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  and  10  shares  of  American  Gas  &  Electric  stock. 
These  were  to  be  sold  and  $10,000  from  the  proceeds  were  to  go 
to  the  Stone  Research  Fellowship,  with  a  renewal  of  that  held  by 
Dr.  William  G.  Myers,  and  for  research  activities  in  physical 
medicine  and  the  cyclotron.  The  stock  sold  for  $12,524.71  of  which 
$2524.71  was  added  to  die  Stone  Fund. 

Julius  Stone,  for  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Board,  died 
July  25,  1947  at  his  home  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  He  had  retired 
as  a  Trustee  as  of  July  12,  1937  but  continued  his  interest  in  the 
University.  His  fellow  Trustees  paid  him  the  unique  tribute  of 
electing  him  chairman  emeritus.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
ninety-two. 

The  Board  opened  its  annual  meeting  September  5,  1947  by 
taking  formal  note  of  Mr.  Stone's  passing.  In  the  words  of  the 
Board  minutes,  "President  Bevis  voiced  his  own  feeling  of  great 
personal  loss  which  was  shared  by  every  member  of  the  Board." 
At  this  same  meeting,  by  a  coincidence,  receipt  was  reported  of  the 
sale  of  further  stock,  amounting  to  $12,398.56  given  by  Franz  T. 
Stone.  The  funds  were  to  be  used  for  the  Julius  F.  Stone  Medical 
Fellowships  and  the  Julius  F.  Stone  Fund  for  Medical  Research. 

By  another  Board  action  at  this  meeting,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  Graduate  Dean  Emeritus  Alpheus  W.  Smith  and  Presi- 
dent Bevis,  the  Julius  F.  Stone  Research  Professorship  in  Physics 
was  established.  It  was  to  have  "special  reference  to  nuclear  phys- 
ics, the  fundamental  relationships  between  matter  and  energy,  and 
the  biological  and   medical   applications  of  radiations."  Dean 
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Smith  wrote  that  it  seemed  "imperative  that  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity should  memoriaUze  and  perpetuate  Mr.  Stone's  fearless 
and  sagacious  leadership,  his  spirit  of  high  adventure,  his  under- 
standing and  creative  mind,  his  general  support  of  fundamental 
research  and  his  record  of  achievement  in  industrial  organization 
and  management.  ...  A  research  professorship  would  not  only 
remind  us  of  his  scientific  interests  and  his  desire  to  penetrate 
the  unknown,  it  would  also  provide  guidance  and  stimulation 
for  young  men  and  women  endowed  with  inquiring  minds  and 
scientific  curiosity.  They  could  carry  forward  the  torch  the  master 
has  relinquished." 

In  his  lifetime  Mr.  Stone  was  a  frequent  benefactor  of  the 
University,  but  he  liked  to  do  so  in  his  own  way  and  time.  His 
largest  single  gift  was  that  of  Gibraltar  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  in 
1925  as  the  site  of  the  University's  Lake  Laboratory.  From  time 
to  time  he  made  unpublicized  gifts  of  equipment  or  otherwise 
to  individual  faculty  members.  A  further  benefaction  appeared 
in  the  Board  minutes  upon  Mr.  Stone's  death.  This  was  the 
conveyance  to  the  Board  of  the  Stone  cottage  and  its  furnishings 
on  Gibraltar  Island  "for  the  sole  use"  of  the  Trustees  "and  for 
their  comfort  when  they  may  be  present  on  said  island  and  be 
subject  to  their  control."  Mr.  Stone  had  had  the  cottage  con- 
structed in  1929  and  the  Trustees  stayed  in  it  whenever  they  met 
on  the  island.  Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stone,  the  family  residence 
in  Santa  Monica  also,  as  indicated,  became  the  property  of  the 
University.  It  was  sold  in  1951  for  $24,113.73,  net,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds were  applied  to  the  Radiation  Laboratory.  This  was  by  a 
1946  stipulation  by  the  donor. 

In  1948,  meanwhile,  the  University  had  adopted  a  plan  to  set 
up  a  small  number  of  special  professorships  to  be  filled  "by  men 
of  great  distinction  in  teaching  and,  particularly,  research."  Prof. 
Tibor  Rado  was  relieved  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  mathematics 
department  to  become  the  first  such  appointee  on  the  campus. 
He  was  freed  from  virtuallv  all  teaching  duties  and  could  devote 
his  time  almost  entirely  to  research. 

A  wide  search  had  been  made,  Dr.  Bevis  told  the  Trustees  at 
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their  October  19,  1953  meeting,  for  a  similarly  outstanding  man 
in  the  social  sciences  or  humanities  for  such  an  appointment.  He 
pointed  out  that  not  only  were  such  men  rare  but  recommending 
and  appointing  officers  were  "extremely  cautious"  in  choosing  such 
a  person  since  it  involved  not  only  life  tenure  but  an  investment 
of  from  S200,000  to  $300,000. 

Instead  of  making  a  permanent  appointment  for  the  Stone 
Professorship,  he  now  recommended  redefining  it  as  a  rotating 
professorship  which  would  "meet  changing  needs  as  they  occur." 
He  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  this  would  be  in  keeping  with 
Mr.  Stone's  wide  range  of  interests.  Specifically,  he  proposed  that 
this  particular  professorship  be  "re-defined  and  designated  as 
the  first  professorship  to  be  used  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  President,  for  the  appointment  upon  an  annual  basis  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  who,  in  view  of  the  needs  and  opportunities  of 
the  day,  may  best  contribute  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Ohio  State  University."  The  Trustees  approved  the  recom- 
mendation. 

5.  Other  Benefactions 

There  were  still  other  kinds  of  benefactions.  In  the  fore  part 
of  1953,  for  example,  the  University  came  into  possession  of  an 
important  collection  of  the  works  of  Cervantes.  They  had  been 
assembled  by  Talfourd  P.  Linn,  a  Zanesville  attorney,  as  a  result 
of  a  lifetime  interest  in  the  subject.  Prof.  Robert  E.  Rockwood, 
chairman,  Romance  languages,  estimated  that  the  collection  if 
offered  at  a  rare  book  auction  might  bring  from  $15,000  to  $25,000. 

Some  months  earlier  the  University  was  approached  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  collection  being  placed  on  the  campus  as  a  loan 
for  a  minimum  of  ten  years  with  a  likelihood  that  it  might  get 
outright  ownership  in  time.  After  extended  negotiations  with  the 
owners  and  a  favorable  report  from  the  Committee  on  Portraits 
and  Memorials,  the  Trustees  at  their  March  9,  1953  meeting 
authorized  acceptance  of  the  custody  of  the  collection  with  cer- 
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tain  stipulations  as  to  its  use  and  other  matters.  (The  University 
came  into  permanent  possession  of  the  collection  late  in  1966.) 

A  Victory  Bell,  the  gift  and  memorial  of  the  Classes  of  '43, 
'44  and  '54,  was  finally  hung  in  the  southeast  tower  of  Ohio 
Stadium  on  September  28,  1954.  It  cost  $2535  and  weighed  2420 
pounds  (brass).  It  was  intended  to  be  rung  after  each  local  foot- 
ball or  basketball  game  won  by  Ohio  State.  The  idea  was  origi- 
nated by  the  Class  of  '43.  But  delay  followed  and  when  that  class 
had  its  tenth  reunion,  the  cry  was  "Where  the  Hell's  our  Victory 
Bell?" 

The  Class  of  1956,  probably  no  different  basically  from  others, 
showed  a  marked  apathy  regarding  the  traditional  class  memorial. 
At  a  called  meeting  of  the  class  in  the  chapel  late  in  February  to 
discuss  the  matter  only  twenty  of  about  2000  Seniors  showed  up. 
At  a  subsequent  but  still  sparsely  attended  class  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  erect  four  entrance  markers  for  the  main  gates  to  the 
campus.  On  this  the  Lantern  exclaimed  sarcastically  that  when 
prepared  they  should  read  "Three  Percent  of  the  Class  of  1956" 
since  only  about  eighty  out  of  1700  eligible  seniors  voted  for  this 
memorial. 

Prof.  Ralph  Fanning,  longtime  member  of  the  Fine  Arts 
faculty,  and  a  prolific  water  colorist,  gave  some  two  hundred  of 
his  paintings  to  the  University  Hospital  and  the  Medical  Center 
in  1955-56.  The  gift  was  reported  at  the  February  13,  1956  Board 
meeting.  The  Trustee  directed  that  Dr.  Bevis  send  "an  appropriate 
expression  of  appreciation  of  the  University"  to  Prof.  Fanning. 
Some  time  later,  after  he  had  retired,  the  University  bought  a  still 
larger  collection  of  Fanning  paintings  from  him  for  $7500.  The 
story  went  that  when  he  was  asked  how  much  he  wanted  for  the 
collection,  Fanning  replied  $5000.  President  Bevis  is  said  to  have 
remarked  that  this  was  not  enough  and  suggested  $7500.  This  pur- 
chase was  approved  by  the  Board  May  14,  1956.  The  paintings 
were  scattered  on  loan  throughout  the  campus  in  offices  and  else- 
where. 
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F  THE  eight  Ohio  State  University  presidents  who  held 
office  from  1873  to  1971,  only  three — William  Oxley 
Thompson,  George  W.  Rightmire,  and  Howard  L. 
Bevis — served  as  such  until  retirement  age.  Two  others — Ed- 
ward Orton  Sr.  and  William  H.  Scott — remained  on  the  faculty 
until  they  were  70  but  voluntarily  quitted  the  presidency  earlier. 
Of  the  trio  named,  Dr.  Rightmire  left  office  five  months  before 
his  birthday,  Dr.  Thompson  exactly  on  his  in  1925,  and  Dr.  Bevis 
eight  months  after  the  regular  cut-off  point. 

In  all  likelihood  this  cannot  occur  again  in  view  of  a  Trustee 
resolution  adopted  January  12,  1959.  This  provides  that  "the 
principal  administrative  officers  of  The  Ohio  State  University  be 
relieved  of  their  administrative  assignments  as  of  age  65."  They 
could  stay  on  in  a  teaching  or  other  non-administrative  capacity. 

Next  to  Dr.  Thompson,  who  held  the  office  for  26  years.  Dr. 
Bevis  filled  it  longest,  serving  ISYi  years.  Dr.  Rightmire  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Scott  were  next  with  12  years  each.  The  others  ranged 
from  two  years  in  the  case  of  the  ousted  Dr.  W.  Q.  Scott  to 
eight  for  Orton. 

Although  the  normal  tenure  of  President  Bevis  still  had  two 
more  years  to  run,  talk  about  a  possible  successor  began  to  be 
heard  in  the  spring  of  1954.  At  a  meeting  in  Cleveland  in  April, 
1954  former  Trustee  James  F.  Lincoln  suggested  John  B.  FuUen, 
alumni  secretary,  as  the  next  President.  Lincoln  quoted  Fullen  as 
saying  that  he  "wouldn't  take  the  job  on  a  bet,"  while  Dr.  Bevis 
was  reported  as  having  commented  "I  have  no  immediate  inten- 
tion of  resigning."  What  had  occurred  was  that  Lincoln  in  intro- 
ducing Fullen  at  a  Cleveland  alumni  meeting  pointed  out  that  Dr. 
Bevis  would  reach  retirement  in  two  years  and  that  Fullen  would 
make  an  "excellent"  successor. 

350 
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First  official  notice  of  the  approaching  retirement  of  President 
Bevis  was  taken  at  the  June  14,  1954  Board  meeting  when  the 
Trustees,  by  formal  resolution,  made  initial  provision  for  his 
retirement  pay.  The  action  noted  that  Dr.  Bevis  would  retire  as 
of  June  30,  1956  and  that  he  had  "given  the  University  a  most  out- 
standing administration  as  President  since  February  1,  1940, 
particularly  during  the  period  of  the  University's  greatest  ex- 
pansion following  World  War  II." 

Since  the  University's  rules,  the  resolution  noted,  did  not 
"provide  an  adequate  retirement  allowance  for  him  upon  retire- 
ment," the  Board  voted  to  pay  him  an  amount  equal  to  half  of 
his  average  annual  salary  for  the  last  live  years  of  his  service.  This 
arrangement  was  for  life  and  the  difference  between  what  he 
would  get  from  the  State  Teachers  Retirement  System,  plus  sup- 
plemental benefits,  was  to  be  paid  out  of  interest  on  the  endow- 
ment. Finally,  the  resolution  stipulated  that  Dr.  Bevis  was  to 
"render  to  the  University  following  retirement  such  services  at 
times  and  places  convenient  to  him  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees." 

By  a  further  resolution,  the  Board  provided  for  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  University  or  other  "designated"  officers  under  the 
Bevis  formula  and  for  them  also  in  case  of  their  physical  or  mental 
disability  before  age  seventy.  Under  a  third  related  action,  the 
Board  committee  on  retirement  and  insurance  was  instructed  "to 
review  the  whole  problem  of  University  retirement  allowances  to 
the  end  that  a  more  equitable  system  be  established." 

I.  The  Search  Committee 

Steps  to  proceed  with  finding  a  successor  to  President  Bevis 
were  embodied  in  a  resolution  the  Trustees  adopted  at  their  July 

II,  1955  meeting.  The  action  provided  for  a  faculty  advisory  com- 
mittee and  emphasized  that  under  state  law  "the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility" for  choosing  a  new  president  lay  with  the  Board. 

His  own  first  public  word  on  his  approaching  retirement 
came  from  Dr.  Bevis  the  day  before  this  meeting  in  an  interview 
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with  the  Columbus  Dispatch.  He  said  it  was  his  "feehng  that  the 
Trustees  should  have  somebody  ready  to  take  over  as  president 
when  my  time  comes  to  retire." 

The  selection  of  a  new  president,  the  Board  resolution  re- 
marked, was  "not  only  a  time-consuming  process,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  University."  For  this  reason,  it  went 
on,  it  was  "desirable  to  establish  certain  formal  procedures  and 
to  state  certain  principles  in  connection  with  such  selection."  The 
main  "principle,"  to  repeat,  was  that  the  Board,  by  law,  had  the 
final  say  in  such  a  matter. 

The  special  faculty  committee  was  to  be  set  up  "to  insure  full 
participation  by  the  faculty  in  the  evaluation  of  individuals  under 
consideration"  by  the  Board.  By  July  25,  1955  the  Faculty  Coun- 
cil was  to  recommend  to  the  president  the  names  of  twenty-one 
faculty  members  "qualified  for  appointment"  to  the  committee. 
From  this  list  the  president  was  to  choose  eleven  for  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  then  to  "consider  all  names  submitted  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  evaluation  and  shall  report 
to  the  Board  its  conclusions  as  to  the  administrative,  educational, 
scholarship  and  other  qualifications  of  each  individual  submitted 
for  evaluation," 

Under  a  companion  resolution,  "establishing  official  liaison 
between  the  University  and  the  Alumni  Association,"  the  Board 
was  to  consult  also  with  that  group's  Advisory  Board  from  time 
to  time  so  that  the  latter  "may  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  Board  in  its  search  for  a  president."  The  Trustees,  in  turn, 
could  "receive  any  and  all  suggestions  of  the  Alumni  Board  with 
respect  thereto."  Finally,  it  was  provided  that  "Any  person  may 
submit  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  name  of  an  individual  or  in- 
dividuals believed  to  be  qualified  for  president." 

Under  the  above  resolution,  the  Alumni  Advisory  Board  was 
formally  recognized  as  "the  officially  accredited  agency"  represent- 
ing the  organized  alumni  of  the  University.  It  was  to  transmit  to 
the  University  from  time  to  time,  as  noted,  "such  information, 
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views  and  suggestions"  as  the  Alumni  Association  might  "deem 
worthy  of  consideration"  by  University  officials.  This  was  not, 
however,  to  limit  the  right  of  any  individual  or  group  to  do  like- 
wise, "nor  the  freedom  of  the  Board  to  initiate  contacts  with 
individuals  or  groups."  Any  such  views  or  suggestions  were  to 
be  channeled  through  the  president  to  the  Trustees.  Meanwhile 
"the  fullest  exchange  of  information  and  suggestions"  was  to  be 
carried  on  between  the  president  and  the  Alumni  Board.  To 
repeat,  the  purpose,  it  was  stressed,  was  "to  establish  a  working 
liaison"  between  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  Trustees. 

The  eleven  faculty  and  staff  members  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee to  evaluate  candidates  for  the  University  presidency  were: 
Profs.  Earl  W.  Anderson,  education;  Jorgen  M.  Birkeland, 
bacteriology;  Erwin  E.  Dreese,  electrical  engineering;  Harold  P. 
Fawcett,  education;  Henry  E.  Hoagland,  business  organization; 
Lawrence  A.  KaufFman,  animal  science;  Robert  D.  Patton,  eco- 
nomics; Dorothy  D.  Scott,  Home  Economics;  Dudley  Williams, 
physics  and  astronomy,  and  Deans  Frank  R.  Strong,  Law,  and 
Walter  D.  Krill,  Veterinary  Medicine.  Strong  was  chosen  as  chair- 
man of  a  liaison  committee.  Its  other  members  were  Anderson 
and  Hoagland. 

By  December  9,  1955  the  faculty  committee  on  evaluation  of 
nominations  for  a  successor  to  President  Bevis  made  a  progress 
report  on  ninety  names.  The  total,  Judge  Gorman  told  the  Decem- 
ber 12  Board  meeting,  was  now  well  over  100.  Of  the  ninety 
names,  he  said,  eleven  remained  "unclassified  pending  receipt  of 
further  information."  The  other  seventy-nine  had  been  classified 
"insofar  as  qualifications  for  the  position  can  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  various  sources  of  information  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee." These  included  biographical  data,  consultations  on  and  off 
the  campus,  extensive  correspondence,  and  personal  acquaintance. 

The  evaluation  was  at  the  point,  Gorman  added,  where  the 
Trustees  were  "in  position  to  give  preliminary  consideration  to 
the  judgments  presented  to  it."  The  faculty  committee  meanwhile 
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would  continue  to  evaluate  nominations  and  "as  concerns  names 
under  most  serious  consideration  by  the  Board  will  pursue  fur- 
ther inquiry  through  appropriate  means." 

2.  N earing  the  E7td 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  honored  Dr.  Bevis,  and 
through  him  the  University,  in  April,  1956  by  appointing  him 
chairman  of  a  Presidential  committee  to  foster  the  development  of 
scientists  and  engineers  in  the  United  States.  "Our  technological 
superiority,"  the  president  noted,  "is  now  seriously  challenged 
by  those  who  use  science  for  aggression  and  conquest."  The  com- 
mittee had  nineteen  members.  The  U.S.S.R.  was  reported  cur- 
rently to  have  890,000  engineers  as  against  760,000  for  the  United 
States.  Russia,  was  said,  further,  to  have  graduated  103,000  such 
specialists  in  1954  to  53,000  for  the  United  States. 

The  1956  commencement  was  the  seventeenth  and  last  under 
the  Bevis  presidency.  The  Trustees,  at  their  June  11,  1956  meet- 
ing, voted  that  an  honorary  LL.D.  be  conferred  upon  him  "at 
the  first  commencement  following  his  retirement  from  the  presi- 
dency." Former  Presidents  W.  O.  Thompson  and  George  W. 
Rightmire  had  been  honored  similarly.  The  Bevis  degree  was 
recommended  by  the  honorary  degrees  committee  and  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  Faculty  Council. 

In  what  might  have  been  called  his  academic  swan  song,  Dr. 
Bevis  gave  the  address  at  the  June  8,  1956  commencement.  His 
topic  was  "Around  the  Next  Corner."  In  it  he  compared  current 
conditions  with  those  of  the  Civil  War  when,  as  he  said,  "Know- 
how  was  beginning  to  win  the  war  for  the  North." 

He  found  it  significant  that  currently  President  Eisenhower 
had  created  "a  body  of  nation-wide  constituency  to  find  better 
ways  of  developing  scientists  and  engineers."  (Dr.  Bevis,  as  noted, 
was  chairman  of  this  committee.)  This  group,  he  pointed  out, 
"joins  hands  with  a  large  number  of  other  agencies,  private  and 
public,  all  laboring  to  develop  to  its  fullest  capacity,  the  only  in- 
creasing resource  we  have  in  America,  its  people." 
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He  contrasted  the  failure  to  achieve  lasting  peace  "while  our 
means  of  intercourse,  nation  with  nation,  have  progressed  to  a 
degree  possible  only  between  neighbor  and  neighbor  a  few 
decades  ago."  All  of  this  had  occurred,  he  went  on,  "in  a  time 
when  human  kindliness  has  taken  the  form  of  national  generosity 
never  before  heard  of"  and  when  "science  and  invention  have 
made  possible  the  production  of  goods  sufficient  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  every  person  in  the  world."  Yet  America,  he 
emphasized,  now  "found  itself  in  the  most  critical  position  in  its 
history."  "In  this  time  of  stress,"  he  continued,  "our  country  looks 
to  its  universities.  Their  graduates  are  its  salvation.  .  .  ." 

He  turned  to  the  type  of  people  who,  he  observed,  "become 
a  source  of  strength  and  power  to  our  nation,  only  when  they  are 
trained,  trained  to  transmute  the  resources  of  the  land  we  now 
possess  into  more  and  more  and  better  and  better  things.  In  the 
material  sense,  this  is  the  mission  of  the  University.  Changing  the 
old  adage,  we  can  say  with  almost  literal  truth:  where  there  are 
no  universities  the  people  perish.  Upon  its  colleges  and  universities 
rests  the  future  of  America." 

He  next  reviewed  the  role  of  Ohio  State  and  its  growth  in 
enrollment  and  resources  in  keeping  with  its  obligation  to  the 
people  of  Ohio.  He  recalled  how  President  William  Oxley 
Thompson  was  criticized  around  1900  for  daring  to  predict  that 
the  University,  then  with  1000  students,  one  day  would  have 
2500,  and  how  University  officials  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
were  met  with  smiles  in  the  legislature  when  they  contended  that 
although  enrollment  had  fallen  to  7000,  in  another  year  it  would 
be  20,000  and  it  turned  out  to  be  26,000.  He  cited  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  staff  and,  while  there  were  "giants  in  those  days," 
he  had  no  doubt  "you  will  be  pointing  out  the  giants  you  remem- 
ber— for  they  are  here."  He  likened  the  University  to  a  three- 
legged  stool,  the  legs  being  teaching,  research,  and  service. 

He  recalled  that  in  his  1940  inaugural  address  he  had  declared, 
"we  stand  four-square  for  constitutional  free  speech.  We  believe 
in  academic  freedom."  He  noted  that  the  Conference  Committee 
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of  the  Teaching  Staff  "guards  closely  the  academic  freedom  of  our 
campus."  He  emphasized  that  he  saw  no  conflict  "with  academic 
freedom  in  maintaining  our  settled  policy  that  no  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  is  fit  to  become  or  remain  a  teacher  in  this 
university." 

In  closing,  he  quoted  further  from  his  inaugural  speech  which 
he  said  he  reiterated:* 

For  [those  of]  us  who  cherish  the  civilization  wrought  by  the 
champions  of  free  spirits  and  free  minds,  events  now  making  may 
strike  the  hour  of  destiny.  In  that  civilization  I  was  bred.  In  it  I  want 
to  live.  In  my  firm  behef  its  perpetuation  depends  on  Faith  and 
Knowledge;  faith  to  keep  us  facing  to  the  mark  though  mists  obscure 
and  mountains  rise  between;  knowledge  to  implement  that  faith  and 
multiply  our  powers.  To  that  end  I  would  dedicate  myself.  To  that 
goal  I  would  point  this  university. 

Three  days  after  commencement,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bevis  were 
guests  of  honor  at  a  formal  dinner  given  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  the  Ohio  Union.  There  were  480  in  attendance  including 
representatives  of  other  Ohio  colleges,  the  state  government, 
campus  administrative  officers  and  faculty.  Trustee  Forrest  G. 
Ketner  presided  and  Senator  John  W.  Bricker  paid  tribute  to  Dr. 
Bevis  from  the  Trustees.  An  illuminated  book,  reviewing  his 
career  and  containing  the  signatures  of  all  the  guests,  was  given 
to  him  by  Trustee  James  W.  Huffman.  Dr.  Harlan  H.  Hatcher, 
president  of  Michigan,  spoke  as  the  representative  of  the  Western 
Conference  universities  and  President  William  E.  Stevenson,  of 
Oberlin,  for  the  Ohio  College  Association. 

3.  An  Estimate 

Had  he  chosen  to  do  so.  Dr.  Bevis  could  have  cited  various 
yardsticks  of  change  which  marked  his  16-year  tenure  on  the  Ohio 
State  campus.  In  any  case,  the  University's  operation  was  on  a  far 
broader  scale  and  vastly  more  complicated  in  1956  than  it  had 

*  This  version  differs  slighdy  from  that  in  Vol.  V,  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Bevis  Inauguration,  pp.  45-6. 
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been  in  1940  when  he  took  over.  This  is  spelled  out  by  data  on 
enrollment,  faculty,  degrees  granted,  and  assets — to  name  only 
a  few  of  the  more  obvious.  The  total  number  of  degrees  con- 
ferred in  his  W/z  years  was  56,499  as  against  47,638  in  the  61 
years,  1878  to  1939  inclusive.  Taken  from  official  sources,  the 
other  data  follow: 


mo 

1956 

Enrollment 

18003 

27921 

Faculty* 

799** 

1544 

Degrees  that  year 

2827 

3779 

Income 

$10,230,386.73 

$49,190,384.37 

Assets 

$31,310,904.03 

$125,516,499.68 

Dr.  Bevis  was  a  man  of  varied  talents  and  his  career  was  one 
of  broad  accomplishment.  He  was,  first  of  all,  a  man  of  the  law. 
He  had  practiced  that  profession,  he  had  worn  the  robes  of  a 
judge,  and  he  had  taught  law  at  Harvard.  He  had  been  a  public 
administrator  and  had  served  capably  as  state  director  of  finance 
under  Governors  George  White  and  Martin  L.  Davey. 

He  was  a  religious  man,  although  unlike  four  of  his  six  prede- 
cessors at  Ohio  State,  he  was  not  trained  formally  in  theology.  But 
he  knew  his  Bible  well  and  while  he  did  not  wear  his  religion  on 
his  sleeve  one  sensed  that  he  was  a  practicing  Christian.  His 
public  addresses,  both  formal  and  informal,  were  sprinkled  with 
Biblical  allusions. 

On  several  occasions,  by  invitation,  he  filled  local  pulpits.  Once 
he  "preached"  at  King  Ave.  M.  E.  Church  in  the  campus  neighbor- 
hood. Before  long  Bexley  M.  E.  Church  asked  him  to  do  likewise. 
His  reply  was  that  he  did  not  have  time  to  prepare  another 
"sermon,"  but  if  he  could  use  the  one  he  had  given  at  King  Ave., 
taking  the  second  half  of  the  text  there  as  his  topic,  he  would 
accommodate  them.  Bexley  was  willing  and  he  did. 

There  was  never  anything  academic  or  stuffy  about  Dr.  Bevis. 

•  Instructors  through  professors 
••  approximate 
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Even  occasionally  when  he  had  a  faculty  member  in  to  inquire 
about  some  lapse,  his  tone  was  mild  and  his  attitude  friendly  or 
at  least  restrained  and  correct.  The  same  was  true  with  students, 
although  he  could  be  firm  when  the  need  arose.  From  time  to 
time  students  rang  his  front  door  bell  at  night  for  one  reason  or 
another.  One  evening  he  answered  a  ring,  and  a  fraternity  pledge 
explained  that  his  mission,  on  order,  was  to  bring  back  to  the 
fraternity  house  two  or  three  hairs  from  Dr.  Bevis's  head.  The 
president  said  he  would  like  to  oblige  but  did  not  feel  that  he 
could  do  so  since  his  hair  was  thinning  and  he  could  hardly  spare 
any. 

Once  after  his  retirement  someone  in  going  through  his  cor- 
respondence files  came  upon  a  plain  manila  envelope,  unidentified, 
with  two  crisp  $10  bills  in  it.  "Kit"  Vogel,  his  longtime  secretary, 
could  not  remember  it  nor  could  he  recall  it  when  it  was  turned 
over  to  him.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  it  was  meant  for  some  small 
emergency.  With  a  chuckle,  he  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Bevis,  saying 
"She'll  get  it  anyway." 

The  election  of  Novice  G.  Fawcett,  superintendent  of  Colum- 
bus Public  Schools,  to  succeed  Dr.  Bevis  occurred  at  a  special 
Board  meeting  June  25,  1956.  It  was  made  contingent  upon  the 
former  being  released  from  his  current  contract  with  the  Colum- 
bus school  board  and  was  effective  August  1. 

The  six  Trustees  present  voted  for  the  election  of  Dr.  Fawcett, 
supported  by  a  letter  from  absent  Trustee  Robert  F.  Black,  dated 
three  days  earlier. 

The  Board  then  adopted  the  following  "statement"  regarding 
Dr.  Bevis,  submitted  by  Senator  Huffman: 

As  we  elect  a  successor  to  President  Howard  L.  Bevis,  we  express 
our  sincere  appreciation  for  the  invaluable  services  which  have  been 
rendered  to  The  Ohio  State  University  over  the  period  of  the  last 
seventeen  years.  Under  his  leadership  this  great  institution  of  learn- 
ing has  grown  and  prospered.  As  was  said  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
if  we  seek  a  lasting  monument  of  his  work  we  have  only  to  look 
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around  us.  He  has  served  us  well  in  both  war  and  peace.  We  hereby 
extend  to  him  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  every  good  wish  to  him  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead. 

Dr.  Bevis  had  another  five  weeks  in  office  until  President-elect 
Fawcett  could  take  over  the  reins.  So  it  vi^as  that  he  attended  and 
presented  various  matters,  mostly  routine,  at  the  July  9  Board 
meeting.  Among  other  things,  the  Board  on  that  occasion  took 
two  actions  concerning  him.  It  arranged  that  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Bevis  be  effective  as  of  August  31,  giving  him  an  extra  month's 
salary,  and  that  his  retirement  pay  be  fixed  at  $12,332.90,  of  which 
$9000  was  from  interest  on  the  endowment. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  assess  adequately  and  fairly  the  years 
of  Dr.  Bevis  in  the  University  presidency.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
1940  he  was  already  fairly  well  known  to  the  campus  from  having 
been  on  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  and  from  official  contacts  while 
he  was  state  finance  director.  Professionally  he  stood  well  in 
several  areas.  Personally  he  was  liked  and  respected  and  was  often 
referred  to  or  addressed  as  "Prexy,"  although  perhaps  not  with 
the  warmth  that  Dr.  Thompson  enjoyed  but  more  perhaps  than 
for  Dr.  Rightmire. 

As  this  narrative  has  tried  to  emphasize,  the  Bevis  era  was  one 
of  crisis,  of  progress  and  of  great  change.  As  indicated,  Dr.  Bevis 
was  forehanded  in  tackling  many  of  the  problems  that  arose  or 
were  on  the  horizon,  particularly  toward  the  end  of  and  after  the 
war.  Those  he  picked  for  his  immediate  circle  were  competent 
and  capable — Davis,  Hatcher,  and  Heimberger  in  the  realm  of 
academic  afTairs,  Stradley  in  student  relations,  and  Taylor  in 
business  and  finance  and  particularly  in  his  handling  of  the  vast 
new  building  program. 

Dr.  Bevis  was  confronted  with  campus  crises  in  the  later  years 
of  his  regime.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  speaker's  rule  contro- 
versy and  the  Rugg  and  Hinshaw  cases  growing  out  of  that  rule, 
and  particularly  the  troublesome  Darling  case  which  involved 
Communism.  None  of  these  was  of  his  making,  yet  in  all  of  them 
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he  was  put  squarely  in  the  middle.  In  the  main  he  came  off  rather 
well  in  his  handling  of  them. 

Dr.  Bevis  outlived  his  retirement  by  nearly  twelve  years,  dying 
April  24, 1968.  He  and  Mrs.  Bevis  lived  modestly  in  a  rented  apart- 
ment. He  maintained  many  of  his  old  contacts,  but,  as  with  Dr. 
Thompson  and  Dr.  Rightmire,  seldom  returned  to  the  campus 
except  by  special  urging  or  invitation.  He  continued  to  attend  oc- 
casional meetings  of  the  Columbus  Rotary  Club  and  the  Kit-Kat 
Club.  In  the  sunset  of  his  life,  if  he  looked  across  the  Olentangy 
Valley,  as  the  1956  Trustee  "statement"  pointed  out,  he  could  see 
his  monuments  all  around  him.  And  in  the  evening  of  his  days 
he  had  well  earned  the  accolade,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant." 
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